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REMARKS ON MR ALISON'S THEORY OF BEAUTY, AS EXPLAINED BY MR 
JEFFREY. 


Tuart the researches of Mr Alison, 
and his reviewer Mr Jeffrey, have con- 
tributed to throw considerable light 
on the interesting seni of Sublimity 
and Beauty, it would be absurd to de- 
ny- One very fertile source of agree- 
able emotion has at all events been 
explored by them ; and their specula- 
tions , upon the whole, a veri- 
similitude, which shews, that to a 
certain extent at least, they must be 
well-founded. ‘‘ A system of natural 
philosophy,” says Dr Adam Smith, 
a may spbear very plausible, and be 
for a long time very generally received, 
and yet have uo foundation in nature ; 
but the author, who should assign as 
the cause of any natural sentiment, 
some principle which neither had any 
connection with it, nor resembled any 
other principle which had some con- 
nection, would appear absurd and ri- 
diculous to the most injudicious and 


sy ng . 
Mr Alison, throughout his volumi- 
nous work, has appealed so often and 
80 succ y to the common sense 
and the daily experience of mankind, 
as to leave upon the minds of his read- 
ers not a ow of doubt, that his 
theory must have some foundation in 
nature. And if his principles have been 
carried rather too far, and have been 
made the basis of conclusions which 
they do not quite justify, the error is 
ich lies open to all who have 
ings to make use of the ma- 
erials which he has so amply furnish- 
ed. It may, indeed, be considered as 
somewhat superfluous to say any thing 

Vor. XIII. 


in justification of the qualified asser- 
tion, that much of the pleasure which 


We are in use to experience on con~ 
templating objects which are 
ful or sublime, is referable to the ima- 


gination, operating in the manner 
vian-hes hee Ienpagadlienintel 
nion ago. 

the ablest wR and has never, 
in so far as we know, been disputed by 
any one. 

Without farther preface, we shall 
proceed in our attempt to separate, by 
means of a few brief explanations, the 
errors of his system from the truth. 
But, first of all, in order to shew clears 
ly what his peculiar opinions are, re« 
Specting the nature of beauty and su- 
blimity, and of our emotions on con- 
templating them, we quote the follow- 
ing succinet statement of these opini+ 
ons by Mr Jeffrey.—* It is,” sayahe, 
“ the opinion of this excellent writer, 
(Mr Alison, ) to express it in one sen- 
tence, that the emotions which we ex~ 
perience from the contemplation of 
sublimity or beauty, are not produced 
by any physical or intrinsic quality in 
os aout which we contempliins eo 

y the recollection or conception 
other objects which are associated in 
our imaginations with those before us, 
by their 
appearance ; which are interest- 
ing or affecting, on the common 
familiar principle of being the 
objeets of love, or of pity, or of fear or 
veneration, or some aha common and 
lively sensation of the mind. This is 
the first and most a proposi- 

$3 
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tion in his theory ; of which, accord- 
ingly, it may be stated as the funda- 
mental principle, that all objects are 
beautiful or sublime which signify or 
suggest to us some simple emotion of 
love, pity, terror, or any other social 
or sh affection of our nature ; and 
that the beauty or sublimity which we 
ascribe to them consists entirely in the 
power which they have acquired, by 
association or otherwise, of reminding 
us of the proper objects of these fami- 
liar affections. Mr Alison adds, thaf 
sensation of sublimity or beauty is 
- not fully developed by the mere sug- 
gestion of some natural object of in- 
terest or affection ; but is distinctly 
felt, only when the imagination is sti- 
mulated to conceive a connected train 
or series of such objects, in unison 
with that which was first suggested by 
the particular form, which is cailed 
beautiful, only for having been the 
patent of such a train.” 
In ‘opposition to the above state- 
ment, we shall endeavour to shew, 
that the recollection or conception of 
other objects, associated with the one 
which we contemplate, is not by any 
means necessary in order to our esteem- 
ing it: beautiful ; much less does the 
beauty of that object consist in its 
power of producing any-recollection or 
conception in our minds. - 
‘Particular colours and forms are cer- 
tainly in themselves distinguished by 
species of beauty. The vulgar call 
a colour beautiful, just as they call a 
taste sweet, in cases where the plea- 
sure is purely and immediately refer- 
able to the nature of the impression 
made upon the eye ; and we hold it to 
be a good rule, “ to — — hilo- 
sophers, but speak wit gar.” 
would seem, indeed, that the pri- 
mary. use of the term Beauty, in all 


i been simply to distin- 
guish een the pleasures of sight 

and. those of the other senses; al- 
th at t its signi 


= 


—- is so 
exceedingly extensive, and its figura- 
tive application so very frequent, that 
it» has impossible to give it a 
definition. Meanwhile, we must needs 
confine our attention to the subject of 
visible beauty ; leaving it to those who 
_ate best.able, to account for the “ con- 
_Spicuous and distinct” existence of the 
same or any similar quality, in argu- 
Ments, tunes, demoustrations, and 
such other anomalous shapes. 
*'¥t is needless to dispute about a 


: 
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word. We may therefore be allowed 
to say, in conformity with the com- 
mon use of language, that colours and 
forms, considered abstractedly from 
the other qualities of the objects in 
which they are perceived, may be more 
or less beautiful ; in other words, that 
the feeling of the beautiful is coeval 
with sensation. As the mind, how- - 
ever, advances to maturity, each ex- 
panding faculty. adds to that aa | 
feeling the peculiar emotions to whic 

its operation gives birth. At first the 
infant is only sensible to what may be 
called the beauty of sensation ; he per- 
ceives in all around him nothing but 
forms and colours more or less: agree- 
able to his eye. The child learns by 
degrees to add to his sensations the 
perception of that particular state or 
condition of objects of which they are 
the natural signs. And lastly, the 
poet and the man of sensibility, not 
content with the united pleasures of 
sensation and perception, sets his me- 
mory and his imagination at work, 
and fashions for the objects before him 
a beauty which is not their own, ‘but 
which takes its character from the par- 
ticular frame and texture of his mind. 
Now, unfortunately, Mr Jeffrey, com- 
mencing at the very end of this pro- 
cess, has either entirely overlooked 
the previous steps of it, or has forgot- 
ten the necessity of their intervention : 
and thus we distinctly see the origin 
of his erroneous opinion, that it is only 
* by the recollection or conception of 
other objects, which are associated in 
our imaginations with those before us,” 
that we receive the impression of su- 
blimity or beauty. The truth is, how- 
ever, that agreeable sensations, or the 
view of — forms and colours, 
such, perhaps, as those which have 
been pointed out by Mr Burke, are 
essential, in the first place, to the per- 
ception of beauty in objects, and the 
production of the simple feeling con- 
sequent upon it. In unison with that 
feeling and perception, Fancy may 
perform her nobler pet and may pour 
upon the soul a flood ‘of delightful 
emotion. But that emotion is entirely 
adventitious, and is of no definite cha- 
racter. It may therefore render the 
object which is perceived ten times 
more agreeable than it otherwise 


_ would have been ; but, in strict pro-— 


priety of speech, it cannot be said to 
— that object one iota more beau- 
ul. 

















1823.) 
. It is true, as Mr Jeffrey contends, 
that there is perhaps no modification 
of colour or of form, which can be 

pointed out in all objects that are beau- 


tiful. But surely we cannot.be called 
upon to say so, in order to be allowed 
to think, with Mr Burke, that the sim- 
ple elements of beauty are ultimately 
to be sought after among those modes 
of sensation, which are naturally most 
aoe to the mind, and which are 
ound to occur most frequently in our 
perceptions of beautiful objects. It is 
not in consequence of the possession of 
any one common quality, which can 
be laid hold of by the understanding, 
that some smells and tastes are more 
ble than others. But who ever 
thought of calling in question the ori- 
_ ginal source of the pleasure which we 
derive from these senses ? 
. We do not intend to create any dis- 
pute about the degree of pleasure which 
we are capable of receiving from the 
sight, considered merely as one of the 
external senses, or to cavil concerning 
the measure of delightful sensation 
which the kaleidoscope ean furnish to 
the man; or the child. For we freely 
admit that colours and forms, however 
lovely in themselves, do not in general 
constitute the entire beauty of any ob- 
jects, and for the most part contribute 
only in a subordinate degree, to the 
production of emotion in the minds of 
grown up people. Experience teaches 
us that they serve to indicate a certain 
state of relative perfection in objects ; 
and in this as in other cases, we very 
soon learn to abstract our regard more 
or less from the sign, and to fix it upon 
the thing signified. teem ig we 
observe that the term Beauty has two 
distinct significations. We find it 
sometimes applied to denote the agree- 
able quality of our sensations ; but in 
common discourse, it is much more fre- 
quently used to signify that inherent 
quality, or that state of relative perfec- 
tion, in the objects around us, with 
which the appearances that cause those 
sensations are found united, in our ac- 
tual tions. From an inattention 
to this important distinction, has arisen 
much of that uncertainty which has so 
eng prevailed in the philosophical 
world, with to the. nature of 
beauty. Mr. J , for example, ab- 
stractumg his regard from all but our 
coviplex emotions, tells us, not merely 
that these emotions are not referable to 
our original sensations and perceptions, 


a3 explained by Mr Jeffrey. 0 


g 


but also that there is no“ physical or 
intrinsic” quality of beauty in objects. 
Let us now bestow mpm: this 
and the theory from which it 
up, a little farther attention. rt 
In our present state of existence, the 
qualities of external objects are made 
known to us solely by means of certain 
arbitrary signs, which, according tothe © 
laws of our constitution, are uniform- 
ly associated with them. One classof 
impressions upon my senses, when con-~ 
veyed to my mind by sensation, denote 
whiteness, another sweetness, a 1 
hardness. It is, however, evident, that 
no conceivable sensation can possibly 
resemble the whiteness that is in snow, 
the sweetness that is in honey, or the 
hardness that is in stone. But, never= 
theless, by the laws of my constitu- 
tion, I am led irresistibly to believe in 
the real existence of those qualities of 
objects which affect my senses. I know 
that God has not constituted my mind 
so as to deceive and mislead me. But 
independently of this assu- 
rance, I am led, as it were, instinctive- 
ly, and without reflection, to think and 
act conformably to the language which 
nature speaks to me by the senses; 80 
soon as I am able to interpret it. 
Des Cartes, it is well known, flattered 
himself he had made a very im 
discovery, when he thought he had 
found out that there is no heat in the 
Jire, nor smell in a rose, nor taste in an 
apple. And Mr Locke and every suc- 
ceeding philosopher, till the time of 
Reid, was in use to astonish the unini- 
tiated by a statement of the same ap- 
parently strange dogma, with his own 


. additions and improvements. Themys- 


tery is now, however, fully up. 
Mr Locke used the word heat to denote 
the sensation in our minds, which no 
one of common sense ever could’ be- 
lieve to exist without us ; — 
vulgar more commonly applied it to- — 
the unknown cause of that soneation 

in the fire. And thus it. 

that while Mr Locke and the — 
thought in — same way, 
opinion, which, w properly ted 
amounts in fact to a complete truiem, 
came to assume the form of a most 
astonishing paradox, which deceived 
himself in the: first place, and after- 
wards the world, for half a cetie 
tury. rhe fede “ 
Now, let us remark how very. near- 
ly allied this of Mr Locke is 
to that of Mr Jeffrey, with regard to the 
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Se of Beauty, as a perma- 


sieieaens es Sastre 
Gestaih, tithes tn the nes, ar socal? 


in the mind of him who ves it.— 
Beauty, says ‘the other, is net in the 
rose, but only in the mind of him who, 
bya certain effort of imagination, is 
enabled to discern it. For both, the 
sathe answer will suffice. Every one, 
whose organs of vision are in a healthy 
state, receives certain sensationson look- 
ing @ rose ; and these sensations 
ate ‘the signs of its inherent qualities. 
Now, when they are of a certain charac- 
ter, ‘we are led to consider them as be- 
ing also the signs of a particular state 

ction, or whatever it may be 

in which the parts of the rose 
eXist, and to which we give the name 
of beauty ; and we then say, that we be- 
hold a beautiful rose. The colour and 
the beauty in this case are alike inhe- 
rent in the rose—the signs of them alone 
exist in the mind. 

Now, it _— —_ we ae 
to experience, tell why any simple sen- 
sations should be significant of beauty, 
and not of deformity ; since we cannot 
paras ama ould be significant 
of a beautiful red colour, and not of a 
dirty brown. In either case, the effect 

the mind must necessarily be to- 
dissimilar in itself to any form of 
stigtnal It can ae ofc only be _— 
ci our nature, that 

Getire' bad ws believe in the real exist- 
ence of beauty in the rose. And it is 
bs unlikely that a has ee us, 

— into us that principle 
belief, as that she has acdvelles in 

to the real existence of redness 

in the rose, or rather of some unknown 
which has the power to pro- 

e the idea of that colour in our 
- That beauty, instead of being, as is 


supposed, @ permanent qua- 
of dijecte has only an accidental 
nding on the occasion- 


~ ql ereation of pleasant visions in the 


mind ‘of man, is a doctrine abhorrent to 
common sense. Would Paradise not 
have been more beautiful than a de» 
sart, unless Adam had been created to 
adorn it with human associations P— 
‘And, by the way, it is rather a curious 


ocean Milton has quite over- 
) 


with what associations he could 

at the first adorn it. How- 

ever, concerning the real and perma- 
ent existence of some quality or other 
if ‘objeets, which, whatever it may be 





[April, 
called by philoséphets~«whether 
order, or fitness of things,—id 
called beauty by mankind in general, 
there cannot be a rational doubt ens 
tertained. 
oe if ss once admitted that 
uty is i & permanent. qualis 

, the of association, like Mr 

e's doctrine of secondary qualis 
ties, becomes stripped entirely of its pas 
radoxical form, and in paft resultsina 
statement of truisms. That the nature 
and the real existence—not of beauty 
itself—but of our perception of it, des 
pends entirely upon the laws of our 
present constitution, is certainly abun 
dantly manifest ; for upon these lawsde. 
pends our perception of colour, of form, 
of hardness, and indeed of every other 
property of bodies: That form of mats | 
ter which now gives us the perception 
of colour, may possibly give no such 
perception to angels ; and it is at least 
conceivable, that objects which are 
beautiful to us, are not so to them 
The latter supposition is; however, 
highly improbable. Higher orders of 
beings than ourselves, who see things 
as they really are, and not a8 repre+ 
sented by signs, must, where we are 
simply p: by the tion of 
beauty, be ravished by the -sight of 
inherent perfection. 

It is also _— self-evident, that the 
same beautiful objects must affect difs 
ferent people differently, according to 
the diversities of constitution and of 
education which subsist among them ; 
for nature speaks to some in a@ plainer 
language than to others. A man who 
has a perfect vision, may derive more 

easure from beholding beautiful cos 

ours, than another man whose vision 
is less perfect ;—and so also:in the 
mind of a person who has a lively ima- 
gination, the perception of a co. 
object, or a group of coloured objects, 
may, by accidentally producing agree+ 
able trains of thought, excite agree» 
able emotions, which, by another per- 
son, or at another time, are unfelt. 
Now, if that object, or that group, is 
said to on these accounts more 
a we quarrel not with the ex- 
tended use of the term, provided phi- 
losophers will keep always in mind the 
distinction which really subsists be« 
tween the original permanent ra | 
of beauty, the occasional fleeting — 
= ns —— — or oe 
ts primary For the simple per- . 
ception of beauty in an object, is of 
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ied withasimpleemo- amiable or attractive emotion.” He 
tion of pleasure, which is sui generis, says, for that is al- 
and which must be quite familiar to ways associated (in the i it 
every one. When caused by a simple is to be su means) with 


perception alone, this emotion exists 


pure and unmixed ; but it more fre- female 


quently exists in combination with 
ether emotions. In the former case, 
we are at once conscious of its pre- 
sence: in the latter, we must analyse 
and reflect upon the objects of our 
consciousness, in order to discover it. 
Nevertheless we have the common 
sense of mankind in favour of its ex- 
istence, even in cases of Sa Cae 
emotion, When told that the face or 
the form of a lovely woman derives 
its beauty solely from this association, 
or that, or the other, or from all uni- 
ted ; our reason, although perhaps con- 
strained to give its assent, gives it re- 
luctantly, and remains, after all, doubt- 
ful and unsatisfied ; and, on the other 
hand, we naturally believe, without 
ing at all about the matter, that 
there is something in beauty beyond 
all.these associations. Now, this is 
exactly what we call the common sense 
of mankind. 
- Nor is: this common sense incapable 
of being justified by solid argument. 
A woman is often said to be not beau- 
tuful but agreeable, or beautiful hut not 
agreeable, In both of these cases, it 
that Imagination and Reason 
have done their utmost to destroy our 
[ruption of beauty, but in both have 
iled. For how, indeed, is it possible 
for either of these faculties to alter or 
annihilate an original ion ? Ex- 
ience teaches us that habit may ren- 
the countenance of an ordinary wo- 
man pleasing, by associating the fea- 


amiable disposi- 
tions, of which they to be the 


| sign ; but Experience teaches us, 


that it can do no more. Imagination 
and Reason may together create ten 
thousand of these associations, and 
may thus serve to render a woman 

i agreeable, in a general sense ; 
that: sitgis. piccaplion and. Seca 

t simple perception and feeli 

which give a well-known specific cha- 
racter to our complex emotion, when 
we think and feel that she is beauti- 


apm er a yy one or 
two arguments, in. to remove 
“* the. seeming »” as he is plea- 
sed to call it, “ of admitted beauty, 
where there is no expression of any 


i he the 
ideas of youth and health, and that the 
‘orm is to men, the object of a 
passion, which is satisfied with these, 
attributes. And he also says, that “ our 
impression of the beauty of the human 
countenance is derived from a habitual 
recollection of the interesting or ami- 
able qualities of which it is 
fe to be the sign.” When we have 
brought ourselves to believe that a 
sinooth surface may be made rough 
and uneven—that white may be made 
black—and that red may be made yel- 
low, by Mr J ’s arguinents, we 
may perhaps be i to take some 
pains in considering them. But, in the 
Meantime, we may remark, that the 
view of an ugly countenance calls up. 
the ideas of youth and health, no less 
a that .of a beautiful 
one ; that. we sometimes 
wor edmsriog and helindlt ou wile 
—or admiring you 
with a corresponding intensity and ar- 
dour. With respect to the last men- 
tioned argument, it is, in the first 
poe a mere gratuitous assertion ;— 
ut, secondly, there is a well-known 
principle, that whatever tendency. is 
the result of a habit, may be removed 
by an opposite habit. But we cannot 
bring ourselves to cease admiring @ 
woman as beautiful, by habitually re- 
flecting that she is unamiable. There- 
fore it appears, that the feeling caused 
by contemplating the beauty of the 
human form cannot be owing to any 
‘* habitual recollection” in the mind of 
the beholder. ee 
Let it not be here objected, that the 
same forms and countenances do net ap- 
pear equally beautiful to all men ; for, 
so far as this phenomenon is owing to 
varieties in the original perception, we 
know that it is still more strikingly 
displayed in the case of the of 
senses. We. have already remarked, 
that Nature does not speak exactly 
the same language toe all men; an ap- 
imation to uniformity in the in- 
tion, which, at di t times, 
and in different cireumstances, she 
conveys to us by means of the senses, 
is all that. can either be expected. or 
desired. We freely admit the influence 
of cireumstatices, such as diversities 
in the bodily organs, and among the 
objects which act. upon them, in.mo- 











ce eT A LTTE ENC DO. 





‘be one and the same 
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and we also freely admit the influence 
uf association, in modifying the com- 
plex emotions to which these = 
tions sometimes give rise. All we would 
assert is, that there exists a permanent 
= of beauty in objects, and that 
is a my e feeling, which the 

ion of that quality is fitted to 

im tous. That this perception is 


- uniformly caused by the same objects 


in all men, and at all different times, 
we do not assert ; knowing, as we do, 
that the powers and the capacities of 
the human mind are all liable to many 
accidents, and subject tomany changes, 
which render his feelings and ideas dif- 
ferent, while the objects that produ- 
ced them remuin the same. 

Objects that are beautiful, are per- 
haps, for the most’ part, of 


' qualities that render them at the same 


time useful, or generally agreeable, 
to the beholder; just as food, that 
is naturally pleasant to the taste and 
smell, is found, when eaten, to be more 
— wholesome than food that is 

t. Our senses, besides minis- 
to our immediate gratification, 
as guardians and guides, to di- 
‘us in our intercourse with the 


at 


mae 


Mr Alison, in holding that other 
qualities than that of beauty lead us to 
an ‘acquaintance with that quality by 
the power of association, exactly re- 
verse the order of nature, which evi- 
dently intended, that, on the contrary, 
the Beautiful should serve as an index 
to the Useful and the Agreeable. For 
it is not the known agreeableness or 
utility of an object that leads us to in- 
fer its beauty, but it is its beauty that 
leads us to guess at its useful or agree- 
able qualities, in cases where these are 
otherwise unknown ; and it would be 


' Remarks on Mr Alison's Theory of Beauty. 
difying all our original pecan: 


of matter. Now, the followers - 


April, 
well with us if we always guessed at 
them aright. A child s captivated 
with the sight of a pretty and poison- 
ous berry, and eats it for its very beau- 
ty. To be sure, there is here an asso- 
ciation; but what is it? It may no 
doubt be called an association of beau- 
ty with utility ; but then the percep-- 
tion of beauty is the cause or antece- 
dent, the inference of utility is the ef- 
fect or consequent. 

May not a theory be framed in ex- 
act imitation of Mr Alison’s, to account 
for the phenomena, not of Taste the 
internal, but of taste the external 
sense? If an object may be proved to 
be beautiful, nhie in consequence of 
the accidental trains of thought which 
the view of it may call up in my mind ; 
then surely a sapid body may be pro- 
ved, by as good logic, to be agreeable _ 
to my taste, solely because it may oc- 
casionally dispose my imagination to 
luxuriate amid pleasant and well- 
founded visions of health and happi- 
ness. 

To conclude—There may be a per~ 
ception of Beauty, antecedent to the 
knowledge of any of the other quali- 
ties of an object. — an ac- 
quaintance with these qualities may 
subsequently render that object more 
agreeable, or make it appear more use= 

ful, it-can never render it more beauti- 

ful. For if the word beauty has any 
definite meaning at all, it must mean, 
not the cause of agreeable feelings in 
general, but of a particular species of 
agreeable feeling, to which a thousand 
different emotions, of an indefinite 
kind, may be added by the laws of 
association, but to which, rape 
on the laws of perception, their ab- 
sence or their presence can bring nei~ 
ther diminution nor increase. 





THE PROUD SHEPHERD S TRAGEDY.* 


Turke is much power, both of 


thought and feeling, in this volume ; 


but prodigious ignorance of all the 
rules of art, and utter recklessness of 
heart, that borders at times upon in- 
sanity. Knowing nothing whatever 
of the author, not even whether he be 
dead or alive, nor if he and the editor 
person, we 

of the book as if we had found it lying 
among the mountains. There is great 


promise, unquestionably, of genius in 
many of the poems, if the writer be a 
young man. If he be not, then he is 
ruined for the rest of his years on 
earth ; for of taste, judgment, common 
sense, knowledge of the ordinary con- 
cerns of this life, he possesses little or 
none ; and without them what is.an 
elderly gentleman good for, either’in 
town or country? But very young © 
gentlemen may be deficient in every 
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thing, except feeling and thought, and 
. still their friends may have hope. 
Their feelings may be extravagant, 
vain, feverish, and insane, — their 
thoughts, inflated, fluctuating, and 
false ; but the growth of the character 
may be proceeding, and may reach a 
high stature. We shall trust, there- 
fore, that the Proud Shepherd is a 
stripling, and that he will not always 
write so outrageously as at present, 
nor dwell on the debateable land be- 
tween imagination and madness. 

It is asserted, indeed, in an adver- 
tisement, that the author of this vo- 
lume is at present suffering under a 
mental malady ; but there is so much 
resemblance between the style of this 
prose notice, and that of the poetry, 
that we cannot help thinking the a 
vertiser and the bard to be one per- 
son. This advertisement, which con- 
tains some unintelligible stuff about 
Perdita and Perditus, is signed J. 
Downes, and dated from Esthwaite 
Water, one of the Lancashire lakes. 
It is followed by the author’s dedica- 
tion, which is still more impenetrable 
and oracular. It would appear from 
it, that he has two or three children, 
and either a wife or mistress, from all 
of whem he is separated ; but to whom 
he dedicates these his poems—hoping 
that his children may say of him, 
** This worthless, wicked, vagabond, 
lost parent of ours, was not a coarse 
and brutal sensualist, had yet a heart, 
and some refinement, and some feel- 
ing.” .If all this be a mere contri- 
Vance, it is assuredly a most clumsy, 
and even disgusting one; if there be 
indeed an editor as well asa poet, then 
is he just as crazy as his friend. We 
fear, that let the case stand as it may, 
there is at least one madman—and 
possibly two. Why, after advertise- 
ment and dedication, heré comes a 
third affair—‘ Prefatory Remarks of 
the Editor.” And upon our word he 
writes with some vigour. 

‘* Let any one open a modern work, pur- 
pre to paint passion, and be pathetic, 

e oe a correct — = press a 
or. ingenious) at his t work, 
and perhaps a beauti dmasiption of dis. 
tress, as if given by a spectator, flowing out 
a his meee, batt the writer ever appears. 
Now, "s page, 0 an 
of those of his school, the wensition frou 
the charm of a lute to. the astounding of 
thunder, is not greater. The elegant, the 
pleasing, is no more,—the performer is 
no more seen! but all the spirit-stirring 
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sounds of speech—but all- the vast and 
overwhelming figures, that - offend nice 
ears, disgust little minds, . enrapture 
t ones, burst on the aroused sense—all 
e elements of the sublime in nature ap- 
pear, congregating to exalt the sublimie in 
sentiment—to give effect to the vented tem= 
pest of the mind or heart, and at once make 
a sort of auditor of a reader. But this is 
resupposing a truly poetical reader. The 
coe ps er the i ample pinion’’ itself, 
(except where sanctioned by fashion, as in 
Shakespeare) may disgust the small critic, 
as some of the charms of the Brobdi 
ladies did Gulliver. Fearlessly; however, 
in those pages, are brought forth Death, 
and Death-Agony—Murder—the Heart’s 
Blood—the Soul—the Earthquake—and 
the Volcano. The’ Thunder—even Hell 
and Heaven—Elysium—the Doomsday— 
Angels, everlasting woe, (and the Supreme 
Being himself, too often). All these grand 
engines of emotion to the mind of man, are 
brought forth, not as in the confusion of 
rant and madness, but in the regular, 
though rapid array, in which any terrible 
passion will pour them forth in the war of 
mind, like artillery on a battle field, under 


an impetuous commander.” 


Joseph Downes then runs into some 
Cockney slang about the effect of fear 
of criticism upon modern genius, 
&c. of which we have long been 
sick ; and argues against those critics 
who ‘ place Rowe and Jane Shore 
above Shakespeare and Lear!” Not 
one such exists. But let us turn to 
the poetry. 

Well, we have turned to it; and 
after reading at it with more intense 
attention — we ej ever forced to 
pay to an algebrai uation, we - 
confess our inability to” understand 
any thing whatever about the Proud 
Shepherd’s Tragedy. So we shall 
merely quote two of the poems at the 
end -7 e prepa ; both of which are 
stam with originality and vigour, 
although we shall not wabian to affirm 
that we understand them throughout. 
There either is, or seems to be, some- 
thing sublime in the following Mu- 
sincs On Man :— 

‘¢ What is this life, which comes to wake 
The dust that nothing felt before, 

To bid it tremble, mourn, and ache, 
Then leaves it. dust, and comes no more ? 
Comes it no more? This pleasant bane, . 
aa pa burden, the poor disturb- 


sg with thous:and-fold its worth ; 
With pain y keeps—yet with pain, 
And agony, and dread, yields back again ! 
Sore, sore, unwilling back again to lay, 





on a rosy sea, 
Seniling 00 th’: Beat, (or such. was youth to 


Whate’er my plensant wonder were, 
All was such blue ex 
Just free from earth !) Life’s green immen- 


sity 
To ~~ glory! What concern’d it whi- 
If Thought would ask—‘ Where bound ?” 
Why hither 


A B vapour round my evening sky. 


‘© So, like a tearful Sailing child, 
Left by its mother in a garden playing, 
g for her visage 
roses hide it—soon forgets it, stray- 


vi 


From wer to flower—now thinks she sees 
Her at her through the trees, 
‘Now hears her whisper in the breeze, 
And seen or not, or heard or mute, 
Takes, as from her, each blossom and each 


fruit ; 
So I half saw thee in this bloomy nature, 
Half heard, and smiled to a scarce-veil’d 
or: 
Like thine own sun reflected in a blue 
Water, too glorious else to view ! 


But night, a mi night, a ne 
a 


“en it ! see how it's rolling 
shar hg 


Oh, ‘audther | 1° and none answers—none ! 
Ah } bleeding see it run, 
With many a clinging thorn !— 
“ ~ By those same roses torn ! 
* Mother, where art thou ?” and comes she 
not then ? 
She doth not come again. 
So, till the mighty night-fall of near Death, 
Father! we walk thy smile beneath, 
We er ee eer: 


It 









April, 
A — who never heard ieee 


But when the forlorn heart 
Prays, in its need, 
A Father’s hand i 


Where art Thou? on Thy throne Thou 

art s 

Ordering this comet’s journey, that world’s 
! 


term 
Not bending, listening to the least world's 
worm. 


“oO! Gethimihings Guilt-permitting , 
Sire ! in thy deafness, darkness, sitting 
Dreadful in loftiness, in vastness dire, 
Mournful in distance, in Almighty ire 
Fearful to him who flees Thee; .to him 


fleeing 
To Thee, scarce hopeful ; strange in Thy 
lone being— 
Dumb, as a wrathful or Sire ! 
I own — ! but from me Thou dost re- 


Thou dy dwell’st there like the sun that seems 
all-seeing 
That + some, A grand rotundity of fire, 
Yet dwells in pitchy dark, as in a tower 
Of blackest marble, soar we but beyond . 
This blue air’s height, where ee tee 
their hour, 
Glancing, as in a shallow pond, 
Their motley hues ; as fishes, pent 
In their own element, 
Dissolving soon=—impatient flounce in 


scorn, 
As for the ocean born! 


6. 

‘¢ Yes, him alone erect to learn ‘Thy laws— 

Him, that smiles, sole, at this refulgent 
wonder— 

Him, who alone smiles dauntless at Thy 
thunder— 

As at his Father’s work, who knows its 
cau 

Rejoicing as it rolls—this planet’s King, 

Vicegerent God ! of every thing 

That stands, him soonest claims this pla- 
net’s clod, 

Whose very weeds outlive its god ! 


‘Look at yon moyntain’s green globose, 


earth’s wen, , 
Immortal, if compared to men ! ; 
Ages are on that upright tower, 

(His is very hand’s-work ;) old, rolls by 
The patodeek' night-traveller of the 


SKY, 
But where the busy god that left it? Die, 
Wretched Epbemera! mock’d by thitte 


Own power 
All breathes of ‘death and.dust, save hiv; ; 


‘Destruction’s hand—Time’s héllow tread, 


On all, in all we hear, we see :— 


- But thou ! Heaven’s sunshine round thy 
head ! 


Immortal Hope upon thy brow. 
Thy tongue—Eternity ! oh, thou 
17 

















Men’s souls—e thousand fiends to one ; 

But only one to me, 

Whose wild enn that I could not shun, 
swee round me bloodily 

At last, till in my prison, they 

That flew seem’d "d to me; 

I long’d to be that hunted prey, 

And courted hell’s full cry to shun 

That steady red-eyed withering one ! 


' 2. 
4¢ And still his vast arm in the dim 
Distance, all blood came back to him, 
From: its‘mad sweep! and well 1 knew 
The , still nearer! narrower 


eyes 
And sung to me, and lapp’d, to ull 


yet did notdiet 
sate a cloud 


Giealling ote Snaveey) Reve ee : 

But there was only sky! the-blue. __; 

tire Ps beneath! “ - 
painted nothingness seen throu 

A darkness ! -of bone-totks.a cave ! "al 

It was the . 

And that ‘the Grave !”” 


2» 1 ois 4 i? 
if the man-who could thus write be 
indeed a real sufferer under mental ma- 


lady, the subject is too mélancholy to 
say one word about it here; if he be 





Its throb, my head upon its breast ; tors, and ‘ 3 but to net 
Ah! but—but for a dream, how blest! —_—ilike her North, or Lord By- 
; ron, or Mr ree a Ae me Py 
3. flesh-and-blood great genius, and 
‘¢ Then, when almost forgotten, then pear in proper name ated person.: 
Arose the old horrid sound is a man of no commen polviee ; anil 
Spd sognt one Re eee hunter! we wish him’ well im mind; 2g 
sate calm, was ? 
To roam hell’s shadow under ; tion, body, and estate. ; 
LETTER FROM 4 YARROW SHEPHERD. 
MeN ontH, Captain Napier’ ’s work on Store-Farm- 


1 aaesumndeeredivee Mie 


not print any 
Soo wm cara 


bow. acne cham 


tomore learn- : 


sia in ‘your Number 


, Dmet with an 


sie rfeing to Uh teint i 





; and interesting to 


lately published—a subject moze 

your readers in this part 
7 than the witty lucd- 

brations of Timo Tiokler, ‘or even 

Mr Odoherty in my: 

Mr North, you would do well to ad- ; 

slp pion eminence 


ture. 
= soalesnigs sed 
your 


of the co 





well authenticated, for we have 
our quizzers here, as well as you ; and 
suspect that your new d- 
ent, who has furnished you with the 
article in question, is one of this de- 


om 


scription 

__-J was horn in this parish, and have 

followed the occupation my signature 
since I wasa boy ; and the word 


of a “‘ Yarrow Shepherd,” is, I hope, 
- as good as “ an Erratcn one.” Had 
this article come from tHE real Et- 


trick Shepherd, 1 would have wonder- 
ed nothing ; for we all know that 
Jamie's ¢ are not “ chiels that 
winna ding.”-——But you know, Mr 
North, poets have privileges not al- 
lowed to « men, and why should 
he not ayail himself of them in his 


prose as well as yerse ? ps as it 
may. correspondent is only “ an 
Ettrick Shepherd ;” and I confess both 
shame and sorrow, that any of my 
brethren should impose upon you so 


In the first place, he sets out with a 
long ium on the ble au- 
thor of 


eam work on Store-Farming, 
“rit of bis 


the merit or - 
na but af. 
- any cohsequence to ic ; but af- 
poh ne tonne Sl ae el act 
whether flattery or ridicule is the Shep- 
sherd’s object ; for with all his 
-sions of admiration for Captain Na- 
:pier's improvements, the real utility 
-of them is left doubtful, sometimes 
-even.denied, and his conduct held up 
‘im,a point of view which cannot.fail to 


‘e ‘in the most grotesque manner, 
dacdbagpoomplentt below his notice. 
- “The character of Captain Napier, 
.  -both-as a brave officer, and as an en- 

‘lightened country gentleman, is too 
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However, “ an Bitrick Shepherd” 
on in these terms :-—“* Had it not oan 
Captain Napier, our cross-roads mi 
have remained in a state of nature for 
ages to come.”—This, without noticing 

e- correctness of the language, is @ 
downright untruth at the very outset; 
for all the lines of cross-roads to which 
he alludes, were syryeyed and laid off 
at least ten years before that gentle-~ 
man came to reside or take any concern 
whatever in the affairs of the county: 
He represents Captain Napier as the 
original projector of lines of road with 
which he had no more connection than 
the man in the moon ; for the truthof 
this, I appeal to the county gentlemen, 
and Mr Easton, the original surveyor. 
of them. But what is more, a great 
part of these roads were actually form- 
ed and -made before Captain Napier 
came; and the whole would unques- 
tionably have been finished according 
to the original survey, without Cap- 
tain Napier, though perhaps rtiot’so 
soon. But your correspondent is not 
satisfied with these false statements, 
but goes the length of describing, in a 
ludicrous manner, the effects ofa ma- 
nia, for road-making, with which he 
imagines Captain Napier had been 
seized, and which he represents him ob- 
stinately persevering in. “‘ He survey- 
ed,” says your correspondent, “ ae 
over mountains, and through glens and 
cataracts, carrying the end of the chain 
himself for many a weary day, and 
stopping at every turn to mark down 
the altitudes, rocks, bridges, and de- 
clivities. In these laborious ina 
tions, he surveyed many lines of road, 
where roads have never been made, nor 
ever will be made while the world 
stands. Among these may be mention- 
ed, an excellent one over Minchmoor, 
and another over Bodsbeck-Law, both 
rising with an abrupt ascent to the re- 

table elevation of 1900 feet above 
level of the sea ; of course excel~ 

lently ted for winter roads, as 
they would have been always blown 
quite free of snows during that bois~ 
terous season ; and suppose a few scores 
of might have perished an- 
nually on them, that was their own 
concern, so. it behoved them to look 
to it. > 

“It is true, a few impassable wreaths 
of snow might occasionally have inter- 
vened on these mountain ways.; but.as 
these could not have. been supposéd: to 
have remained. ahove five months at a 


time, or six at the most, we think ita 
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that.these lines of road had not 
n made, as we are sure the adjoin- 

ing districts will miss them. People 

would have seen 

; have got such 


pe er day, and 

‘their horses amazingly well tried, as 
were doubtful with regard to wind. 
But if the honourable Captain failed in 
effecting some of his lines of road, he 
sometimes had the good fortune to pro- 
cure the pene of two roads in the 
same line, or er additional ones to 
those lately made, which might bea sort 
of indifferent compensation to the coun- 
try for the loss of the others. A stran- 
ee need not be surprised on entering 
ittrick Forest, at seeing two excellent 
roads sweeping along the bottom of a 
hill, withjn a few yards.of each other, 
or at the farthest, not separated above a 
musket-shot—an imp? ent which, 
without doubt, tend mightily to the 


facilitating of communication, though 


not to the increase of the farmer's 
funds.” 


_.. If Captain Napier allows himself to 
an 


besneered at, and held up to the world 
in such a ridiculous light, I have no- 
thing. to say. Every one who knows 
any thing of him, knows well, he 
never have acted in =“ a 08% 
ner. : But Magazine, Mr North, 
is read by Lar who cannot have such 
opportunity ; and this Shepherd's let- 
ter will not, at any rate, impress them 
with very high opinions of his judg 
ment. After all, the idea of a road 
over Bodsbecklaw, which is re t« 
ed as so Quixotic, even if it had ori- 
ginated with Captain Napier (which 


- at did not,) is by no means so. It was 


surveyed twenty years ago, and found 
to be quite antieable; with a mode- 
rate ascent the whole way to the sum- 
mit, on both sides. In a few years it 
will, no.doubt, be made, and open up 
@ communication between the vale of 
Ettrick and the upper part of Annan- 
dale. The other over Minchmoor 
has been a good bridle-road for gene- 


The passage the abov: 
; in e quotation 
respecting two roads Coming 
along the bottom of a hill, within a 
few yards of one another, is an unfair 
exaggeration, and an attempt at being 
‘witty at the Captain’s expense. It al- 
ludes, I suppose, to a very great im- 
ent. made in the road: between 


reduiced, ‘by a 
new cutting of about a mile. Instead 
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of a few yards, however, the old and 
new ype oe begenn places, 

uarter of a mile separate from each 
othe. So mst pho ehh 

e §. ‘proceeds to 

something of Captain Napier’s ouk, 
for all that he says about roads is com~ 
pletely extraneous, and what follows 
ts as little applicable to it. 

The subject he takes is the 
Prosar teins a 
eep, whi in Napi no 
more notice of ae hiveruch rom he did 
of the roads ; nor was it his object to 
do so. But let us hear the Shepherd 
himself —‘ On reading over the Cap- 
pric Sengiey pe pe yrnige ae 
SENS 
possible that the. 
this celebrated pastoral distri 


hye in their oe relating 
to the i management of 
sheep, the sole staple commodity of 
their county.” MS: 7 
_ The improvements here alluded to, 
are the iritreduction of the Cheviot 
breed, and 3 but it eould 
never strike any reader of Captain Na- 
pier’s book, that the occupiers of land 
in ps ys dtm. - olde 
In ado em, a rea- 
son—they are never so thet as hint- 
ed at in it: The Ly top sticks better 
to his subject than and 
propeses, with great plausibility, cer- 
tain alterations in the present mode of 
managing store-farms, the merits of 
which the Shepherd ought to have 
vestigated. But the feal truth is, 
makes only a handle of cone a. 
ier, to foist in a long farrago i 
es ee nace no other 
P 9 w 
Thittks good steries, holding to pub- 
lic ridicule the shepherds of that 
riod. I am now an old man, Mr 
ick Forest be- 
i it, 


4 


g 
2 
Fr 


North, and knew Ettrick For 
fore there was a Cheviot sheep in 
as well as now, when it is 
stocked with them. There 
been a in it that I net 
known and conversed with for forty 
ears back ; but .till I.saw your last 
agazine, I never heardof suchthings - 
as are there related ing the in- 
troduction of Cheviot sheep. Believe 
me, sir, the whole-is imaginary and 
false, like the-rest of your 
dent's letter, and isany thing but cal- 
culated to advance the eharacter of 
your ‘Magazine in this. part of the 
country for the veractry of its state- 








ments. 1 appeal othe whole of the 
as as 
the district, and if a Sete 
tradict me, I yield the point. But I 
pee bw aye doce ob wb Bag pointing 
out his contradictions and inconsisten- 
eies. Tn one place, he blames the far- 
mers for being so backward in chan- 
g from the tlackfaced to the Cheviot 
j and then he attempts to ange 
that the former are better 
the soil and climate of the di: pote 
the latter ; and that the change never 
‘to have been made, 
nen 180, he leaves the een ¢ of 
ot breed, and proceeds to giv: 
e mhore anecdotes of Ca a~ 
, commencing with a iain Na- 
He says, upon Captain Napier’s 
into the country, and taking ories 
} farm of Thirlestane into his own 
‘a superb castle immediately 
beside the ruin of that which his 
— anciently inhabited.” Now, 
fact is, that this “a an ¢ castle, as 
he calls it, was built his father, 
Lord Na Ten the net? yeu’ before the 


€ Tet 


in left and was only a 
small | coun onse, not larger 
thanr agian fords dw ~houses, 
Since that, the Captain has made an 


addition to it no doubt, but still it is 
phe but a’superb ‘castle. He can 
as it really is. Describing 
the ment of the fairs at Thirle- 
stane for the sale of sheep and wool, 
lie’ says, “ There are houses erected 
for the eden cae - Low > 
délight in eating and dri or 
which the tavern-keeper pays norent.” 
A lie as usual—they do pay rent. 
“The subject of dogs is next intro- 
duced, and very heirs se) re 
for the purpose, I suppose, o 
ifig; Once more, a stock story of Jamie 
8, about theit barking in the 
which he has hackneyed among 
the pier eng for the last éwenty years. 
before, Jamie often makes 
a ‘etatntahn. = Aoreioah and this 
a s, is an instance 
we oT beets ou, Mr North, were 
you in Ettrick , ona Sunday, you 
would sée how little foundation there 
is for sich a description ; and I won- 
der much correspondent should 


have Pa sy such idle 
mibrepresentations. ir be anion, te 
common with the t, to have an 
itch ‘for the on occa= 


T Rave heard some of them 


ont dogs. 
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make a noise oo apa, oy in the kirk, 
te prevent whieh, the 


Pastor of Ettrick recom that 
their masters should. net them 
there. But this originated entirely with: 


himself, not on account of any inter~- 
ference of Captain N icr’s, a8 is stow 
ted by your correspondent. 

Although he pretends it was setihte 
object to consider the general 
of Captain Napier’s work, and — con- 
sequences that might result from the: 
adoption of the plans there 
as not being sufficiently interesting 

neral readers, he, notwithstanding, 

fills his long letter with remarks upon 
some of its most trivial details, which, 
whether correct or not, do not affect im 
the ps ayy me degree the author’s the« 


to 


If your Magazine, Mr North, is not 
a fit place for such discussions, it: is 
certainly far less so for stories only te 
be.credited by old wives. 

In some places, the Shepherd takes 
an opportunity of gratifying his own 
private piyues, For instance, can ithe 
of an <a earthly consequence to the read~. 

our Magazine out of the bounds 
of Ettrick Forest, al, whesthin the farm of 
Eldinhope lost 100" or 200 sheep: its 
the year 1794; or whether, in 1799, 
Crosslee had an entire Cheviot stoek,. 
or — Burn, hoggs and gimmers.!) 

Neither the President of the United 
States, nor the: Emperor of Chinay 
who, -you say, read your Magazine; 
will care much for such disputes. -- - 

The real fact-is, that the Shepherd 
introduces these trifles for the 
of venting his spleen.against one of his 
intelligent rae sg of the crook, .of 
the name of Alexander Laidlaw, who 
evidently has incurred his displeasures 

But | fear your patience will be 
exhausted, Mr North, and will stop 
short. It would occupy too many of 
valuable columns, were I to fole 

Ww re all the exaggerations and false« 

of this correspondent of yoursi 
Should k he send you any more letters; 
I trust you will be upon your guard. 
At any rate, I shall keep a look 
out ; and as I am-not an e enced 
writer ae more than panels 
any thing farther appear, I speak 
to my next paigtbone, 3 the real “* Ets 
trick erd,” and get him to notice 
it. The devil is im it if Jamie does not 
match him with windy stories. 

A Yarrow SHernerp.. 
lith Ste, 1823. i 














peey runs ph aster nda te ‘NEWS PROM PADDY.’ 


My wontay Memor;:- 


has done, and’ 
Mepeaniear thes To be sure, I 


was at Constanti an event- 
ful eee I was on 
xious to m upon m - 
der, to permit my sa seratching it for’ 

a-day—isn’t that 
pan Seiad quia | Besides, the Turks 
are a respectable people, and don’t de- 
serve to be ex in Mr Ballantyne’s 
stocks. What an impertinent idea you 
stay-at-home bodies have of these nid 


Musselmen ! inform, and courage, and 
military discipline, inferior to no Eu= 
ropean force, and arined much better. 

It amuses. me to hear the Liberals, the 
Carbonari, those coward disbélicvers in 
all religion, ing acrusade against 
the Turkish infidels. Nothing now 
comes from theis mouth, but ““upwith 
the €ross, down with the Crescent.” I 
like the Purks ; they are an honest set,’ 
rather pr of’ their coffee, and 


ts dregs; but no matter 
Oheweds ' 


they never 
write reviews. “The lic at least 


won’ tmarry an as,” said the: 


Grand » rubbing his hands, 
when he heard of the French Revolu- 
tion. Pray, did Pittevermakeashrewd- 
er. in ‘all his speeches? Let’ 
Odoherty say what he will, there is 
something sublime in despotism. A 
seraglio is a pretty thing, not inferior 
to Moore’s poetry, oranother poet's pa- 
lace; and what is more e than’ 
a Tartar riding express, for Heaven 
knows how many thousand: leagues, 

witha Pacha’s head at his gir- 
dle? The Greeks are gallant fellows, 
but-not such gentlemen‘as the Turks, 

of pre the commonest under~’ 

*, << Wh 


better than the 
Margin said I to-a G 


Why stab all before 
of ‘rank at Co- 
yatdnes 1: We have-ue'cadens'or place 


ers.” —~ “How many mil- 
Monnet Gncckothink asso hers? 
‘* Some five millions. The Turks, 


how numerous?”—*‘ Fifteen, sixteen 


million.” — Tg not ot ch pte of 
war madness betwee such riuim bake 
*€ Dhah ! stabs tite not ‘a 
« Aldt--loems-<betuansties thdetasine 
pe gain our independence, and then 
fig for both.” They were very. merry 
a the subject of Lord G*** and his 
and smiled at the bén- 


bour, than that much-vitu 
gallant officer, Tom. pone 
to drink his ’s health at: 


ought srivienseence 
rity to the Quarterly, w coc 
to 
without its adhere ole 
right, however, in sal that French 
pro-consul, who is mer fg 
o "a wy rth a 
pk wr ieks, 
have said to this? And what ought 
John Bull, to hear that a French loon 
from us, the lords of the Mediterra~ 
nean? AstoC 
dies, (for a os two,) rig oe 
Cockneys ‘talk 
journals of many months since, de- 
‘ertbe de hbvlaig ended tnthe "Fheeoan 
» Wi seeming to entertain the 
foatt intentions of a bedi ers 


of all this titer seems 

cond cataract and Timbuctoo ; ie 

ever reign Tt te 

and wo annulate soll 

dare think of half of any thing 
leopatra’s needle, or nee= 

spire pinsendobadh o Enighish 

at widebek teaidtinee cditionarie 

Saag” arena *tuaee eto 








roe om ~ 7 res ae 
according to the song of Faust 8 
translation. 


3 


_“ Bothered all the varmint.”” 


. Got to Malta—quarantine a bore— 
too many red coats, so set up with a 


one, 

Paul’s landing on his island, and an- 

with our youngsters, who, he said, 
Sib ther awe to mass, to drink holy 
water. Sailed to Naples; found the 
Austrians encamped in the market- 
place, tents, cannon, and all. Their 
troupes d'elite are at Naples ; a 
waked, forinetance, fine, stout 
lows, girdled like wasps, so bestrapped 
about. the waist, that with two poles 
and a chord, you could play the devil 
on two sticks with them. grant- 

what they call an amnesty t’other 
day,.and then clapped about four hun- 


F 


2 


dred in prison. Another of their edicts _ 


has had the effect of banishing all books 
and. booksellers from Naples. Vui a 
Roma, non c’e gente, being a Neapoli- 
tan ballad, the immortal city is quite 
spopulated; but your friend, whom I 
met — day, Come to send 
a account of it. A vulgar set 

3f soicdisan t ees are oo Sevens’ 
oud as peacocks, but unable to pro- 
webs ban thing: grammarians and 
deists, full of the commonest common- 
and borrowing’ third-hand their 

igion from the second-hand phi- 

y of the French. Couldn’t ma- 
Venice. Did Genoa and Milan ; 

here am I at Paris, out of breath. 

My trayelssince lave been in ‘* book- 
land, gorgeous land.” Peveril, with all 
the to-be-enumerated beau- 
ties of its brethren, disappointed me. 
I had expected that the author would 
have shone out even beyond himself, 
when he came to treat of that era. 
But his English statesmen are mere 
sketchy shadows in comparison with 
hisScotch ; in this respect, the Abbot 
and Monastery are certainly the best 


of the series ; but look to, Kenilworth, . 
what a difference? How false is Lei- 
cester! how vainly docs he attempt to 
do something with Raleigh? As to Pe- 
~ veril, ’tis worse, the author has follow- 





Paddy. [April, 


ed the really vulgar prejudices of aris- 
pour 8 in theround-heads—How 
could he have presented us with such 


a character as Bridgenorth to repre- 
sent them, when the Memoirs of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson were open—the man 
of taste, as well as the devotee? This 
makes me regret extremely the fail- 
ure of Hogg’s generous and bold at- 
tempt “= ——— mare ame in 
despite of Old Mortality. An in, 
how has he represented Buckingham, 
the mean, coward Buckingham, that 
sneaked away from a personal encoun- 
ter with Ossory? If the great illustra- 


‘ tor of British history has thus digni- 


fied the very meanest character in Bri- 
tish annals, which Buckingham un- 
doubtedly is, and has bestowed but 
one/line on Ossory, his antagonist, and 
perhaps the very noblest character in 
the said history, to what shall we at- 
tribute his unjust caprice? The au- 
thor of the learned notes to Dryden’s 
works can never plead ignorance it 
excuse. 
* The Loves of the Angels,” I could 
not get through. Really one, who writes 
ee the — , and te wna the = 
estament, t to uce , 
some stro er ‘kind than hin ateeks 
boy stuff. After all, Byron’s the fel- 
low ; how nervous, how sublime is 
“* Heaven and Earth,” in spite of the 
Cockneyisms, that, alas! (for pitch de- 
fileth,) will break in upon him. I re- 
marked many instances: “‘ the shells, 
the litile shells,” dear, pretty, little 
creatures. Only think, what must By~ 
ron be in twelve months hence, when 
Leigh has already won him to gloat 
over a cockle-shell, with all the de- 
light of a cit on Margate shore. The 
preface to the Liberal gave me a high- 
er idea of its author’s powers, than any 
poetry I hadever met of his ; it is sofor- 
cible, so knock-me-down, yet who caw 
tell what the devil it means? the man 
in the buff waistcoat is quite equal to 
Matthews's Sir Mark Magnum. Vet 
me recommend you to be on your 
_ inst the author of that pre- 
ace ; he’s fully your match, and seems 
determined to give and receive floor~ 
ers. Spring and Neate are nothing to 
what I foresee. I perceive the Liberal 
honours you, and you only, with its 
blows ; this is noble on its part to sin- 
gle out at once a worthy enemy. But 
what blundering seconds the noble 
Liberal has got? You bribe the par- 
ties to abuse and slander the w 














containing much curious truth, might 
have answered the assertion. A pre- 
cious trio these “Giuli Three.” What 
trio? exclaims some ignoramus of 
unable to distinguish the — fh 
to distingui tenore of his 
Lordship, the basso of Leigh, and the 
of a female voice, searce indeed 
i hable in pouring forth the 
rough notes of Jacobinism.. One should 
-think, that a female breast, just chas- 
.tised by a sad calamity, might find 
sa et attra ata ghey 
| ling ‘egeinst ki is. A 
‘grammar sohsol, together with now 
_and then a little polite company, would 
be yee on arty to the lady, if we are 
not n, when she might learn 
_better taste, than to talk sentimentally 


of non » and houses looking out 
ae hills of Genoa. I¢-is earpriaiin 
a British peer should put up wi 
su company, such radicals 
“‘by bitth and bearing.” 
Pappy. 


Paris, 1st April, 1823. 


P.S. Upon reading over my non- 
sense, I regret much to find myself 
joining the vulgar and envious 
against THE GREAT WELL-KNOWN. It 
is the only sure acccompaniment of 
genius which he rested without; but 
the black spot has appeared in the ho- 
Yizon, and the storm will come on in- 


creasing. His shoulders, however, are 


enough to bear it. 
heard of the death of John 


i 


, Was. some mon 

in the Vatican. He was wrapped in a 
silk-quilted morning gown, examining 
the antique statues, whose features 
seemed moulded from his own. Gib- 
son the sculptor, one of the first-in 


so seen 


Rome, was acting Cicerone — to 
the old- Roman. he 
discontented, — year A any 
gallery was con: ( at. 
moment ; he drat eah band into the 
ite sleeve of his morning-gown, 
Ps making a muff of both, and walk- 
away. ; 
Gibson’s name recalls to my mind 
some rage net add to this 
postscript. English artists at Rome 
are, as you know, sadly in want of an 
academy, while the French possess a 
superb one, with every means and con- 
venience for study. 
ambassador at Naples, led the ctor A 
transmitting L.100 to Rome, 
ing if it would be accepted towards 
the establishment of an Academy. It 
was Among other subscrip-~ 
tions, the Duke of Devonshire has 
iven an hundredlouis. Sir Watkin W. 
nn, it is whispered, wishes to 
cite or build a , which oe ae 
tends to convert into an academy and 
a church, both being much wanted, 
but others doubt if the junction be 
prudent. His Holiness the Pope; al- 
though he allows a Jewish 


our prayers in a private room. 
we prate of his liberality! 
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How ert ggia, 
, Bhat, by fore 
_ @nd how Gian-Simone, havi: 
© they gave him one which ma 


_ their services. 
o) Dams) in the original, is rela- 
ted at a b, and with a minuteness, 


which tedious. It goes, 
some of the preceding stories—to ex- 


pose thetricks of conjurors 
—and the superstitions which prevail- 
ed among the citizens of , as 


well.as with less enlightened nations, 
dm the sixteenth century 
us 
of a simil cabo 

‘rmance of a similar iption, 

-ef whith ‘‘the Magnificent” Lorenzo 
-trious personages here present ) wasthe 
ontriver, and with which,as the flower 
sand cream of hoaxes, I purpose to ter- 
Lasca. 1 shail take the 
ren of abridging some of the de- 





Lo Scheggia ia and I) Pilucra, as 
may perhaps aie hinwl samy deene 
companions of old, very ing, 
-  facetious—men wh 


all manner of labour, making the best 
cheer in the world—taking no thought 
of the morrow—and living in perpe- 
itheppeeod thet, cmon th 

t at, among their friends 
and associates, was one Gian- Simone, 
a hatter—a man of dull wit, but well 
to do in the world—who then kept his 
shop near the Cattle Market, to which 
and Pilucca were in the cus- 
.tom of frequently repairing, above all, 
in the winter season, to crack their 
jokes, and play sometimes at cards and 
‘tables ; at others, only for the sake of 


chatting. There th proerall drank, 
every man his flask 0 wine, dapihes, 


and pl 


THE FOURTH NOVEL OF THE SECOND SUPPER. 


Pilwcca, and Monaco, made .Gian-Simone, the Hatter, believe, 
of Incantations, he should accomplish the love of his Mistress 5 

tred a token for his greater satisfaction, 
him almost die with fright, and afterwards 
_ made him pay the five-and-twenty florins he had promised, though 


refused 


while ia, who was an excellent 
speaker, and remarkably fertile of in- 
vention, told stories of ghosts and en- 
chantments, which afforded store of 
amusement and wonder to those who 
heard him. 

This Gian-Simone was deeply ena~ 
moured of a fair widow, his neighbour, 
who, though beautiful and obligi 
be measure, was withal exc 
ing chaste; and, both in rank and 
oe ro above his mark ; = that 

poor began to think of having 
Tecourse to'spelis and witchcraft, since 
he could not hope to win her other- 
wise ; and naturally turned to Scheg~ 
gia for his counsel how to in 
the business. Scheggia,who could have 
desired nothing better, listened to his 
complaints with attention, and 
then answered, that he would readily 
undertake te assist him, but that he 
must mention it to his friend Pilucca, 
since he was acquainted with a man — 
named Zoroastro, who was able to con= 
jure spirits and devils, just as it 
him. “ Content,” said -Gian-~ 
Simone.—So they sat late that night, 
(at the poor sinmpleton's expenice, ) eat= 
ing and drinking, and deli ag on 
ar a they had so taken in 
3; and, no sooner were parted, 

than Scheggia ran to find his brother 
‘artist, and both ether diverted 
themselves most highly with the pros- 
ct of the treat that awaited them. 
arly the next evening, both went to 
the shop of Gian-Simone, where a 
splendid supper was pore for their 
entertainment, and they held further 
discourses of Gian-Simone’s love, and 
the method proposed to be had re- 
course to, of ariving at the enjoyment 
of it. Pilucca, with much entreaty,was 
at last prevailed on to undertake the 


good office of speaking to the wise Zo- 


roastro; and they again separated, be~- 
taking themselves, Gian-Simone to-his 
bed, where he tossed and tumbled, 
thinking it an age before he coyld hear 
19 
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Zoroastro’s answer ; and Pilucca, in 
truth, to find: Zoroastro; not in- 

for the purpose of humbly entreat- 

ing him, but in order to enjoy another 
laugh at Gian-Simone’s costs 

and ch, ; and, finally, to settle the 
plan of operations between them. It 
was determined accordingly, that Pi- 
lucca; should return the next day to 
Gian-Simone, and demand twenty-five 


florins in advance, as the price of his 


ical assistance; a proposal which 

at firet excited some icion in the 
mind of the enamoured hatter, espe- 
cially so far as regarded the anticipa- 
tion of payment ; so that recourse was 
had to Scheggia’s powers of eloquence 
to yams him ; and that accom- 
plished person so effectually presented 
to his imagination the divine graces of 
his mistress’s n, and'the impossi- 
bility that he should, at any other rate, 
ever hope to enjoy them, -that he at 
h gave his consent, with a provi- 

so only, that, before actual payment, 
the necromancer should give him some 
sign or token of his skill, by which he 
might the better judge whether Zoro- 
astro in fact possessed the marvellous 
powers to which he pretended, and.so 
that he (the hatter) might not be 
deemed (as he himself expressed it) 
‘a man to be trifled with !”—* Even 
so let it be,” replied Scheggia ; and so 
it was agreed that the i ould all go 
the next morning (which was Sunday ) 
to the conjuror’s house, in the street 
called Gual , Where Scheggia fro- 
mised him that he should behold mi- 
This Zoroastro was a person of from 


thirty-six to forty years old, tall, and. 


well made, of an olive complexion, and 
somewhat fierce countenance, with a 
thick black beard, which reached. to 
his girdle, and very whimsical and 
fantastic in his demeanour. He had 
devoted much of his time to the pur- 
suit of alchymy—had penetrated to a 
great depth in all the mystery of en- 
chantmént—was of seals, cha- 
racters, phylacteries, pentacles, bells, 
phials, and furnaces, for various kinds 
of distillations, earths, grasses, and 
minerals, stones and woods; he had 
also skins of vellum, lynx’s eyes, mad 
dog’s foam, the bones ‘of the ‘‘ Pesce- 
Colombo,” “dead men’s sculls, ropes 
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pre yore had been committed ; 
Solomon’s knife and key ; herbs pluck- 
ed at various seasons of the moon, and 
under different conjunctions of 
and a.thousand other such-like fool- 
eries, to frighten nurses and: children. 


He was an rn si- 
ognomy, chiromancy, and a wisdesd 
humbugs besides ; he was a great bes 
liever in witchcraft, put, abcve all, in 
the art of raising the’dead, yet had'ne- 
ver been so happy as either to produce 
or to witness a single event out of the 
ordinary course of nature, altho 
made no scruple of relating, as true; 
all manner of lies end absurdities. re- 
lating to them and_ having: neither 
father nor mother, and being in toler- 
ably easy cireumstances, he: lived,al- 
most entirely alone, not being able.to 
find a servant, who, through, fear; 
would, stay fn his. house ; .whereat, to 
say the truth, he arg 98 es ; 
and being one who kept very little com- 
pany, a no peor — 
rsonal appearance, but went 
the town, with his head un 
and sastked Dieiod and clothes soi 
and y; and so was reputed by 
the common people to. be ee 
losopher and magician. . .. : 
those who were most iarly : ac- 
quainted with this distingui 
sonage ; they knew, to.an ounce, 
much he weighed, and how many. days 
were wanting to St Biagio.* ‘They ac~ 
quainted him, , with the:con<- 
vention they had made with Gian-Si« 
mone, and made his. mouth-water with 
oe bare ae of the a - S 

orins in advance, so that no great p 
suasion .was necessary, to ani 
caper to wre ioe pe ‘token-of 

is abilities. question was, 
wat a nature of tha to- 

en; but this too was. : upon, 
after some little discussion ; and:the 
following Sunday fixed upon for; the 
representation of the comedy. 

. With the utmost impatience, Gian- 
Simone counted e1 r that pass- 
ed until the arsival of the day appoint- 
ed ; being more and more inflamed by: 
the aspect of his fair and all-conqner- 
ing widow, to whom, each morning, as’ 
he beheld her, he muttered between 





* A proverbial expression, signifying the same with our vulgar “ being up to i 
The day of St Biagio, (says the commentator,) was the afniversaty of a great 
sustained by the Florentines in the Valdilamona. | 


Vor. XIII. 


——— 
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10e 
his teeth, “ Ah! thou little ‘traitor 


I soon teach you such a lesson as 
(by the body of Antichrist) will be to 
ie great improvement of your civil- 
ed And so, from time to time, 
he saw his friends Scheggia 

and Pilucca, he failed not to commend 
himself to their good offices, and en- 
treat them Na a py the magician. 
- At last xy game, and Gian-Si- 
mone had no sooner been to dinner, 


than he to St Mary’s church 
Gade ie hesd at after. 


waited at the for his com- 
till the Ave-Mary bell was 
point of sounding. On their 
he could not a 
his impatience at their delay, whi 
they excused; by saying, that it was 
necessary, for the success of their en- 


—_— to commence it I agro at 
hour ; and they then proceed- 
d together to the cian’s house, 
they reached in the dusk of the 
evening: and, after twice 


i 


I 


8 
4 


i 


E 


at 
was drawn, and 


ve prevailed with me to go so 
far ; but you are so much my friends, 


that I cannot, in any thing which is 
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possible, fail’ to: comply with’ 'y 

wishes.” And, Porthvith leaving the 
room, he went down stairs, and attired 


himself in a long shirt, or lice, of 
the whitest linen, girt round the mid- 
dle with a red sand on his head a 
poe prt encircled by a wreath 
of ci ts, so well re t- 
ed as to appetd livitey ; in his left hand 
he took a marble bason, and in his 
right hand a spunge, fastened to the 
shin-bone of a dead man; and thus 
ye a and furnished, he returned 
to the saloon. On his avrival, it ‘is 
not to be expressed, either the joy and 
content which the others experienced 
in seeing him, or the fear and conster- 
nation of poor Gian-Simone, who be+ 
gan already heartily to repent the cu+ 
riosity which had led him thither. 
Meanwhile, Zoroastro having pla- 
ced on the ground both the spunge 
and the bason, admonished all present 
that they should not question anything 
which they might see or hear that 
night; and, above all, not by any 
means to call God or the saints to 
their remembrance. He then took 4 
little book from his bosom, and pre 
tended, in a low muttering voice, to 
be reading matters of deep and m 
rious import ; after which, he fell on 
his kness, and alternately kissing thé 
earth and lifting up his hands and eyes 
to Heaven, continued a full quarter of 
an hour performing the most anti¢ 
gestures in the world ; and these being 
ended, again atose, and dipping the 
spunge in the bason, (which was full 
of some red dye-stuff,) exclaimed, i 


’ @ somewhat louder tone, “ With this 


*s blood, let us make the circlé 

of Pluto.” He then described with the 
unge a large circle, of such dimen 
sions as to occupy two-thirds of the sa- 
loon ; and onceniore falling on hisknees 


in the centre of it, and having kissed 
‘ ¢ 


he eae three times, asked the by 
standers what sign they would have- 


it Upon this, Pilacca, turning to Gian-Si- 


mone, (who stood shaking all the while 
like an aspen leaf, ) asked what token it 
would please him best to be furnished 
with of all others. But Gian-Simone; 
afraid to’ speak for himself in a mat~' 
ter of so much peril, begged to call 
Scheggia, together with Pilucca, ‘into’ 
consultation with him ; and so, after’ - 
many things had been proposed and 
rejected, some as too trifling, others.as 
too full of danger, and others again as 
being against the faith; Zoroastro 
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at last interposed, and with a 

a a Sy told them 

mich ee 
w = a 

to make them. 

a ~ a the pepe tos, of 

t importance as a specimen 

<a science. ‘ And that is,” 

said he, “‘ that I even now behold our 

friend Monaco, walking by the side of 


ai that. Monaco was his very dear 
_Mauch-esteemed companion and 


This Monaco was a broker, who had 


trade. He made matches, let houses 

upon commission, acted the go-be- 

tween in love matters, and. had no ob- 

teen required; he was 0 when 

; he Ando one who 

Peres aye enn mg 

ently on the harp ; aman, 

short, who was up to any thing, 

i hao or memes 
great. friend of Zoroastro, 

and. Pilucca, — having ‘been made 

by them duly acquainted with all that 

om Soe inane, Gian-Simone, 

and in their conspiracy, came 

that same evening to Zoroastro’s house, 

ins apsonaenn above described, with two 


, and so also as 
pag ar nee 
every word that was spo- 


in. 
Seeing that all was ready for his 
Sa doiegee 

is, going up to-a green grocer, an 
bargaining for a a a mo- 
wuabadaedbanaees unches 
of lettuce, and a b ite Bot ee 
He is in the act of stringing them to- 
gether. Now he is giving him a groat 
and asking for change: Right! It 


as 
yu 


sii 


comes exactly to six farthings.” 
80 saying, he threw himeelf 


i 


FE H 
HL 


af 


But he 
host, for see! he’s already 
into the air’ by ipvisi 
there he is, o ver the Bishy 
Aha! how finely he 
over the Fiansa i MM 
=e over Stk 
v just entering i 
Ah! he’s half wa through the 
2 wi = 


| 


i 


Lt: 
38.87 


di 


? 


what's 
Fagen te = of all this? ia Jette 
you deal with good and table citi- 
p map ype yay yen 
e terror Gian-Simone, so 
pa and Zoroastro, whe, 
atc him, ( Cebile Pilucee spears 
ed to be attending’ to the misfortunes 
of Monaco,) seeing him turn pale as 
ashes, and unable to utter a syllable, 
WS yemtpreypmegry fone 
we dete oneal 
recover him ; in 
of charity it booted wanitter 
re plier wr the pera 
produced in 
teanh gous: ooeretele 
t agreeable consequeiices | 
Scheggia, . a few 
** I would lay.a 


that you hav have*®* +e eeeab ee Sdanaeewr, | 


himself, though born 
blind,” nd reine Pe, * xe oy 


ue 
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ceive it.” Upon which the poor cul- 
prit, recovering the use of his speech, 
said, with a deep sigh. ‘‘ I only won- 
that ane *#** my = out. 
mercy ! if I was not at the point 
of giving up the ghost «The more 
need,” replied Zoroastro, “ that you 
should go home and dress yourself.” 
So Gian-Simone departed, and Scheg- 
. gia with him, leaving Monaco in great 
apparent dudgeon, and Pilucca busied 
(as it seemed) in soothing him ; but no 
sooner was the coast clear, than they, 
together with Zoroastro, and Scheggia 
also, (as'soon as he had deposited ‘his 
unsavoury companion safely in his own 
house, ) made selves right merry 
at the fool’s expense, and supped, and 
drank, and laughed together, in the 
best humour possible, till past mid- 
ight. . 


e need not follow the course of 
this entertaining history too minutely 
in relating how Gian-Simone was re- 
ceived on his return home, and put to 
bed, or of the fever which subsequent- 

_]y attacked him, and of which he was 
cured after eight days (and of his love 
together) by the skill of Master Sa- 
muel, the Jewish Doctor. All these 
things may be supposed ; and we will 

. Yeturn to our friend Scheggia, who, 
_ when he found that they were safe 

from the dangerous consequences 
which were at first to be apprehended 
as the result of their frolic, began to 
think of the twenty-five ducats, of 
which he felt no inclination to excuse 
the payment. With this view, he 
therefore called upon Gian-Simone 
one morning, (before he had yet ven- 
tured to leave his sick chamber,) and 
began to discourse with him on his 
passion, assuring him that now he had 

i ed the magician’s power, and 
nothing was wanted but the payment 
of the money to the full success of his 

wishes. To whom Gian-Simone, hang- 

' ng his head, thus replied,—“ Com- 

e, I thank you, and I thank the 
ician also; and, to say it in few 
words, I shall trouble myself no far- 
ther with either zhosts or devils. The 
Lord help me! if I do not even now 
tremble all over whenever I bethink 
me of Monaco, and his sudden appari- 
tion in the midst of us, when he had 
been carried through the air, and could 
not tell by whom, and was half dead 
with the terror of it. I now solemnly 
swear and protest to you, that all my 
love is clean departed out of my body, 
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and for that same widow, I no longer 
care a pin’s head; nay, rather; I may 
say, that I loathe the very name of 
her, considering (as 1 do) that she was 
the cause of my being well nigh fright- 


ened out of my life. -Lord! what a 
fright I was in! My very hair stands 
on end whenever I think of it, and of 
Master Zoroastro and his inférnal do- 
ings, which brought it upon me.” 
When Scheggia heard him thus rea~ 
son, he began to fear that all they had 
yet done was mere labour in vain, and 
said to himself, ‘‘ So, after all, he 
won't go as we would . drive’ him.” 
Turning, however, to Gian-Simone, 
with the air of .a man who feels him- 
self much offended, he said to -him, 
** Gian-Simone; ‘what is this I hear? 
Take care that the magician be not 
enraged at you.. Why, what the'devil 
are you thinking about? I very much 
fear, that when Zoroastro finds what 
a fool you have been making of him, 
he will play.you such a turn as will 
make you stare. A pretty thing, in- 
deed, when men of ‘honour break 
their promises ! What need had he to 
give you a sign, if you at the time in- 
tended to pursue the matter no far- 
ther? All that is, Gian-Simone, he is 
not a person to play your tricks upon ; 
and, if he gives you an ape’s or_an 
ass’s head in place of your own, as a 
recompense for your foolery, take my 
word that it is the very least you can 
have to expect from him.” During 
this harangue, Gian-Simone’s counte- 
nance had already waxed white as a 
sheet, and he answered, “ By the 
blood of all the martyrs, I swear, that 
I will to-morrow, the first thing’ in 
the morning, go before the Council of 
Eight, and reveal all that has happen- 
ed. Nay, I know not ‘what prevents 
my going immediately.” At the men- | 
tion of the Council of Hight, it-was | 
Scheggia’s turn to change countenance, 
and he said to himself, “‘ This is no 
time to fight naked. -Let us take care 
that the devil de not join in proces- 
sion.” Then turning to Gian-Simone, 
with an air of gentle entreaty, he said 
to himi, “ My dear friend, Gian-Si- 
mone, not for 4 thousand florins would 
I have Zoroastro know what you have 
just been saying. Think you*that the 
Council of Bight has any power over. 
devils? He has.a thousand modes of 
circumventing you, without your 
knowing anything about the. matter. 

I haye. been thinking, however, that, 
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seeing 


—_ 


4s in truth courteous and li- 

‘and: a*v tleman in his 

- and re , if you were 

. with a present, at no* great 

terreno three or four couple 

capons, eight or ten pigeons, a do- 

Stik: iehes! OF goed witte, Hah 2 dénea 

cream cheeses, and a basket or two of 

fan which you may send him 
y 
bet 


afar 


the market-people,—he would be 
ter with ‘some ‘such little 
mark of attention, and have a higher 
opinion of your gratitude and liberal- 
ity, than}if you were to pay him a 
hundred ducats; and-you will then 
see whether he does not send to return 
thanks for your kindness, and so you 
will make him your best friend ; where- 
as, if you act otherwise, you will only 
be fishing on dry ground, and pull the 
hatchet down on your own legs.” This 
advice pleased Gian-Simone wonder- 
fully, and he agreed to follow in every 
- respect the directions of his friend 
Scheggia, into whose hands he forth- 
with counted out just as much money 
as he — him ee be \c3noe 
ry for his propitiatory offering, wi 
whgch the other immediately went to 
market, and a conscientiously ex~ 
pended every farthing in the purchase 
tof the above-mentioned articles, and 
had them carried by two porters to 
Zoroastro’s house, where, together 
with. Pilucca and Monaco, they all 
made good cheer, and regaled them- 
selves with many a hearty laugh, at 
the expense of the donor of the feast, 
not excepting even the porters. 
Whilst, however, they indulged 
their sportive humour to the utmost 
at the treat which was thus provided 
for them, it did not fail to occur to 
them all, that a debt of five-and-twen- 
ty ducats pe ill discharged by a 
ent of a su 3 and the 
eae ieitiph ate 8 enh their 
fill, than they began to set their wits 
at work in devising means to recover 
the promised gratuity, without com- 
promising their safety, or entangling 
themselves with the Couneil of Eight. 
‘Many were the schemes pro and 
- ¢anvassed ; and at last one (of Piluc- 
ca’s invention) was agreed to and fix- 
ed upon, as the most free from objec- 
tion, on the ground either of difficulty 
or 3 and which, accordingly, 
met with full success, as you will now 
hear related. 
' The friends ted over night, 
each returning to his own house ; and 
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early the next morning, Pilucea, 
way of ’ 


commencement to the 

having drawn 
up a counterfeit: legal summons or ci- 
tation, put it into the hands of ‘one of 
his own workmen, (who were at ‘that 
time employed about the decorations 
of the chureh.of Santa Maria’ del 
Fiora,) a man’ with a short si 
beard, looking; for all the world; like a 
catchpole, whom he moreover atmed 
with a long sword by his side; and 
sent him thus ‘accoutred’ to ~ Master 
Gian-Simone’s house, | properly *in- 
do there. Accordingly, he Get knock. 

o there. i , he first’ . 

ed at the door; which bei 
he marched up stairs (precede by the 
servant maid) into the chamber where 
the luckless Gian-Simone was lying in 
bed, by whom. being: asked’ what was 
his business with him, he answéred, 
“Read, and you will know.” 'There~ 
with he turned half way round, soas to 
discover the sword he’wore by his side, 
which .Gian-Simofe no sooner saw 
than he guessed his'office, and‘instant- 
ly rose from his bed, (very dolorotis,) 
and, taking the fatal paper to tle light, 
read the following summons :—‘“ On 
behalf and by order of his Reverence 
the Viear of the Archbishop of ‘Flo- 
rence, it is commanded thee, Gian< 
Simone, hatter, that thou present thy- 
self, within three hours from the time 
of receiving this citation, at the Chan~ 
cery of the aforesaid Bishopric, on p 
of excommunication, and of a fine of 
100 florins.” Signed with the sii 


ture of the Chancellor, and 

all ———— at least as Gian-Simone’ 
thought in his terror) with’ the n 

lar seal of office. ereat it isnot to 


be marvelled, if he remained utter« 
y Pew semen re with fear and sorrow, 
thinking to himself what could be’the 


reason of ae ing ; not 
doubting, recone at heveiehh im- 
mediately go to the Chancery, and 
give himself up-to abide the event of 
the summons ; consoling himself with 
the reflection, that he had-all his life 
kept clear of all transactions with thé 
clerical and monastic fraternity ; and, 
therefore, that he could have no- 
thing to be called to account ‘for, or 
for the infringement of ecclesiastical 


privileges. 

' Meanwhile, Scheggia, who was ‘ly- 
ing in wait, to nt his egress, 
a loud- knocking at the door, which was 
opened to him, and no sooner entérs 
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ter with 


i and what is the cause of 
ions? . 
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esign of the magician’s power. On 
Which account he was filled with 
i us, and went immedi- 
to Vicar, to whom he re-- 
; circumstantially, all that Piluc- 
ca had told him, and called Pilucca. 
himself-to vouch for the facts. Where- 
upon the Vicar, seeing that the affair 
bore, (to say 
e a summons. 


immediately, but, inasmuch as it was 
and the 


: 


so until the 


EF 


next mornin: 


now been i by a priest, who is 
one of the Vicar’s es and a. 

friend of my own."—. 
ct hod is thie all,” replied. Gian-Simo- 
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' par Scneaeie Qh! if thou -had’st but. 


best of it,) a very ugly. 


Chancellor was not pre-; 
And all this I have just. 





CApril, 
ne, ‘ that you make such a stir about? 
What. have we.done, after all ?”—~ 
‘* What have we done ?” rejoined the 
other ; “Qh ! you will soon know what, 
we have done. We have done. that 
which is to the opersapenent of. our 


holy religion, in the place, by 
evidencing our belief in spirits and ine, 
cantations, and seeking, by the help of 
devils, to dishonour a noble and vir 
tuous lady ; and in the next place, by 
bringing our friend Monaco into peril 
of his life, seeing that he was in 

igh of dyi peor yes the mere 

ight of such an aerial transportation, 
or of having his neck broken through. 
the malice of the fiends who carried 
him ; all which are matters involving. 
capital punishment ; and you may, be 
quite certain, that if we present our 
selves before the Vicar, we shall be 
that very instant clapped into prison, 
and, ei by confessing the crime, 
subject ourselves to the chance of being 
burned at the stake, or, by abiding the 
proof, (for as to denying the matter, 
that is impossible,) have, at the very, 
best that can befall us, to be pelted to, 


ia, within an inch of our lives in the pil- 


lory, or be made to ride through the. 
streets on a jack-ass, with our sen~ 


» tences written on our backs, to suffer; 


confiscation of all our goods, and then: 
be thrown into some dungeon, there 
to pass. the remainder of our days in re+ 
pentance. Alas! alas! and does this 
seem a matter of no importance to 


, you?” Saying which, he shed so many. 


artificial tears as it was marvellous-to- 
behold, and continued, ‘‘ Alas! alas! 
ia! Go now and buy thy~ 


now. the money at hand, thou might-. 
est make thine escape from this misery, 
as, we may be sure, the enchanter him- 
self will do, the moment he hears what. 
has befallen us; seeing that he is far 
too- wise to wait while the hemp grows. 
that is to hang him:” 

Gian-Simone, having duly consi- 
dered the words, and paid attention. 
to the gestures used, and tears shed,, 
by his companion, concluded by firm=- 
ly believing that all he said. was the, 
precise truth ; whereat he was seiz-, 
ed. with a.greater fright than he-had, 
ever before experienced, thinking that. 
he was already as good as in the hands 
of the hangman ; and so he began to- 
cry and lament him, and to blas-,- 
pheme and curse his love, the widow, 
the magician, (together with his art 
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Sch ; Pilueca;‘and ali whe 
ad onythige to do. with ‘ bringing 
him into his present agony ; ‘but at 

» Feeovering himself so far as to 
renew his inquiries, he turned to 
Scheggia- and asked, ‘‘ But what will 
Pilucea and Zoroastro do in this emer- 

?”—* As for Pilueca,” answered 

other, “he and Monaco under- 
stand one another, and so he will be 
let off, that he may give evidence 
against us ; and Zoroastro has a thou- 
sand ways of escaping, which we do 
not dream of ; ay, and might show us 
the way to escape also, would we but 
let him.”—“‘ Why the devil don’t 
ag fly to him instantly, and entreat 
i Sa yyerem af ha Gian-Simone. 
Well, I know what e may say 
of you,” answered A tt * that 
you have fallen out of the frying-pan 
to the fire, with'a vengeance. But, 
seriously, with what face could you 
have me go and ask him to assist you, 
when you have broken word to 
him for twenty-five ducats? You are 
not to imagine, that, for the sake of 
that trunipery present which you sent 
him, he has forgotten the debt that 
was owing from you.”—“Oh! if he 
hm ate ars by an a 
our present il,” exclai Gian- 
Simone, “he shall be paid this very 
moment, to the uttermost farthing ; 
and I empower you to make him this 
assurance.” —“* Please heaven !” eja- 
culated the other, raising his hands and 
, *« that he may listen to 


eyes 

et ! Well, I will go to him 
itly, and deliver your message ; 
but upon this understanding, that you 
will by no-means retract your present 
engagement.” —* Don’t doubt it ;pray 
don’t doubt it,” rejoined Gian-Simo- 
ne; * Oh! that ever it should be my 
lotto falt under the dominion of 
priests, who will declare me 2 heretic, 
and roast me before a slow fire, with- 
out scruple. Go ! go, as fast as your feet 
pore you, and God be with — 
therewith Scheavia d like 
an arrow from a bow, more than ever 
pe veges 3 ; and, without moving from 
Simone’s house any further than 
so as to be out of sight from it, 
speedily returned, and pretended 
to his companion that he had been 
with the necromancer, who was ready 
to do all’ that was ired of him, but 
insisted on being paid the money be- 

fore-hand. wine 


Gian-Simone, who, for all his fears 


of the Inquisition, had no 
ness for with his 
the habit of 


EB 


“ 


: 

e 

i 

Fae 

tH 
ge 

fied 


what manner our ee friend the 
cromancer : t our escapé 
shall be cftexted, seeing that it is possi« 
ble the very attempt may be of such-a 
nature as to us more with the 


replied Scheggia ; * and ¥ will accor. 
dingly go satisfy myself on that 
head. Do you, -in the ‘meantime, 
count over your ducats once again, and 
be sure you have them all: the 
moment I return, so that no time 

be lost.” Sa thus, he again 


la a 
mancer andl his friend Pilucca, (who 
was also present,) borg the report of 


his , and, . finally 
on what was to be said for Gian~ 
Simone’s satisfaction, and his. 
health in some _—_ of the wine he 
had sent them the day ing, went 
back to deliver the result of his ‘se. 
Upon ‘his return to Gian-Simone’s 


house, he found that the latter had al-. 


ready finished counting over the mo- 
ney, and was excessively eager to learn 
in what manner the eseape’ was’ to be 
effected, whereupon he thus:expl: 
himself: “ My dear friend, Gian: 
mone, the way in which the magician 
poses to extricate ‘us from our em- 
rassment, is as follows. Know them, 
eeg: Br on inquiry of his fami 
rit, (whom' he-h 
tle,) he has discovered that there are 
only four in the world, (be- 
sides ourselves, ) who, as yet, know any 
thing of the matter wherewith we are 
charged ; that is to say, Pilucca,; Mo- 


naco, the Vicar, and the Chancellor’; - 


and, moreover, that the Chancellor 
himself, although he has made out the 
citations, has not caused them to be 
entered in his books, because it is not 
usual to make such entries until the 
ies have actually 

ow, having ascertained these facts, 
the next thing he did, has been to 
make four images of green wax—one 


coliGaie ta date 


appeared to ther. - 


labs 








ti of Lethe, upon whose 
Ww is every minute expected 


in that water, 


ts 
afterwards burn them—the immeiliate 
- effect of which will be, that-each of the 


persons whom these im are intend- 
ed to represent, will forthwith lose all 
memory of the transaction, and will 
never again recover the smallest trace 
of it, even though they should live 
three thousand years. Pilucea and 
Monaco will then think us no better 
than madmen if we should even utter 
‘a syllable about the matter ; and as 
for the Vicar and Chancellor, having 
no record of it in writing, it will be 
the same to them, for all the world, 


as if no such thing had ever existed.” . 


Great and marvellous as these mat- 
ters seemed to Gian-Simone, yet they 
were ing in his estimation to what 
he firmly believed himself to have wit- 
nessed, in the transportation of Mo- 
naco | h the air, by demons; so 
be gave implicit credence to the tale 

tate and pointing to the nas con- 
taining the precious deposit, “ There,” 
said he, “are the ducats ; make haste 
apa iver ion. Bat what shall we 
, Seeing they are only twenty-two, 
and not twenty-five in eine i the 
worthy necromancer should object to 
the deficiency? They were twenty- 
five the other day, but three I spent 
ing the articles I rept 

way of present.” —‘‘ Never mind,” sai 
cl *€ rather than the insurance 
Should fail for want of the stipulated 
emium, I will take up the remain- 

Ger at my own banker’s by the way. 
a - cana vom manly ws ant 
who'w stand upon threedu- 
cata?” And so saying, took the box and 
carried. it away in full triumph to his 
companions,. who readily accepted the 
excuse for the deficiency, ane pent 
evening, and many su ing 

ones, in the most exuberant jollifica- 
on on the fruits of their ingenuity. 
. eanwhile Gian-Simone was quite 
iapatient to.ascertain the fact of the 
accomplishment of his happy delive- 
rance, nor was it long before Scheggia 
returned to him with the news of all 
having been executed in form and me- 
thod precisely as he had previously re- 
‘ adding, that, to confirm the 
| of their security, he had actually 
imself, on his way to Gian-Simone’s, 
met Monaco, who accosted him with 
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as if nothing had happen 
had been far from the case, ever since 
his aerial. voyage. 

How happy poor Gian-Simone was 
rendered by this intelligence, is not to 
be expressed ; and he could not. for- 
bear asking, “ Do you think, my dear 
fellow, that if Zoroastro had made an 
image for me, .I also should have,so 
clean forgotten the matter ?”—‘‘ Doubt- 
less,” answered Scheggia. ‘‘ How can 
you. question it ?”—‘‘ Why, then,” 
rejoined Gian-Simone, “I very much 
wish that. you would go back to the 
Magician, and desire him to have the 

eat kindness to do this for me, see~ 
ing, that if I could but lose all remem- 
brance of the thing having happened, 
I should be at this moment. the hap- 
piest fellow under the sun.” Scheggia 
was infinitely diverted at this grave re- 
quest ; but having represented. that it 
might not be quite so easy a matter to 
catch the messenger, (who had. been 
dismissed after his first errand was ac- 
complished) and send him back to.hell * 
for another. bottle, and that there was 
some risk of offending the magician by 
such a proposal, Gian-Simone was at 
last pers to be contented ; and, to 
his infinite satisfaction, shortly after- 
wards meeting, both with Pilucca and 
Monaco, received from their manner to- 
wards him, the fullest conviction of the 
effect of the incantation of oblivion.— 
Nor, to his dying day, was he ever un- 
deceived in the matter, though he fre- 
quently endeavoured, by means. of 
hints and surmises, to awaken. those 
worthy gentlemen to a recollection of 
the fact ; while they, on their sides, 
took care never to forget the jest, but 
often regaled themselves and their com- 
panions in the choicest manner with 
the relation of it. 


Tue sixth novel of the same supper 
relates how the illustrious quartetto of 
hoaxers already enumerated, (viz. Lo 
Scheggia, Il Pilucca, Il Monaco,.and 
Zoroastro,). upon another. occasion 
played, off a trick (or rather a. series of 
tricks) something similar to the pre- 
ceding, against a .poor- unfortunate 
mystific, by-name Master Guasparre 


di Calandra, a member of the Gold- - 

beater’s Company ; and the object. of 

which being (like that of the former) 

the acquisition of solid advantage, in 

the shape of a ruby ring of great. ya- 
13 
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jue, 


we Botenh- Duy feed reeeainder st 


in this mere matter-of- 


their lives, as surely as ever swindler 
was transported to that expiatory re- 
This second = being so nearly 
parallel to that which, with so mue 
tedious detail, has already been com- 
memorated, we shall forbear to com- 
oe the “7 ' = rather 
ustratin, e state r 

Datiet at Florence during the dienth 
and sixteenth centuries with reference 
to the “ art magic,” of which the for- 
mer story affords so eurious a speci- 
men, by a passage from that very sin- 
gular piece of auto-biography, the 
“ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini ;” 
from whence it will be seen, that even 
at a later period than that assigned to 
the fraud practised on Gian-Simone 
Po hatter, eatin the most consider- 
able artists, and (in every wa’ eatest 
iuses of his time, was eth ie the 

py ton of similar artifices. 

: venuto has related how, ‘as is 
cet ory Poprgd incre he had hap- 
pened to n love a you i- 
cilian girl, “who walexpeedng toon: 
tiful,” by name Angeli¢a, whose mo- 
ther having discovered the intrigue, 
had taken the timely precaution of 
withdrawing with her daughter to 
Naples. It appears that the lover was 
not long inconsolable for the loss of 
his mistress, he informs us 
that he committed incredible acts of 
madness (after the manner of the Pa- 


ladin Orlando) in the’ attempt to re- - 


cover her. ‘T'wo months afterwards, 
she wrote to him that she was in Si- 
cily, very discontented. 

** At that time,” says he, (and we 
shall prefer following our author as 
closely as we are able, in his own lan- 
guage, to presenting our readers with 
the narrative im the less peculiar garb 
of Mr Roscoe’s recent translation)— 
.** At that time I had abandoned my- 


Y imagined, 
love for the sake of extinguishing the 
old, It happened, that in the course 
of divers certain éxtravagancies, I 
formed a friendship with a Sicilian 
priest, who was a man of most elevat- 
ed genius, and sufficiently well letter- 
ed in Greek and Latin. Having once 
upon a time fallen into conversation 
with him, we got upon the subject of 
the art magic ; whereat, being vehe- 
Vor. XIII. 
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toine of it I said to Thave hed 
the all my life 


long, either to behold or 
cm cern te ftir. Where 
to riest stout 

ia ought that man to 


among the rest, the 
aforesaid eat himself in order, 
and told me that I should look out 
for a companion or two. A y> 
I called upon Vincenzio Romolj 
most intimate friend, ) and he! 
with him one of a, who was him- 


a} 


asafcetida, precious perfumes. 

fire ; also certain other perfumes of very 

execrable odour. When all was re ‘ 

ouing yy the shina saben’ Gus 
ing us 

fellow conjuror of his that he should 

cast the perfumes into the fire, as 


the care of fire and perfumes both ; 
and then set to work at his conjura- 
tions. This business lasted more than 
an hour and a half, at the end of 


Mite gree several legions of 
s0 that the Coliseum was quite 


prising number of them, he turned. to 
me, and said, * Benvenuto, ask them 
something.” I said, * Let them do so 
as to bring me in company with’ 
dear Angeles the Sicilian” For 
night, however, we had no sort of ati- 
swer ; but, nevi I received the 
greatest. possible satisfaction with re- 
gard to what I desired to become ac- 
quainted with. 

«¢ The necromancer then said, that it 
was necessary we should go a second 
time, when I —— be satisfied-a8 to 

3 ' 











st intimate acquaintance. 
ese I came again to the place of ap- 
pointment, and found the conjuror, 
who had already made the same pre- 
parations as before, and with the same, 
or,rather more particular ceremonies, 
laced us all in the midst of his circle. 
e then committed to Vincenzio the 
care of the perfumes and the fire, which 
he divided with Agnolint Goddi, and 
plea} in my hand the pentacle,* which 
told me I was to turn towards the 
places that he should point out to me ; 
and underneath this pentacle I held 
my little shop-boy. The necromancer 
next began to make some most terrible 
incantations, calling by their proper 
llations a vast number of demons, 
chiefs of those legions, and invok- 
ing them by the virtue and power of 
the uncreated, living, and eternal God, 
in Hebrew, and y in Greek and La- 
tin also ; in such sort, that the Coliseum 
was speedily filled with them in num- 
bers a hundred times more than upon 
the former occasion. Vincenzio de 
moli busied himself all the time in at- 
tending to the fire, and Agnolino with 
him, and also to the precious perfumes. 
- I, by the advice of the necromancer, 
again demanded to be brought in com- 
pany with Angelica. The necroman- 
cer turning to me, said, ‘ Don’t you 
hear them say, that you shall be with 
her before a month is over ?’ therewith 
entreating me that I would stand 
firmly by him, seeing that the legions 
were upwards of a thousand more in 
number than he had demanded, and 
were so much the more dangerous! and 
that, since they had now satisfied me as 
to all I had required of them, I ought 
to behave very civilly to them, and let 
them depart in peace. On the other 
hand, my boy, who was underneath 
the pentacle, frightened out of his 
senses, exclaimed that there were in 


most 
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the place at least a million of fierce 
men, all of them threatening us; de- 
ing, moreover, that there had ap- 
to him four'enormous giants, all 
armed, making signs as if they wanted 
to break into our circle. Thereupon, 
while the conjuror, who himself trem- 
bled for fear, was endeavouring, the 
best he could, with gentle a fair 
words, to persuade them to 3 
Vincenzio Romoli, who- quiv all 
over, kept watching the perfumes.; 
and I, who was quite as much alarm- 
ed as any of them, did all I could to 
make a shew of bravery, and succeed- 
ed so far as marvellously to inspirit 
them. Yet, for certain, I gave myself 
over for dead, when I saw the terror 
which had seized on the necromancer. 
As for my boy, he remained fixed, 
with his head between his knees, cry~ 
ing out, ‘ I will die in this posture ; we 
are all of us lost.’ Again I said to 
him, ‘ These creatures are all under- 
neath us, and that which you behold 
is nothing but smoke and shadow; ¢ 
so lift up your eyes.’ He lifted up his 
face accordingly, and then exclaim 
‘ The whole Coliseum is on fire, 
the flames are falling upon us!’ there- 
with clapping” his hands before his 
face, an ing that he was a dead 
man, Sed. that he would look no 
more. The conjuror commended 
himself to me, imploring me. that I 
would hold fast by him, and that I 
would tell Vincenzio to burn some 
asafeetida, which I did according- 
ly; and in doing so, cast my eyes 
towards Agnolino Goddi, who was ter- 
rified to such a degree, that the whites 
of his eyes were turned outwards, 
and he was more than half dead ; upon 
which I said to him, ‘ Agnolo, in such 
a place as this a man must not be 
afraid; but he must rather stir. him- 
self, and see how he can be of service ; 
therefore, quick, throw some of that 
asafcetida into the fire.’ Agnolo 
being thus summoned, began to move. 
My poor boy ventured to look up, 
and, recovering a little from his panic: 
said, ‘ Now they begin to run away 
with a vengeance.’ And thus we re- 


mained till the matin bell was begin- 





and 
the 


on which were inscribed w 


* The pentacle (called here pintaculo) ‘‘ was a magical pene of card, stone, 
and figures consi 
power of dezmons.””—See Orl. Fur. c. 3. st. 21. 


ered very efficacious against 


+ “ A proof, (observes the Italian editor,) that these appearances were, like a phan- 


tasmagora, the effect of a magic-lantern on volumes of smoke from various kinds of 
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to ring; when the boy again told 

bog fs very few of them an remain- 

ed, and those at a distance from one 
another. 

“The necromancer, when he had 
performed all the rest of his ceremo- 
nies, undressed himself, and replaced 
a@ great bundle of books which he had 
bse oe with him, led the way, and we 
all followed him out of the circle, each 
won under his seen eo 

ear ; epee” my boy, who 
had placed himself in the middle, and 
held the conjuror by the coat, and me 
by the cloak, and who kept continually 
saying, all the way as we went towards 
our homes in the Banchi, that two of 
those very devils whom we had seen in 
the Coliseum were kitking and skip- 
ping along before us, sometimes upon 
the roofs of the houses, and sometimes 
upon the rene The conjuror 
said, ne st od times ree ever 
placed himself in the magic circle, so 
great an* adventure had never before 
ed to him, and wanted to per- 
e me to assist him in the conse- 
«ration of a certain book, by means 
of which, he assured me, we should 
make ourselves masters of infinite 
riches, seeing that it would enable us 
to require of the devils to shew us the 
places of hidden treasures, with which 
the ‘earth abounds, and in what way 
to attain unbounded wealth ; and that 
these toys of love were mere vanity 
and folly, and things of no account. 
I told him that I would very willingly 
join with him if I understood La- 
tin. Upon which he observed, that 
the understanding Latin was a matter 
of no sort of consequence ; and that, 
if he chose, he might find many who 
understood Latin, and would be will- 
ing to embark with him, but he had 
never met with one who the 
courage and firmness of mind that I 
did, and that I should do well to at- 
tend to his counsel. In these discour- 
ses we at last reached our houses ; and 
there was not one of us all that did 
oe that night®but dream of 
e 


We need not this marvel- 
lous tale to its conélusion, in the un- 
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expected mex of the author with 
his beautiful Sicilian, just within the 
period of a month, as the devils had 
promised ; but having mentioned this 
new translation of Benvenuto’s Mé~ 
moirs,* shall merely observe, that it 
was our intention to have noticed it 
somewhat more fully; but that, 
rehending the book to be already 
nown to most readers in its former 
version by Dr Nugent, we have 
changed our stiisd in that respect, and 
think it requires not our assistance to 
recommend it to all who, without pos- 
sessing a sufficient acquaintance with 
the Italian language to read the origi- 
nal, are desirous of being introduced 
to the knowledge of a most eccentric 
character, and ‘a familiarity with the 
modes of thinking and living which 
revailed among all ranks of society 
in Se! during the most brilliant pe- 
riod of her modern annals. He will 
there also find himself in the compan 
of popes without their pontificals, eid 
of kings and dukes in their robes-de- 
chambre, and will scarcely form a bet- 
ter opinion of either by being admit- 
ted to this closer intimacy ; and if he 
be one who is fired with admiration 
the works of art, produced at the epoch 
of its greatest s » he will find 
in every page the fame of some great 
inter or sculptor, whom he has yet 
nown only in the methodical pages 
of Vasari or Landi, starting, as it were, 
into lifé on the canvas, and i 
familiar dialogue with the self-imnpor- 
tant hero of the tale. Such are the 
inducements we may honestly hold 
out to the perusal of these entertain- 
ing volumes, by all who feel their in- 
terest excited by the mention of any 
one of the to which we have 
now incidentally'adverted. With re- 
gard to the present translation, we shall 
only add, that it possesses the merit of 
being fluently, and even elegantly, 
written, but without sufficient atten- 
tion to the simple and characteristic 
style of the original narrative, which 
would be better represented in more 
homely English ; our notion respect- 
ing which we have endeavoured, to 
embody in the foregoing specimen. 





* Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine artist, written by himself, &c. -A 


new edition, corrected and enlarged 


from the last Milan edition ; with the Notes and Ob- 


servations of G. P. Caspani; now first translated by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Two vols, 


8vo, Colburn, 1822. 
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de Tengin. I was directed hi- 
her, but I almost doubt the correct- 
of Pere Antoine’s information. 
ou will pardon the intrusion, Mon- 
, if I am wrong ;—but do I ad- 
myself to the gentleman who 
ars the name of Jean le Rond D’A- 
lembert ? 
ia te Aer? So I am called, Ma- 
e. 

Mad. de T. All is right, then. I 
have received such extraordi ac- 
counts of the abilities you di bd 
while at that my curiosity 
been greatly raised. It has, therefore, 
lon among my first wishes to 
take acquaintance with you; and as 
my rank is of no inferior order, my 
countenance and patronage, young 
man, may be of considerable service 


to Ay w 
_D’A. You are conferring on me, 
Madame, too much honour. I ama 
retired student, busied in the pursuit 
of a science which would coalesce but 
| with the gaieties of fashionable so- 
ciety. Geometry would, I fear, fur- 
nish few interesting topics for your 
coterie. 
de Fgh never fear; you 
of other things besides 
q in that dull branch of asd 
. J know that you have evinced 
; ers in other Gopertensnte 3 
are © to possess readiness, 
’ th, and erudition. At 
my evening parties, I have visitors 
you would be glad to meet, and 
before whom you would soon feel 
yourself proud to display your accom- 
plishments. 
D’A. You give me credit, pain, 
an I 
ean exactly say I feel. I don’t doubt 
but that i come in due season. 
As yet, however, I work for improve- 
ment, not for show, and am but a no- 
T devote myoolf: fora while, then, all 
te m : for a while, 
Genre ts Lidure to make propre in 


it. 

~ Mad. de T. My protection will leave 
sufficiently master of your time to 

do all that is needful; it will not 

bt a ge gy self-abandonment to 

the Muse of Mathematics, if there be 
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MATERNAL TENDERNESS. 
D’Atemsert, Mapame pr Tencin, JEANNETON, 


such a charmer ; for I see that I must 
suffer her to be co-patroness with-me. 

DA. Believe me, Madame, I am 
most intimately penetrated with gra- 
titude for your offered favour, but I 

tfully decline it, as inconsistent 
with my present designs. 

wae o T.. Monsieur, you appear 
to wanting in a proper sense 
of Se Remains I would ion to you. 
It has not, I assure you, been at all 
my custom to trouble myself with so- 
liciting the attendance of poor wits at 
the Hotel de Tengin ; and when they 
have been graced with an invitation, 
a refusal has. been little expected, and 
still more seldom given. 

D’A. You seem inclined, Madame, 
to liberate me from the restraints of 

liteness. Let it suffice that you now 

ow that the attractions of the Hotel 
de Tencin are not all-prevailing. I 
am, I really believe, though I am 
to be boastful—but I conceive I am 
able to resist its magnetic power. 

Mad. de T. And who are you, no- 
ble Monsieur, since you think yourself 
entitled to treat me with impertinence? 
But I have indulgence for you, and 
even authority over you; so, for this 
once, I will overlook it. 

Jeanneton, (D'A.’s foster mother.) 
My child, M. Jean, the lady speaks 
you fair. Be civil; there is a good 
man.—Ah, Madame, he is of the 
sweetest temper, if a body does not 
put him in a passion.—I think it would 

ou good, child, to go to the lady’s, 
and not sit moping all day and night 
with a pen in your hand before those 
great books. 
ne de bs oun woman, I should 
ve thought that respect for your su 
periors would have made you see the 
room. Surely your intrusion is not 
expected, when your lodger has a vi- 
sitor on business. 

DA. Lady, 1 beg you will consider 
that worthy, that most excellent wo- 
man, as my mother. She is the mis+ 
tress of the house, and I am no lodger 
of hers.—There is no need, Jeatine- 
ton, that you should retire. 

Mad. de T'. Your mother, indeed ? 
Why, high and mighty Monsieur, 
were you not found exposed near the 
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chr 5nd enh tm wih 
name of it was given you? 
D’A...Do you taunt me with the 


eer to me me y, the base- 
ae 


my birth? Yes, 
inde 


ae a deserted found- 
‘woman. ya it .is,that her h 
earnings have not. been bestowed. ip 


fe me into what. I am; for my 
father. (be he who gnay—I know 
him not bepconmnpy tp means both 
now Eno and to. educate me. You 
now all that I can inform you 
of ; but still I am ignorant of the right 
by which you break in upon my pri- 
vacy, pry into the most en cir- 
cumstances of my. life, and consider 
‘that you have just cause to be offend- 
ed at my choosing to have the controul 
of my own time and movements. 
ad. de T, Yes,,indeed, I have 
such a right; and I cannot be mis- 
taken, since I came hither to intrust 
with an important secret, in think- 
ing that you will hear it with glad- 
ness. If this nurse of yours is trust- 
worthy, ‘she, I suppose, must hear it 
also ; though I should prefer commu- 
nicating it to yourself alone. 

D’A. Jeanneton has ever been my 
best friend through life, and from her 
I keep back no secrets that concern 
my welfare. 

Mad. de T. You show a strange 
taste, methinks, in; your. choice, of a 
; but no,matter,, You can 


then, like to have intelligence of your 
mother > 
D'A. If you come to speak on that 
tally Pay = an 
y, deave me in my present no- 
rance.as to who she is. Pedehe: itr 
her, nor wish to know her. 
Mad. de T. Unnatural man! Sup- 
that she is to behold you, 
ou to her maternal bosom? 
has been contented to en- 
‘anne absence hour of my 
birth till now—full twenty years ; her 
mother. aiieetion has taken a long 
time in susceptible. 
_ Mad, de T. What, young man,—is 
oo Ae walt of netare so holy as that 
for her child, 
to be ten with, itter ery wd 
and chilling sarcasm ? eo 
— this too by that very him- 


pose 
4 fold 
OND’. Sho! 


ha ana in bare F 






upon ns 
the way 
when. its 


for twenty long years, has 


herself even against common ¢ 
—and who now, I know. pre 4 


unless it be that the simple Jansenist 
Fathers may haye trumpeted 
undeserved praises. of my abies 
comes forward by you, I presume, as 
a mediatrix, to claim her interest in 
me—if you do know her,. advise and 
beseech her still to. keep. un- 
known tome. It will be for our su- 
tual happiness.. << ,. 

Mad. de.T: Yon are severe, _Mon- 
sieur, upon the w of Ha. 3 
fellow-creatures, aay profess yourself 
unacquainted with the motives which 
led her to this conduct.. Cannot your 
charity conceive that: they may. od 
been in some measure reasonable? You 
are incompetent to judge whether her 


treatment of i may not have been 


venial,— y it was comp 
upon hersotoact,—inevitable, not 

in her scope of free agency to do ae 
wise. How. dare you,. Set 


one who has hitherto, been.all unkown 


to your 
D’A. Ay, all unknown, ‘indeed! 

grant she may remain so! i haye_no 

affection ope her. _ I owe. her 

no return ves no reveren 

obedience ; no -dut eeu 
a a 





rep : 
pec from you ye 


D'A. “She has no such claim on 
No doubt, I was. child gach claim on me, 
ies coke st:ine wpihnat ane: added 


eA. = ' mother— 
mother? Oh, no! (throwing 
himel in rag agi Jean- 


neton, is my. se are 
the breasts from which I drew my 


i 
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earliest nourishment—in sickness, in 
fretful infancy, and 

. boyhood ;—with this admi- 

rable wonian have I found refuge. 1 


have had no lack of love, I was 
@ castaway, a peuryee a wned, 
nameless, born child of dishonour. 


+Nay, do not weep, good Jeanneton, I 
am your son, yours only, ever as I ever 
have been.— Lady, you have acted 
cruelly towards yourself in making so 
and inopportune a disclo- 
sure. I cannot speak with rancour 
towards one from whom I derived m 
. being, but I retract nothing that 
have said. We have kept asunder hi- 
therto—let us do so in future. This 
re shall be — od | 
it never passed. I pray you wi 
excuse me for saying, that I wish the 
interview may not be prolonged. 
-‘.Jeanneton. My dear Jean, you must 
listen to this lady ; she will ad- 
‘vance you in the world. I am a poor 


simple woman, and should die if my - 


sweet Jean were to forsake me in 
my old age. But,. bless your kind 





April, 
ory , old Jeanneton has no fear of 
that. j 
D'A. Hush, Jeanneton, niy mind is 
made up. ; 
Mad. de T. Monster ! ingrate |! ma- 
tricide !—but why should I waste’a 


word upon you? Was! to receive be- 
nefit from your acquaintance, or were 
you to have it from me? But no mat- 
ter—you cannot be more ready than I 
am to forget that this interview has 
ever taken place. I leave you most 
willingly, very sapient Monsieur, to 
the maternal embraces of that doubt- 
less very excellent, but not, as it seems, 
very refined, personage, whom you 
have preferably delegated to fill my 
office. There is time to retrieve your- 
self—do you repent you of your inso- 
lence ? 


D’A. You are safe, Madame, from 
all injurious retorts on my part ; ‘but 
T implore you, allow me to retire, o 
to see you to your carriage. : 

Mad. de T. Oh! Monsieur, spare 
your unwelcome courtesies. I will 
relieve you from my importunity. 


No. IV. 


RICHARD PLANTAGENET. 


King Richard the Third. Well, boy, 


again thou seest thy sire. Hast pene- 
trated the secret of his state ? ‘Wottest 
thou who I am? 


‘ ’ No, sir; you charged me 
aide and implicitly to forbear in- 
quiry, gracing your monition with a 
promise, that, in the ripeness of time, 
your quality, now hidden in mystery, 
zhould be unveiled to me, and that to 
amy exceeding great advantage, if I did 
not defeat your good intentions by 
prying where I should not. 
. King R. True, my poor patient 
; . And hast thou indeed so heed- 
accorded with my wishes? Thou 
entertainest a prudence far beyond thy 
years, and mayest well be entrusted 
with the secret of thy birth ; though 
that. was illicit, thou art sprung of 
noble blood. Thy father wears the 
crown of England. I am thy king, my 
child, and were the realm at peace, 
thou shouldst not shroud thee in that 
lowly garb, though policy makes thy 
isguise for the t necessary. 
Gj, Uknecis.] Am I with my 
and he too my father? And 
ing Richard deign to acknow- 








does 


ledge me as his son? Oh, my liege, I 
have lived among the low and rustic, 
and am all untaught in courtly speech 
and ceremony. I fear much that my 
rude breeding may have made ime ‘to 
offend. Believe me, sire, I was happy, 
most happy, when I was permitted to 
have access to you as my father. May 
I crave and find pardon for avowing 
that this knowledge of your high estate 
hath tempered rather than imcreased 
my joy in beholding you? The King 
of Engiand my parent! Oh, what, sir, 
am I, that.I should raise my eyes to 
such a pitch? Your Grace will find 
excuse for so slender a mind, unpre- 
pared and unfortified against such a re- 
vealment. 

King R. Be composed, sweet. son. 
How much that shifting glow upon 
thy maidenlike cheek reminds me of 
thy ya mother—ay, and thou hast 
her long-fringed hazel-eyes! She was 
the only human se whom I éver 
loved—and yet I loved her only to her 
ruin. I wronged her sorely. Her 
rank of life fitted her not to be m 
mate—well then, I should have ! 
her in her innocence—but she awaken- 
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ed passion in me, Richa: 

a ise I seduced her. Thou wast 
the fruit of our love—and never, no, 
not even on her death-bed, knew she 


in me, Richar ‘d, and under 


who was her paramour. But I am 

not: so. brain-sickly as to dwell on 
, y reveries. Be thou such as th 

ing promise shews thee, and 

will wipe off some of the wrongs I did 
her, by the fair state of honour to 
which [ will wplift her child. Canst 
call to mind thy mother, Richard ? 
. Boy. Oh yes, my liege—excuse these 
tears. 


. King R. Ah, are scalding ones. 
al the Oaicive of thy 
mother’s curse on me hath set them 
streaming. 

Boy. Not so, my lord, she blest yon 
in her latest moments ; yea, with her 
last faint murmurs. ? 

King R. But did she not bid thee 
beware of me—of me, who had mixed 
venom in the vessel of her peace ? 

Boy. I reverence truth, and will not 
gainsay that she gave me cautions— 
if it your Grace, I will repeat 
her latest counsel to me. 

King R. What was it? Say on. 

Boy. Her words dwell with me, and 
seem as sacred as if they were the holy 
text of my breviary.—“ If your father, 
Richard, should ever extend his pro- 
tection to yon, obey. him with single- 
ness of heart in all things lawful. Be 
a and dutiful son to him ; but J 

ute thee, by this state of broken- 
heartedness in which thou seest me 
lying, be first and above all a good 

ild to God. It is possible to be both. 
Had I so walked, I should not have 
shrunk away from every eye, and left 
thee a woeful orphan, my pride and my 
reproach. But ros DY me to. thy 
father, whom I still dearly love, 
though my giving ear to him hath 
brought me to an early grave. “I do 
not upbraid him for it. It was my 
own doting weakness.” And while she 
could clasp her r pale hands, or 
move her white lips, she called down 
blessings on you. 

King R. Mis past, and cannot be 
re-acted. Your welfare is now my 
nearest concern. Hast thou no mount- 
ing thoughts, now that the mist has 
rolled away from the eminence which 
fortune beckons thee to climb? Thou 
_art a shapely stripling, and might’st be 
my page. And yet, until my present 
ous enterprize is decided, Iknow 
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not whether thou oi st. to be ex- 
posed to Mak’; for shall Fat oaanaes 
clare the vital interest I have “thes, 
d pclns nati tus Sandan oP 
a pri Vengeance of in’ 
pina bat an thy orislck “ts oom 
may’st stay about my'pérson an 
see the upshot. I will devise some 
likely reason for it. I give thee warn- 
ing, however, that there will be deads 
ly doings; it may go hard with us. 
Could’st brook to gaze on bloody bat- 
tle? Would’st shrink, fair son, to see 
this head of mine gash’d with trenches, 
through which death may make his 
entry? Your choice is free to go of 
stay. 
ew I will comply with your Grace's 
behest, be it what it will. But if I 
betray the consternation of a timorous 
nature, as yet untried, and unaware of 
what it has to encounter, my lord will 
not hastily spurn as a dastard,: the 
child he has so lately owned. ’° Tt has 
not ever been my hap to witness the 
gs of mortality in its most appalé 
fing hour, save at my poor mother’ 
death-bed. My life has been id 
among my books, or in the fields. 
King R. What, boy, hast thou no 
thirst for glory? But why should I 
tempt thee to embroil thyself ?>—What 
has ambition led to, among all our 
race ?—to lives of hazard, and deaths ‘ 
of violence. My crown was fio é 
prize, and the slippery bauble ‘even 
now sits loosely on my temples. Art 
thou then content and happy to be nié= 
thing more than thou hast been hither- 
to—a noteless youth, under the tutor= 
age of a village priest ? il 
Boy. My lord, 1 have found the 
days too short for the instruction which 
my venerated [we has spent ao 
me, and my nights have known'no 
terruption of their tranquillity. Can 
I exchange my lot for a better F 
King R. ’Tis well. Thou shalt re- 
turn to thy nook of safety. If Hi 
of Richmond be my conqueror, there 
thou may’st still couch perdue and un- 
molested, so be they know thee not for 
mine. I shall havea mighty stakeat ven- 
ture to-morrow in Bosworth field, and 
for whom the die will turn up, there is 
noone that knoweth. But if this wily 
Richmond be foil’d in his presumptu- 
ous adventure, I will see thee soon 
again, my pretty son. ‘Thou shalt be 
a man of n thou wilt; the 
church hath quiet seats enow for ameck 


og 








_ King R. Nay, tender-hearted boy, 
the sacrifice of thy warm blood d 


in no manner advan thy father. 
Thou must be gone. I have unnatural 
fears that all my efforts will not en- 
sure success. It is not my wont to be 
so sensible to silly prognostics of evil. 
Take these gems, my son, conceal them 
about thy person. If I am victorious, 
lose no time esting me, and > 
signet wi @ passport to ad- 
mission. Then shalt thou bear hence- 
forth the honourable surname of our 
house—thou shalt be called Richard 
= _ tty (as some- 
ing persuades that I destroy the 
nn and use the others : your neil 
prompt you. My enemies will 


i 


Fa 


leave thee no other legacy than 
wish that thy cause may ever re- 
in disjoined from mine. ‘Thou hast 
been nursed to fee] as I do, and 


bea — man—yea, come weal 
woe to thee, thou wilt be a happier 
man. The night wears apace; the 
same trusty hand will conduct thee 
which brought thee hither.— 
Adieu, dear boy. 

. I commend your grace to God ; 
may he prosper your cause in righteous- 
ness! [Goes out. 

King R. (alone. | In righteousness ? 
Those were ne eo words of this 
hermit- 3—had any other said it, 
I should have construed it as mockery 


SEE Fs 


f 


possession of all I claim; and I - 


CApril, 
—but that calm brow, those lips and 
eyes, and that low-breathing voice, are 
incapable of sneers and sarcasm. In 
righteousness?—No. I trust to no 
such shallow pretext.—Courage, and 
counsel, and soldierly experience, are 
all J confide in. The righteousness ¢ 

his cause forsooth was the everlasting. 
burden of that rueful song which the 
last Henry of Laneaster dinned into . 
deaf ears, I wot, while field after field 
was lost by him. The shrewish spirit) 
of his Angevin Margaret, no marvel, 
stood him in better stead. The right~’ 
eousness of his cause saved neither 
that book-bosomed king nor yet his’ 


—_ son from my dagger.—No ; nor 


id the righteousness of their kingly 
title keep in the breath of my brother 
Edward's misbegotten brats, when it 
would fain have barred my access to 
the throne. Could not the youth have 
said it in banter >—Oh! no, no, no— 
he drew his blood from me, but we are 
of differing natures, and I cannot wish 
him to resemble me. Our juggling 
priests would persuade us that the 
prayers of the good and sanctified are 
of avail to the disembodied spirit ;— 
well, if any sword in yonder scowling 
camp has its mission for fleshing itself 
on me to-morrow, I shall at least’ be 
remembered in the orisons of this my 
meck-spirited son. Glad am I that he 
has wended away again; for some- 
thing, I wot not what or how—a fancy, 
an- inward omen, a darkening of the 

irit,—a voice, I seem to feel rather 
than to hear, tells me my last battle is 
toward. It shall find me dauntless as 
heretofore. 1 yield no inch of land to 
Harry Richmond. By daring and de- 
fying all here and hereafter, I reached 
de crown of England, and I will k 
it or perish. What, ho !—who waits 
Bring me my armour. The morn shall 
see me with harness on my back, and 
ready for its task of death, be it as 
bloody as it may. 




















‘T0 THE EDITOR OF BLA 
-Pxermit me, through the medium of 
your excellent and widely circulated 
publication, to lay before the public 
some facts and observations relative to 
, the course and termination of the Ni- 
ger, which I have collected since the 
publication of my volume on that sub- 
ject* two years ago. I am the more 
induced to revert to this topic, by cer- 
tain’ remarks contained in the last 
ape of - Quarterly Review, 
ich are in direct ition to spe- 
cific facts before eteviower ; and by 
the inferences and opinions he has 
adopted, which are directly the reverse 
of those which the same data would 
have ested to a person applying a 
moment's reflection to them. 

That the Nicrr and its great tri- 
butary streams take their rise in, and 
traverse part of the Northern Con- 
tinent Africa, and terminate in 
the Delia, forming the Bicuts oF 
Benin AnD Barra, (as I formerly 
pointed out to his Majesty's Govern- 
ment in 1820, and in my publication 
of the following year,) I feel perfectly 
convinced, from every authority or in- 
formation which I have previously or . 
subsequently received or consulted re- 
garding this important problem, the 
solution of which has so deeply _in- 
terested the scientific and civilized 
world. 

Before proceeding to notice the im- 
portant facts communicated by persons 
who saw what they relate, and who 
are perfectly competent to judge of 
what they saw, I shall examine the 
article in the last Quarterly Review, 
which asserts, on the ground of recent 
information, that the NiLe of Egypt 
(of which the Bahr el Abiad is unques- 
tionably the chief branch) is the same 
river as, and, in fact, forms part of 
the course of, the great river NicEr. 

The remarks and information on 
which I am about to make some ob- 
servations, appear in the Quarterly 
Review, No. 55, just published, com- 
mencing at page 89, in the review of 
the travels of Mr English, an Ameri- 
can, and some Frenchmen, who, in 
different capacities, accompanied the 
army under the command of the son 
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conquer Nubia and Sennaar, ‘im the 
year 1821. The facts which \they 
relate,- and not the opinions: they 
advance upon geographical — 
are alone most. interesting, des 
serving of our attention. *‘ The army,” 
says English, who accompanied it as 
an artilleryman, “ halted at Hanrata, 
a town on the west bank of the Nig, 
five hours’ march below mag et ore 
the Bahr el' Azreek (Blue River) 
the Bahr el Abiad (White: River.) 
There, on the 23d of the month Shaban: 
(April,) the NiLz rose suddenly about 
two feet; which rise was occasioned 
by the rise of the Bahr el Abiad...The 
Nits, Bahr el Azreek, Adit, or BLUE | 
River, is not half so broad asthe 
Bahr el Abiad, which is, from bank to. 
bank, one mile higher up than where 
the: Nile joins. it, about a mile and a@ 
quarter in breadth, It comes, as: far 
as we could see it, from the W.S..W. 
The Adit, or NiLt or Bruce, enters 
the Bahr el Abiad nearly at right an 
gles; but such is the volume of the lat~ 
ter river, that the N1Le cannot mi 
its waters with the Bahr el Abiad: 
many miles below their suNcTION. The 
waters of the Adit are ALMOST BLACK 
during the season of their opie 
tion, those of the Bahr el Abiad, on 
the contrary, are WHITE; so that for 
several miles below their junction, the 
eastern part of the river is BLArK, and 
the western is wuitz. This. white 
colour of the Bahr el Abiad is occasions 
ed bya very fine white clay; with which 
its waters are impr ” The water 
of the Bahr el Abiad is of. a peculiar 
sweet taste, ‘‘ and very pleasant, more 
so than those of the Adit or Baur EL 
AZREEK.” 
“ The source of the Adit or Bank 
EL AZREEK is in the. Gipex’ EL Gu- 
MERA (Mountains of the Moon) about 
SIXTY Days’ march of a camel from 
SenNnaAR, in a direction nearly south. 
It receives, above SENNAAR, several 
smaller rivers, which come from ABys< 
SINIA, and from the mountains south 
of Sennaan.” The course of the 
Bahr el Abiad, English was told, 
‘‘ was NEARLY PARALLEL with that 
of the Adit; but 1Ts source was 
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MUCH FARTHER OFF AMONG THRE 
i * that it iano tad by the 
oon) ; that it is augmen 
ion of three other rivers—one 
FnoM THE S. W., and twoothers from 
tHe East, running from the moun- 
tains south of Sennaar. Thersource 
of the Bahr ei Abiad cannot be in the 
samerange of mountains with that of the 
Adit, as, notwithstanding it is stated to 
be farther off, THE INUNDATION PRE- 
CEDED THAT OF THE AZREEK NEARLY 
A WHOLE MONTH. ee a a 
Szewnaaaz south to Sincug, | the 
patallel of 10° N. lat., is extremely 
woody and mountainous. Here the 
Pacha’ terminated in the 
kingdom of Darroxe, five days’ jour- 
ney west from the confines of Anys- 
stnta. Two considerable rivers, the 
Tovasnat and the Jasouse, the latter 
at the distance of two and a half days’ 
journey to the southward of FazozLz 
for Fazulco, as it is named in sune of 
our maps,) enter the Bahr el Azreck 
from the East.” From which circum- 
stance, the reviewer, upon the autho- 
rity and theory of M. Ca1i.aup, pro- 
ceeds to argue and to state, that the 
Bahr el Azreek must come in a direct 
lime, and more to the south than Bruce 
states it. Be this as it may, however, 
‘itis not the present object of my re- 
search, and but little affects it one way 
or the other. Carrying the course of 
the Bahr el Abiad more to the west~ 
ward than it is at present laid down, 
eannot constitute it the Niger against, 
as I shall shew, the siaengeisten 
of Nature. 
The preceding important accounts 
e the most serious attention. 
The sudden rise of the Bahr el Abiad 
taking place on the 23d of the month 
Shaban (April), and nearly one month 
before inundation commences in 
the Bahr el Azreck, shews, in the first 
; that the extreme sources of the 
must be much farther to THE 
souTHWwaARD (not westward) than 
those of the latter,‘and, as I shall pro- 
ceed to shew, my inabout the pa- 
tallel of 5° N. lat. The rise of a river, as 
observed iu 16° lat. north of the equa- 
tor, and as caused by the periodical 
rains, must upon the distance 
of its sources the equator, near 
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pray the rains Sumer tmmedi- 
ately, or soon aiter the sun passes 
the Line itt his advance northward. 
The rise of the Bahr el Abiad, there- 
fore,taking placein April, and about the 
middle thereof, shews that its sources 
must a to about 5° north of 
the Line, where the rains commence 
in the latter days of March or earliest | 
days of April. After these rains com- 
mence, ten days may elapse, in conse- 
uence of the dryness of the soil, be- 
they can make much im ion 
upon the rivers; and if we allow the 
current, when considerably swelled, to 
flow at the rate of 120 miles per day 
on the general bearings of its course, 
then we should have nine days more 
for the time which the inundation 
would take to descend from the pre- 
sent sources of the Bahr el Abiad in 
7° N. lat. and 25° E. long. to the june- 
tion of the Bahr el Azreek, a distance 
of 1000 miles. And if the course of 
the stream is laid down as more di- 
rect, and further to. the south, than 
is at present sup’ ,» or to 5 N, 
lat., then, though its eastern -bend 
is contracted, its length southward 
is extended, and we should still have 
the same distance of course for the 
Bahr el Abiad, from its extreme 
source to its junction with the Bakr 
el Azreek, viz. 1000 British miles. 
But there is no necessity for extend- 
ing the sources of the Bahr el Abiad 
to such a distance as 1000 miles from 
its junction with the Blue River, in 
order to account for the body of water 
it bears down, the channel being, as 
we have seen, “‘ about one mile and a 
) sergyer in breadth,” when it is a fact, 
at rivers, near their sources, in 
mountainous countries, but more espe- 
cially in mountainous and woody coun- 
trieg within the tropics, soon increase 
to very great streams. Thus, the Ni- 
GER itself was found by Parx at Bam- 
MAKOO, certainly not above 450 or 
500 miles from its extreme source, to 
be one milé broad. Besides, the breadth 
of rivers at particular places is no just 
criterion to judge of the length of their 
course, u the velocity of their 
currents at these particular places were 
also stated.* Neither do I see why, 
from the magnitude of the Bahr el 
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following account of the Indus and its great tributary streams, is a convin 
proof of these facts. The Indus, at Atock, in lat. 33° 54’ Min couteaiial 40 6 ban 
of 
more 


In lat. 31° 28’ N. the channel is about 1000 yards broad, and not much 


14 feet deep in the deepest part when the river was at its lowest. The Indus 
receives the following branches, viz. the Jelum or HypasPes, which, in July, when in 
flood, but not at the highest, was one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five perches broad. 
Tt rises seven feet higher in August. It is the second largest river in the PuNJAR. 
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the former (3500 ,) a8. com 

with the latter (60 days’ march of a ca- 
mel, estimated at 300 miles.) The Bahr 
el Azreck, at SenNAAR, 200 miles 
from the junction, is found to be “ half 
a mile broad ;” and theugh the inferi- 
ority of the stream tothe Bahr el Abi- 
ad is acknowledged, still the superiori- 
ty of the Abiad is not overwhelming, as 

e fact of the waters remaining dis- 
tinct and separate for several miles 
after the junction of the two streams 
endow testifies. The phenome- 
non of the difference of the colour of 
their waters during the inundation is 
nothing singular. The same is seen 
at the junction of the Rio Necro with 
the great river Maranon, in South 
America. 

Secondly, From the facts here sta- 
ted, the rel Abiad cannot be the 
Nicer, nor have any connection or 
communication with the latter river, 
because the rains that swell the Nicer 
do not commence abvut its sources till 
late in May, and still later all along 
its course to Houssa, nor does the 
river begin to swell at Bammaxoo till 
dune. To meet rains which could sweli 
the Bahr el Abiad in April, at its junc- 
* tion with the Azreek, the Nicer, were 
the streams the same, must, about 
long. 25° E., descend as far south as 
4° or 5° N. lat.; a thing which may 
safely be set down as improbable, if 
not wholly impossible. Besides, the 
sudden rise of the river at Hatrara 
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the height of two feet, is #'most 


sources, or the chief » are not 
only not very remote, but very near, 
otherwise the river would have risen 


ually, as all tropical rivers do in 
~ ro courses, and as the Nite 
does in Egyrt. The rise of. the rivers 
also overturns the theory of the re- 
viewer, that the sources of the Az- 
REEK,are more to the south, and more 
direct than at present laid down.or re- 
presented by Bruce ; because, if these 
were where he would place them, they 
would - rw: very near to, or rather: 
lie so of -the equator, where the 
rains commence in latter days of 
March ; and consequently the Ex. Az« 
REEK, hear its mouth, would begin ‘to 
be flooded about the middle of April 
instead of May, as it really does.*~ > : 
From the narrative of Englishalsoit 
appears, that, above the junction of the 
Bahr el Abiad with the Bahr el Azreek, 
keeping along the course of that river, 
the country is level, and the soil deep 
and fertile. Approaching Sennaan, @ 
large chain of mountains begins to 
rise, and, extending southward, di- 
vides the waters, which flow N..Kk 
into the Azreek, and N. W. into the 
Bahr el Abiad. In our present maps, 
there is a large river laid down to 
westward of Sennaar, descending 
from the S. E., and which | pe 
joins the Abiad between ale 
and the junction of the Azreek ‘wi 
the Abiad. ‘This river is called the 
Mates, and must evidently, from its 
length of course, be a stream of consi~ 











The Chenab or ACESINES, is the first. On the 31st July, the breadth was ** one mile, 
three furlongs, and twenty perches, from edge to edge of the water.”. The current 
and depth from nine to fourteen feet. In dry seasons, the channel does not exceed 2 
or 300 yards. The Hypruasis was at the same time 740 yards, and the HYDRAOTES, 
on the 12th August, 513 yards broad, Yet the whole courses of these rivers, from. 
sources to their junction with each other, and finally with the Indus, is only from 350 
to 550 miles. The whole course of the Indus is about 1350 miles. It is certainly a 
much more powerful stream than the Banr EL ABIAD, which, even as laid down en 
our present maps, has almost an equal length of course from its sources to its junction 
with the Bank EL AZREEK, and certainly a greater extent of country, whether in ja. 
titude or in longitude, from which it can draw tributary streams, than the Indus has. 
The Indus, during its inundation, extends over a of ten or twelve coss, even,where 
its channel is narrow and current rapid. (See Elphi e’s Cabul, 654 to; 659.) 
The magnitude of the Bann Et ABraD, therefore, at its junction with the BawR.EL 
AZREEK, is, when compared with other rivers, not surptising, and by no means forms, 
in its most extended breadth, ahy just argument for very remote sources and a very great 
length of course. diye? oth pe 
* From the authority of Browne we know, that the rains in Darfur, thatis in lat. 14° 
N, and 2° more to the southward than the junction of the White and Blue rivers, do not 
begin to fall till June; and consequently no river descending from the N. W. to the 
westward of that kingdom, as the Niger must do if it joms the Egyptian Nile, can be 
flooded till the end of June! another proof, were’ any ing, that the Bahr cl Abiad, 
which rises in April, must be a distinct and separate stream the Miger. 
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derable magnitude, perhaps little in- 
ferior to the Azreek. The Matecis no 
doubt one of the streams mentioned in 
English’s Narrative, as stated by the 
natives of these parts to join the Bankr 
Et Astap from the east ; and when 
we turn toa map, and observe the very 
great which lies -between the 
AzreeEk and the reported sources of 
the Ex Asrap, it is quite obvious, that 
numerous rivers of great magyitude 
may,and no doubt do flow therein from 
the southward, to form the Ex Asrap. 
Had the reviewer reflected upon these 

for one moment, he must have 
seen that the Baur et Asrap could 
not be the Nicer ; and he might have 
been at no loss to account for the mag- 
nitude of the river at its junction with 
the Nitz or Bauce. From this junc- 
tion to Suritux, situate on the Asr- 
av, is fully 200 miles; and in this 
distance the Matec, and probably 
the other rivers running from the E., 
or rather S. E., join the Baur EL 
Asrap, which will sufficiently ac- 
count for the diminished size of the 
latter at Suittux. Also the fact of 
the two streams, rue Buive and the 
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EApril, 
after their junctionwithout mixing their 
waters, is a convincing proof that their 
currents are strong, particularly that 
of the Wurte River, which the Quar- 
terly Review, in some of its previous 
Numbers, stated was almost stagnant, 
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“ tie A Canat;” and from which 
circumstance he proceeded to argue, 
that it was the great drain which drew 
off into the Nite the waters of the 
mighty NicER. 

At all events, here we have inform- 
ation from authority which we cannot 
doubt—from persons who were at the 
junction of these rivers, and who were 
‘informed by people there, the most 
likely to know, that the sources of the 
Baur et Asrap lay to the S. W., not 
N. W., as its course would be were it 
the Nicer descending southward 
from Bornovu, and that two of its 
principal branches descended frem E. 
or S. E. from the mountains to the 
south of Sennaar. This testimony, 
given by the natives in these parts, is 
conclusive that they know nothing of 
the Nicer, though they are acquaint- 
ed generally with the sources of their 
own rivers.* 





Waite Rivers, running several miles From the entrance of the Straits 





* Since the present article was written, and after it was in types, a copy of ENGLIsu’s . 
work came into my hands. Am the other particulars relating to the subject of the 
river NIGER, omitted to be noticed by the reviewers, are the following: The informa- 
tion which ENGuiIsH received concerning the N1xg and the Baur EL ABIAD, was . 
obtained from the people of the kingdom of Sen naz, and from the “* few Caravan Mer- 
chants” found in the market-place of SENNaaR. ‘ On my asking them,” says he, 
% whether the Baur EL ABiAD was » and free of Shellals or rapids, they said, 
that at a place called SutLuK, about fifteen days’ march above its junction with the. 
An1rT, there was a Shelial, which, they believed, that boats could not pass.” It is 
well known, that the natives of Africa, are very much given to amplification in their 
descriptions ; and though this rapid at Sulluk, or SHILLUK, could not be passed by. 
African canoes, it may still readily be so by European navigators. This is rendered 
the more probable, as EneGx1su informs us, that his informants had formed a similar 
idea of the third cataract of the NrLE ; namely, that boats could not pass it, though 
Ismael Pacha had brought up several, with which he transported his army across 
the Banr Et Asiap. But the existence of this rapid at SHILLUK, is a proof of the 
incorrectness,of the reviewer’s previous statements, that the Bahr EL ABIAD was, in 
fits course, sti//—like ‘‘ a canal.” What follows, however, page 181, is of still greater 

“On my asking these Caravan Merchants, whether, by following the 
banks of the Baur EL Anrap, and the river that empties into it from the west, it was 
not possible to reach a city called TomBuT or Trmpuctoo? they said, THaT THEY 
‘KNEW NOTHING OF THE CITY I MENTIONED, having never been farther west than 
Korporawn and Darrur.” Here was a direct question and answer to an important 

in African geography, and, in my opinion, it falsifies, most completely, all the 
stories about a water communication between TrmBUCTOO and Carro in Ecyrt. Did 
such exist, it must have been known to the natives of those parts, particularly to the 
ss Caravan Merchants,”’ even allowing that they had never been farther west than Kor- 
DOFAN and DarrwurR ; because, in the latter kingdom, they are well acquaifited with 
the considerable river which flows through the neighbouring Linedeen of Wanay, Dar 
‘Baty, or Bercoo. This river is ted by every one as very deep, from half a 
miile to a mile broad, and navigated by boats. All the rivers in the interior, we are in- 

particularly the NicER, west and east of T1mBucToo, ate also navigated by 
‘boats of alargesize. From beyond Dar SALEY, southwards to the point where it is said 
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or Bapetmanpes, on the east coast the’ Mountains of the Moon; and which; 
of Arrica, in about 11° N. lat., a Goontina ted AFRICA ina W.S:W. 
chain of mountains commences, called direction, terminates in the west-wi' 

in the interior Gizzt et Komar, or the exceeding high land on the Brent, - 
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to unite with, or rather to become, the Baur EL ABIAD, the NicER cannot decrease in 
magnitude ; and therefore boats could readily pass down the stream to the Ecyrriaw 
Nie. Were this the case, these boats, this navigation, and the countries in the interior, to 
the westward, would be known, well known, to the ‘‘ caravan merchants” and natives of 
SENNAAR, as well as to those on the banks of the Bann Et Apap and the Nixe. 
TiIMBUCTOO is acity so celebrated, and so generally known in Northern Arnica, that 
the caravan merchants and natives of the countries which we have just been idering, 
being wholly unacquainted with it, is the most convincing proof, not only that no coms 
munication exists by water between it and the Eeypr1an Nive, but, that some ingur-' 
mountable natural barrier of great extent intervenes between the waters which flow east 
to form the Nile, and those that flow to connect themselves with the Niger. These 
barriers can only be wild, woody, mountair ous countries, situate between the sources of 
the Baur Et ABrI4D, which flows N. E. by SH1LLuxk tothe Nixe, andthe Missrs 
LAD or Grr, which flows N. W. through Dar’ SaLey, and afterwards w , 
through Bornov to the Nicer. And such, Browne, BurkHarpt, and others. 
inform us, are the featiires of that portion of ArRica. ' ; 
. Consulting the pages of Enexisu himself, we are also better enabled to judge of 
the comparative magnitude of the Baur Er. ABraD and the Baur Et AZReEEk, than 
from the statement in the Review. ‘‘ At the point of junction, the Bann Et ABLaD ig 
almost barred across by an island and a reef of rocks; this barrier checks its cur- 
rent, otherwise it would probably almost arrest the current of the Apit.” With 
deference to an eye-witness, it appears to me, that what is here represented as checking 
the current ofthe Baur EL ABIaD at its junction, would give greater velocity to it; 
and the Apr (then not in flood, which the other was) not being greatly driven back, 
4s a convincing proof, to use the words of the traveller, that “‘ the current of the ADIT 
és very strong ;”’ and consequently the volume of water it bears down, when com 
to the other, very considerable. The current of both is, we learn, rapid. So also says 
Ipn SELIM EL AssuANY, an ARAB traveller, about the year 800. “ Their waves 
. furiously combat each other, and retain their respective colours for nearly one day’s 
journey”’ before their waters become blended er. Itis curious that Inn SELIM 
gives a similar account of the waters of the Et AZREEK that Encrisn, does; 
namely, that they are not so sweet and pleasant to drink as those of the Abiap. The 
Bank EL AZREEX receives a very considerable river from the east, betwixt SENNAAR 
and its junction with the Baur EL ABIaD; and yet so considerable is the former 
stream at Sennaar, (its bed half a mile broad at the commencement of the flood,) that 
ENGLIsH proceeds to argue, from the vast volume of water which it rolled down as the 
flood augmented, that its sources must be mugh more remote than Bruce represents. 
This distance he estimates at 300 miles; whereas, taking into account the great bend 
of the river, the course, from its source to SENNAAR, is above 500 miles, a distance 
sufficient, in a mountainous tropical country, to account for the magnitude of the stream. 
at the latter place. Besides the commencement of its inundation at SENNAAR, name- 
ly the 14th of the moon Rasapan, and twenty days after the rise of the BaHR EL 
ABIAD, while it shews that the sources of the former are nearer than those of the lat- 
ter, establishes at the same time the fact, that none of the sources of the Ap1T cah be 
more remote than about the parallel of 8° or 9° N. lat. 

Previous to the commencement of the inundation, the NILE, says ENGLIsH, op- 

ite SHENDI, is ‘‘ narrow and shallow, though its bed was frequently a mile and a 

f broad.” This diminutive size ill accords with what it may reasonably be 
sed the magnitude of a stream would be before entering the NuBran desert, whi 
bore in its course the collected waters of the Baur EL AZREEK, the BanR EL ABIAD, 
and all the mighty rivers of central AFrica, from Darrunr, to within 200 miles of 
SrerrRA LEONE. During the flood, however, the NILE presents a different appear- 
ance. Below the junction of the Baur 11 Iswoop, and above BERBER, where the 
river runs in a regular unobstructed bed, during the height of the flood it “* presents a 


truly magnificent speetacle, and is more than two miles from bank to bank.” The . 


country between the Baur EL AZREEK, and the Bahr el Abiad, is, says ENGLIsn, 
“ called Ex GEz1m<, i. ¢. the island ; because during the season of the rains, many 
rivers running from the mountains in the south into the Bann Ex Asrap, and the’ 
ApIT, occasion this tract to be included by rivers.” It is remarkable that Inw SEs 
tm Assuany, the old Anapian traveller already quoted, designates this tract of: 
country by the sanie appellation—“ Isuanp.” 
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Biaraa, in about 3° 30’ N,, lat. 
on the pat of hee) yr If 
bearing e chain is uniform, 

f a est point will pass the long. 

east, in about 5° N. lat. In 
is part, no doubt, are situated the 
te sources of the Baur Ex ABiap, 
the chief branch of the Ecyrt1an 

Nitz, and which would correspond 
exactly, from the return of the peri- 
odical rains, with the first rise in the 
flood of that river in April, at its junc- 
tion with the <r gL Azreex. The 

operations of nature are, gene- 

rally speaking, unchangeable; and 

here they come to our aid in a most 

remarkable manner, to determine the 

blace where springs the Great Western 

of the Nive or Ecyrrt; and 

in solving this question, to determine 

also that the latter is not the mighty 
and long sought River Nicer. 

; weve entering upon the other parts 
of the subject which I have at present 
in view, it may be necessary to re- 
mark, that while M. Car.uaup, and 
others who accompanied the expedi- 
tion mentioned, argue from theory, 
that the Ecyrrian Nive and the 
Nicer are the same river; M. Jou- 
mArD, also one of the party, argues 
most strenuously, and, I think, in so 
far as theory can be admitted into the 
question, most successfully, that it is 
not, and cannot be so, but that they 
are disfinct and separate rivers. 

Leaving the Eastern, and coming to 
the- Central part of Arnica, and the 
course of the rivers therein, the first au- 
thority that merits attention is the ac- 
count of the travels in 1819 of Lieuté- 
nanant Lyon, the companion of the late 
MrRircate.Thisgentleman says, page 
122,*T refrain from giving any opinion 
as to the course of the Nicer, having 
so often found how little the accounts 
concerning it are to be credited. J cer- 
tainly have oom my own conjectures, 
but may mistaken, a8 BETTER 
TH£oRIsTs than myself have been, on 
that most interesting subject.” It is 
certainly to be regretted that Lieu- 
tenant Lyow did not favour the public 
with those conjectures he had formed 
upon the course and termination of the 

1GER, the objects he was sent to as+ 
certain; conjectures too which must 
have been formed within 350 miles of 
that river, or one of its chief branches, 
and from information received con- 
cerning it which he then and there 
obtained. The reason of withholding 
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no nex eee : 
Lieu- 


to examine what 
tenant Lyon.has told us ; and, in dow 
ing so, I trust I shall be able to shew 
that he has, unconsciously, but “satis= 
factorily, developed to.us ‘‘ the counse’? 
and TERMINATION of the Niczn— 
namely, in the ArLaNtic OczAN. ~ 

Commencing from the eastern parts; 
we are informed, page 266, that ten 
days’ j y N. of Wapay or Ber« 
GOO, is a country. called WasuNnea; 
which has two towns situated a day's 
journey apart ; that past, or through 
the eastern one from N. to S., runs a 
river 600 yards broad, while the West- 
ern Wajunga has three rivers running 
through it, two sweet and one salt. The 
largest was called by the Arabs Nity 
very deep, of great breadth, and rune 
ning from W. to E. It is quite evi- 
dent, that the course of the streams 
here is - reversed. ‘There cannot: be 
three rivers running parallel with each 
other, or in different directions from’ 
each other, in such a shost distance ; 
nor cau two of these streams be sent 
off from the main branch, and be 
sweet, while the other is salt. This 
is of itself a convincing proof that 
Lyon’s informant, as is very common 
amongst Moors and Arabs, puts the 
geographical line of their beds for the 
the courses of: the rivers, which, ac- 
cording to Browne, Burxuarprt, 
and others, in these parts, all run fronr 
S. E. and E., to W. and N. W. In 
this way we can understand these 
Wasvunea rivers, which, from page 
126, we learn, are in these parts \tras 
ced to a considerable distance ; and we 
find, that while the main fresh stream 
is running from S. E. to N: W., it is 
joined in this part of the country by an- 
other fresh stream from the same direc~ 
tion, and by one from the east, that is; 
from the confines of thedesert country, 
which is salt or brackish. Wasune 
being ten days’ journey N. or N. W. of 
Wapay, will bring it about the junc. 
tion of the Suany with the Misselad; 
Gir, or Nile of Edrisi. ' 

Going westward, we came'to Bors 
nou, which, we learn, (page 124,) is 
a great empire, the capital, Branre; 
ten days’ journey west from the fron 
tiers of Bacuéame, betwixtand which 
runs the river 7xad, its course ftom 
S. W. to N. E., of great breadth, and 
on which barges and smaller rafts aré 


used to carry across goods and passen- 
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gers. This river flows in such a di- 
rection, that it must be passed in the 
route from Bacuerme te Bornov, 
That this river, here called Tzan, isa 
different stream from the Great River, 
is evident, for in page 125 we are in- 
formed that Tzap isa lake, into which 
many streams run ; and that it is of 
parame in the rains ; while the river 

walled Gamsaroo after leaving 
Brante ; and in page 123, we are in- 
formed that Bornovu has two capitals, 
one Birnie, the most eastern, the 
other Groum, towards the west, which 
ate five days’ journey apart ; and that 
“ the river Tzap runs near both.” 
But the river crossed in the journey 
from Bacuermr to Bornov is most 
probably the Suary, as the following 
remarks will more particularly point 
out. 

Fifteen days’ journey N. by E. of 
Bornou, ocens informed, lies Ka- 
wem; within a day’s journey of the 
capital of which runs a very large river, 
the Maoo, very deep, and full of fish, 
which is called by the natives Yaoo, 
and by the Moors Nix, and its course 
is from S. W. to N. E. Enpnrist 

laces Kanem upon a large river ; 

t all rivers in Arnica are call- 
ed by Moors and Arass the Nit 
or the Nixz of some particular place. 
It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the river here mentioned must be 
the river which descends from the 
north, called by others the Tzap, and 
which falls into the Lake Birniz 
It cannot be the river called by way 
of eminence the Nit, otherwise Ka- 
NEM and ¢, or both, must ‘be 
placed wrong ; but the position here 
assigned to them agrees with every 
other authority. I have noticed these 
matters principally to shew the confu- 
sion which reigns in these accounts, 
derived from different informants, not 
very accurate observers ; and to point 
out, as I shall do presently, that in 
the course given to these rivers, Ly- 
on’s informants have continued to put 
the geographical line of the bed of the 
rivers for their course, in the same way 
as the Arabs say the Egyptian Nitze 
goes to the country of Anyssinia, 
whereas every one knows it in reality 
descends or comes from it. 

- In page 141, we are told that Rinc- 
nam is..three days’ journey N. of 
Kasuwna, where is a river of the same 
name, which comes from the count 

S. of Kasuna.. ‘Phe absurdity of this 
is self-evident, even if it were not af- 
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terwards demonstrated in 142, 
where we are informed, ie ‘from 
Rincnam to Katrtacom is four 
east, where is the riv 


Nit, or Guise, or Karracum, which 
runs N. E., and flows (see page 127) 
across the road from Bornov to 
Kasuna, N. E.; that it is sweet, of 
great magnitude ; that it is crossed on 
rafts ; that it rises periodically, and 
overflows the country during the rains. 
This seeming contradiction, however, 
in the course of these rivers, (for it is 
evident they are not the same) is clear- 
ed up in page 133, where it is stated 
that a traveller named Mustarna 
told Lieutenant: Lyon, that he had 
himself. passed three rivers in the 
country of Kasawa all running, as he 
thinks, From EAST TO WEST, one of 
which only was very considerable, very 
deep, and passed in boats and by rafts. 
The following is the order of their 
distances and bearings from Kasuna; 
viz. Kasana to the river Rincuam, 
seven days’ journey east. This river, the 
smallest, is narrow, but deep, and the 
water quite sweet. The town of San-= 
KARA is one day’s journey east from 
it. From Kasuna to the river Doo- 
DROO, is nearly six days’ journey south. 
On this river there are numerous ca~ 
noes hollowed out of a single tree, and 
used both for fishing and as ferry- 
boats. From Kasuna to Kattracum 
is ten days’ journey S. E. There the 
river is at all times large, and after 
rains overflows the country. Here it 
is evident that it is the same river 
which flows past both the latter places, 
FROM EAST TO WEST, while the river 
RincuamM must be a different stream, 
and one of those, perhaps that river 
which descends from the country of 
Acapez or the mountainous districts, 
to the northwards, or rather north- 
eastward of that place. - 

One thing is abundantly plain, and it 
is worthy of remark, that not onlyrivers, 
but great rivers, are numerous in those 
countries, a fact which augurs moun 
tainous, woody, and ile districts, 
as Leo Arricanus and others stated, 
and not burning sandy wastes, as mo- 
dern hers have imagined. The 
soil of the country of Acapez, says 
Lyon, page be is earth, not sand, 
quite cov t trees, 
corn, and v tables, are plentiful. 
The country of Goosen is equally fer- 
tile and fine, the towns laid out in 
streets, and the inhabitants fair,“as 
Lyon heard and saw verified in the 








of an unfortunate female, who 

Riepped and carried away 
from that country into Moorish slavery. 
_ In page 132, we are informed: that 
from Kasuwna to Noorr¥, or Nyrrr, 
a country on the borders of the Nie, 
where Horneman died, is 20 days’ 
journey west, while in pages 134 and 


142, the route is thus, and probably 


more y, laid down, viz. Kasu- 
wa to Sak Barroo, nine and a half 
day’s journey west—a walled town 
three days’ sournry east of GoosER, 
which again is one day’s journey east 
of Kinste, or Cast, the pert of Hous- 
8a, or perhaps more properly of the 
country of Houssa, and upon the real 
Nicer, or Jorrsa. Kissre is three 
days N. E. of Baxxanee, the chief 
town of Noory, in all, 16 days’ and a 
half’s journey from Kasuna to Nyr- 
FE, by this route. 
Noofy, or Nyrre, being well known 
to be situated upon the real Nicer, I 
shall proceed to bring down the course 
of this river to that place, according to 
the accounts obtained by Lyon. The 
river at Kanna, the port of Timsuc- 
Too, called Jo1B4, is very broad ; large 
boats from Jinne come down to this 
place to unload ; and some persons re- 
ported, that in dry seasons a camel 
might pass the river without swim- 
ming. . From Timauctoo, the river 
flows E. by Downa, Satta, and 
through Mex11, to Kisst or Casi, as 
before stated, three days N. of Noory. 
Cast, as has been stated, is the port of 
Hovussa, two days’ journey from theri- 
ver, which is in part.confirmed by the 
travels of Bousexer, a Foulah chief 
from the Senecat, who, on a_pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, embarked at Jinne, 
and in one month from thence travel- 
led to Houssa, “ partly on the river.” 
From Noory, the Nicer flows down 
to Yaooriz or Yaoora, distant seven 
days’ journey, below which place, at 
Bovssa, Park perished. From Y aoo= 
RA, the river runs to Finvaa or Fet- 
LaTA, distant three days’ journey, a 
country S.W.of Kasuwa, which king- 
dom the river passes thirteen days’ jour- 
ney S. of the capital, and it again 
makes its Ey wpe four days’ jour- 
ney W.S.W.of the capital of Bornov. 
far the accounts by Lyon. But 
it is quite evident from these accounts, 
even did we not know it from other 
quarters, that there is a great blank— 
a wide space between the Nicer, bent 
from the E. and running §. at Noory, 
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and the river which passes tiie days’ 
(another account says thirteen 
any ; of Kasuna, ronning: Ws; 
and in which space tlie course of both 
rivers declines so much to the S.' a8 
to be out of the route of travellers 
going either to the E. or the We in 
the great commercial districts of Afri- 
cea; and therefore they assume, that the 
river, though running in an opposite 
direction, which they fall in withrafter 
passing Kasuna, in the read to Bor- 
nou, is the Nicer, which they left at 
Yaoora. Numerous examples might 
be given of similar thoughtlessness in 
African travellers; but as they are 
familiar to all who have turned their 
attention to such subjects, it is con- 
ceived unn to make such res 
ferences. One fact, however, res 
mains tc be stated from Lyon’s book; 
decisive of the course of the Niczr, 
and which is, (see p. 151,) that “ the 
people from Noory go constantly 
Srom thence to theGreat Sra to trade 
with wutes, and bring back crockery= 
ware, brandy, der, and fire-arms.” 
This is the trade carried on with Eu- 
ropeaus in the Bights of Benin and 
Brarra; and though it is not here said 
that it was upon arid by the river that 
this trade was carried on, the informant 
evidently means that it was so, and 
which we know from other authorities 
is really the case. ; 
With afewremarksmore, I shall close 
this part of the subject, and shall pro< 
ceed to apply these observations to elu- 
cidate what is to be found in those 
arts S. of Kasuna, mentioned’ as a 
ind of blank in the course of the ri- 
vers. “Waneara,” says Lyon, p. 
148, “is said to be S. of Kasana, a 
low country, and inundated by rivers 
during the rains.” BovusrxKer, al+ 
ready mentioned, (see Classical Jours 
nal,) says he heard of Wancara, 
which he describes as lying south of the 
Jox1Ba, and being overflowed by that 
river, as Eeyrr is by the Nirz. When 
Bousexer says Wancara lay to the 
S. of the Jorisa, and yet wasinunda- 
ted by that river, it is evident that he 
means Wancara lay to the S. of his 
line of journey, betwixt the place 
where he left that river to go to Hous- 
sa, and the place where he again fell 
in with a river in his journey east- 
ward to Bornou. Wancara is a 
country, then, S. of Kasuna a consi 
derable distance, and which, as all au- 
thorities state, is intersected by nume- 
13 
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deeply in- 
of August. 
The: reason is obvious. It is in this 
avers S.Bi, “oy a 
join their streams, forming 
river, Grn of. Deecaiet) © a, 
tothe Nicer, and ‘which it unites a lit- 


tion of numerous streams in this part 
Ne elaenehae teal alae 
tions, can searcely admit of a doubt ; 


ELrHinstone’ 3 ‘Mission. to Cason, 
that similar inundations take’ in- 
that partof the Punsan where reat 
branches of the Inpus join each other, 
and afterwards unite _— the master 
licable to 


Wancara, sowell 
ted all over Ar nica from the earliestre- 
cords, that I shall here transcribe it: 
“ For fifty coss above Mitt aNDAKOT, 
where it, the Inpus, receives the ri 
vers of the Pywsas, it runs nearly pa- 
rallel to them, and at Oocu, which is 
forty coss up, the distance across is not 
above ten miles. The space is one com- 
te sheet of water in the months-of 
and August, and the villages are 

only temporary, with a few excep- 
tions.” Such, no doutit, is the African 
Wanodna imundated in August by 
the concentrated floods of several ri- 
vers, each equal in magnitude to any 


inthe Punzazi 


* 


Enough, L conceive, has been said, to 
shen, tone from theconfused and scan- 
piniormnepion furnished by Lyon, that 

IGER continues its course to the 
sea; after being joined, to the S. of 
¥Aoora, and ‘to the SW. of Wane 
ana, by the Grr or Nice oF THE 


NzgGrogs, salt thew in its accu- 
taulated flood, all'the waters in eastern 
Africa) W. of the sources: of the 
Baur ep Asian, the ki of Dax- 
FuR, and, the eonfines of the: desert 
pa emg puncbedéa h 

7 re g to the infanad 
tion which I have lately received; re- 
garding the rivers which enter the At- 
lantic in the Dewra, which forme thé 
Biecuts oF BENIN ‘and Brarra,- and 

» Vou. Xonib: my j 


“Nek Loomis Bs hee 





communication 





terior, eodevtahet +s Captath + 

ANDER: GoRDON Larne, ‘by 

thority of the: Governor of filing 

Slased'e the source: of the: ‘JourBa is 

by him in the mountain 

met oer 36’ W. long., and 9° } N, 

EMD, 

210 miles N.E. from Srexna Ego} 

corresponding v accurately 

with the pn iat Aner from 

different data, I had placed the 

of this m and te pert 
a come now to the i 


intel 


wri 


. rt 
be 


—— AND BraFra. 
ec ae oe 4 of character, 


, ‘tedes 
speeeof thelast a 
every one of them, and above’ 

of the ie longest experience, held Bu one 


ties te ens ee 
evr in that pert of deccenog 
ie ows an thon 


Le aot 
Secon! iat pied 
—— 
experience, ‘fra 
nceepeet , Fortier. 
officer int his Majesty’s'n 
who had sear an ea 
five’ years, corn 
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covered. with ma i 
weuabeulpsannabthe water. Abetsien 
RIVERS -HAVE BARS AGROSS . THEM. 
rivets between Care For= 
Mos ani Bonny open more than two 

ints of, the compass. Bonny, Old 

» and Del Rey rivers, epen eack: 
near four points of the compass, which — 
shews their superior magnitude, and. 

may also enable you to judge of 

magnitude of the others. From Som 
BRERO, there is a sand-bank stretch~ 
ing to the southward, as far as Fochee, 
en it is bounded by a line of break- 
ers in a N.N.E. direction, called the 
Western Breakers. This bank.is,con~ 
neeted with another bank by ¢wo bars 
of seven miles’ extent, the Bal. 
cur.. The passage between the Balear 
and Western Breakers forms the chan- 
nel into Boxny. The depth of water 
on the outer bar is three and three and 
a half fathoms, between the bars five 
fathoms, when over the inner bars it 
sangeet twelveand thirteen fathoms, 
shoaling to the anchorage at 


| Bonny Town, where itis ten fathoms. 


The course up the river is N.E., twelve 
miles from the outer bar to the town 
of Bonny. The river Del Rey is about 
twelve miles from Backasey Point, on 
the W., to Rumby hills on the E. The 
course up to Del Rey point: is about 
N. by E.,; with six to four fathoms 
water. Cape Cameroons, (of which more 
pate: lies in 3°37’ Ns lat. The 
end of Fernawnvo Po, : bears 
from Cape Cameroons S.W. distant 
twelve leagues. Prince's Ilsuanp bears 
S.W. by S. —_ nee dis- 
tant twenty-eight leagues ; island 
ef St Tuomas -bears. S.W.. twenty- 
seven es from Proince’s IsLAwp, 
and the island of ANNazown bearsS.W. 
by S. thirty-two leagues from St Tuo- 
mas. The whole of these islands appear 
to be of volcanic origin. i 
Ph een ies 
irty to forty: miles:in length, is 
most luxuriantly fertile. Its northern 
extremity lies in 3° 40’, its southern 
in 3° 5’ N. lat., longitude’s® 40’ east of 
Greenwicu, The high land of Ca- 
meroons. is distant —_ it from 
Rumby mountains, where is the eastern 


- entrance of the Del Rey River. From 


thence to Bimbia the weer is five 
leagues ; from Bimbia to e False Cape. 
four anda half leagues ; and two miles 
farther is the True Cape, which liesin « 
3°25’ N. lat., according tosome observa- 
tions. In old maps, the whaleof this-coast 
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Stadt ies pcos 


to the soil of Bz- 
thread 


corn, of Guinea-grass, 
the , palms, &c: &e., 
give the River Bonny a ee - 
pearance. There are many 
vantayes in the Bight of Brarra, which 
the Windward coast does not possess, 
—— the = 5 surfs on the beach, 
preclude all intercourse, parti- 
eularly on the Gold Coast. The reli- 
gion-of this portion of Wesrexn A- 
raica, is Polytheism. They believe in 
and evil spirits. At Arpran, 
worship the Dog; at Catanar, 
the Shark; at Bonny, the Jngunna, 
and Snake; on the Grain Coast, the 
Goat is ; on the Mata- 
eeTra Coast, Devil; with many 
— idols. Bare so ee is common 
at. NY, ave many Scrip- 
ture names among them. Their sen- 
tences abound in vowels, and generally 
terminate in them. ‘The horrid prae- 
tice of impaling a young persen alive, 
is common. 
- The general direction of the current 
along the coast is easterly, varying in 
velocity from twelve to thirty miles in 
twenty-four hours; but at the full 
and the change it runs with much 
greater velocity. In the ~— of Gui- 
néa, two currents meet in the vicinity 
of Fernxanvo Po; the one from the 
westward along the coast of Guinea, 
and the other from the soutlward, 
from the Coast of Angola.” So strong 
are these currents, and so powerful 
the body of water brought down by. 
the united streams of the Bonny and 
New Calabar river, that, on the bars, 
where the water is thirty-three feet 
deep, the breakers, in ordinary weather, 
are so terrific, that it damps the heart 
of the boldest seaman to venture 
1 them, even when it is certain 
of the wemel striking. In piloting 
iking. In pi i 
M. S..Myruipon, the first British 
ship of war that ever entered Bonny 
River sty sac care *< the sw nc 
continues the gentleman, my in - 
ant, “‘ was so terrible with the foam- 
I, who 


well acquainted with 





the 


CoL.aza, 
sent out two years ago by Govern- 


ment, to this part of the coast 
of ‘asonataud the island of Fer 
wanpo Po, in his 


SA is not & part ; 
an island, formed by the br E 
these rivers. The rush-of water 


River is so powerful, that he consi 
one 


it can proceed from its. ) 
ryan Bema oh Sen 
‘The eolour ofthe water.in the 
Bight of Biafra,” says: my jud 
— raga yt : 
same as that ' AnouxiR 
and.in tHE Guiru oF Partas’ 45) 
. The whole of these. rivers. : 


words of my LaverrooL ond- 
ent, *¢ In running down the eoast,. 


great River Voura may be seen as fs 
as Porox, running inaS-S.E. direction 
to its embouchure. This river. is con- 
nected. with the Great Lake, partof 
which is called Cnapnoo by the natives 
of Lacos. Cradoo Lakeis 1 
with the River Formosa, the Fo 
MosA with the New Cacapan,.and 
the six intermediate rivers. between 
Care Formosa and Bonny... Bc 
River is connected with the O - 
LaBary Old Calabar with the De. 
Rey ; and the natives there. is.an 
Det Rex: and Cameroons River, by 
means of a-creek ; but Edo not believe 
it. The--water communication . by 
creeks from Lacos to Benin, Wanre, 
actually exists. .\I. MAVE. SENT, AND 
RECEIVED LETTERS BY MESSENGERS 
TO AND FROM. ALL THOSE, PLACES @Y 
MEANS OF THESE WATER COMMUN]- 
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oda ios. “Nortli’ of oo - 
genet ugkoons. Tt 
seen in ‘thirty | 
Pen ae 
see, fees covexEp WiTH sNow, 
‘DEEPEST WHEN THE SUN Has HIS 


GREATEST NORTHERN DECLINATION; 
‘amd the reason the snow is seen 
upon it when the sun’s declination is 

, and consequently nearest to it, 


greater’ degree of cold, than at 
ny other season of the year. ‘This 
high land seems to be little known ‘in 
geographical hi ae 
: nary knowledge of it. The 
rainy) commencesabout 
June in Bowwy, and 









cortitiléints, and the whele cou om. 





informants, which I shall 
Pst person th ot. “At Lacos 
HYDAH I have conversed with 
natives of the interior, who sta- 







had ‘by wi w. The 
‘Lacos tlso say, that the 
‘in thé interior, ‘is con- 
nected with the Cradoo Lake, 18 t1xe 
a sea ; and that they had been seve- 
t& Gays ahd higtts in ctossing it, on 
> eens f Zz r% 9 > 
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Capri, 


i ‘from it he had travelled 
four moonss and that there were 
VERY HIGH MOUNT ATNs Whiere he came 
» ‘From what I could learn from 
them, their track was from N: Ev 4 
once saw three men who camethrough 
the Hyco country, to visit the OaBocee> 
of Lacos. The 
appeared to the Mahommedan 
religion. I never could find out, hows 
ever, the exact distance that’ the na» 
tives, who frequented Bewin’and Dae 
Gos, came by water, but, according’to 
their account, ‘they must ‘have travel. 
led an immense space by watery and 1 
am disposed ‘to think, from ‘the ac* 
count which they gave, that’they came 
from the’ ‘ far country’ ‘alré als 
Juded to ag lying in’a FE. 'N.-Bi or NE; 
direction. The wat canées at BONNY 
are from 70 to 100 feet in length, atid 
capable of carrying two'and three hunt 
dred people. “They ate madé in thé 
Brass Pan country, out of the silk? 
cotton tree. The natives of that eoinié 
try cut the trée down, and ‘burn out 
the middle, after which they sell them 
to the Eboes at Bonny. Higher up, 
Ci 


; 


u 
these candes ate built of 4 speci oF 
mahogany that grows in’ the vicinity 
of Bowny. With these carioes they’ 
far up the rivers, into the interior, and 
when armed and equipped fot war, they 
have really ‘a formidable ‘appearance, 
The rivér Bonny is not havigable for 
large ships for more than’ six miiles 
above the anchorage, On ' aecdunt of 
sand-banks, but large canoes, severity 
feet in length, come Faom AN IN- 
CREDIBLE DISTANCE, PRoM’A'N.N-E. 
DIRECTION. I understand the natives, 
who come in them, PREFER comTxc 
BY WATER PHOM A GREAT DISTANCE: 
BECAUSE THE COUNTRY ALONG 'TH 
coukse oF THE RIVER Ys MORE FERS 
TILE AND PRODUeTIVE.” © 
- Such aré the miost niaterial feature 
of the inforniation’ whitch I receiy 
verbally ahd in writing frori difféten’ 
gétitlemen in ‘Liverpool, which, so 
as it goes, is clear, convincing, and sa- 
ty. F now come to informgtion 
dérived from & nafiveof this City," who 


wiahy? 

















has been repeatedly 
a> par Aa agen 
sa who it only last year, 
and is. now, I believe, again on his 
out to those places. 
the Oradoo Jake, which. meets the 
river Lagos at.its entrance into the 
sea, is, he states, a branch of the great 
river Fotmosa. This lake is very 
deep, and its breadth, at about thirty 
miles from ‘its mouth, sixteen or eigh- 
teen miles. The eurrent in it sets from 
the eastward, at the rate of three knots 
au:hour. A sand-bank only se- 
parates it from the sea. In a schooner 
about ninety tons burden, he repeat- 
edly visited the Rio pz Formosa. 
This noble river is fully three and a 
half miles broad at its mouth, having 


in it two bars of mud, with fifteen feet. 


wateroneach, AND STRONG BREAKERS. 
He had ‘been up this river with the 
. sehooner about sixty-six miles. Its 
course inclines north, or about N.N.E: 
Numerous noounliete _ of “er 
very large, diverge from it to. 
south, particularly about forty miles 
from its mouth. On the nor -“ 
with the exception of Lacos, at 
Gatto Creeks, any streams which di- 
verge from or join it, are so small as 
to resemble rivulets, He had been at 
Gatro, up the creek of that name, 
which is twenty-three miles from the 
Rio de Formosa, and there the Gato 
stredm is about one mile and a half 
broad, and two fathoms deep, with a 
pretty s current. The river Fors 
MOSA, ata distance above its en- 
trance, is from three to five miles broad. 
At the distance of sixty-six miles from 
Sea, it is three, four, and five miles 
broad ; threé, and, in some places, four 
fathoms deep. ‘The current ahha Res 
pid, always muddy, but parti ly 
so during the flood, when its colour ap- 
proaches to a brown. The current, du- 
ring this period of the inundation, 
runs at the rate of seven or ciglit knots 
ec hour. The natives then are ¢are- 
ful not to keep their canoes stem on, as, 
were they to do so, they state that the 
force of the currents would: capsize 
them. The river brings down numbers 
of large floating islands, and abounds 


F 


H 
te 
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miles. it o Rees 
About two years ago, beihg at Sraxs 
na Leong, he fell in ey my 
Captain named Jutran, a very intellié 
Sab plats peeadben href i, tod 
ears, 
who, feng engaged i the stave real, 
had his ‘vessel captured by a British 
man-of-war, and carried into’Srekea 
Leone for adjudication. . This‘ man 
had made very accurate obsérvations 
on these parts of Arrica, aid tokbmy 
informant that he was weéll ‘act 
ed with the Rio pr Formosa, ‘an 
that he had been up in a slave ves= 
size, about 300 





* At this distance, he must have been w 


ithin abbut '200 miles of Bowssa, whete 


Parx perished, and very Acar the junetion of the Great River from the Eait. 








g 


ed for the use of ay fim arssagatl du- 
At he extreme disatce, where. Cap- 


bling the river itself, but particularly 
THREE GREAT BRANCHES, which, at 
ion from the parent stream, 
he st : Sie eg aa gong 
n voy wards, 
Captain Jutian perssved no high 
lands arising on either hand. 
My informant also stated, that he 


slave 
tons burthen, which he knew had been 
ee ee ae ne Even 


Pl Regs Sy mci meld 
1 ir assistance the 
bgumbd Tined to the Targe trees on the 
barks of the river, oe 
the vessel u to that i pM Sows 
make good a distance of twenty miles 


in’ one day. The chiefs and people 
were most anxious to trade, and open 
a friendly communication with them, 
shewed no jealousy or alarm what- 
ever, ‘and EXPaEssED THEIR WISH 
BATHER TO TRADE IN PRODUCE THAN 
IN 8LaveEs. One chief on the banks 
of the river, had actually prohibited the 
trade in slaves in his dominions. They 
prefer the British merchants and their 
goods to those of any other nation ; and 

mit Orp Catazar, numbers can 


oven ogg write the English, language 


‘While I ing in the River Formosa 
Sg vate gccton pals 

2 trading wit people, 
seine ‘others from the interior pass 
him : 
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heard the natives, who thus desegnded 
the river, talk of Y acozn.s,Heugsa,! 
Jorwwa,, and Timavcrea, ; all 
spoke of . : 


dows the 
rior in their train voyages by water, 
and asserted that there “‘ was a wa- 


TER COMMUNICATION’ from part 
of the coast “ ro near. Timpyczoo,” 
which city, theystated, was about;four 
miles from the Joi isa...He 
often from these native. from 
the interior, very fine Gum Sudan and 
ivory, which had come from Hoyssa, 
and other places, and particularly .a 
tooth about 200 lbs, in weight, which 
the n he purchased it.from said 
he bought from a native of Houssa. 
The natives along both banks of :the 
River had also on hand considerable 
| wagpuacs of ivory and gums, which 
ey received.from the natives who 
came from the interior in. canoes, .in 
exchange for their provisions, salt, and 
other articles, purchased from Euro- 
in a similar trade by barter. 
unpowder, is, knives,. cutlasses, 
» and salt, are in great demand. 
the salt is sent into the interior, 
They prefer the white brought from 
Evurore, as that manufactured .b 
themselves is of a brown colour. . 
is a great article .of commerce, and 
eagerly purchased for the interior mar- 
kets, from whence the Gum. Sudau 
and ivory-are chiefly brought... .. . 
Rice is most..abundant upon. the 
banks of the rivers. Indian.corn, mil- 
let, and teak timber of superior quali- 
ty, cover the face of the country. 
oil and palm-wine are to be. had in 
plenty. Gold dust is also to be obtain, 
ed in comsnlealte — ay 
cularly pine-apples, oranges, 
plana abundant. The adit dress 
very gaily, and are fond of show. -Ban- 
dana handkerchiefs, and gaudy .cot- 
tons, are in much request among them. 
The bottom of the sea off the coast 
of the Delta, is a deep mud, very:tena- 
cious, and a small anchor lodged. in it 
holds a vessel with great effect.. The 
current frequently runs to the east-with 
a velocity equal to two and three knots 
an hour, The mouth of Bonny River 
is very wide and deep, with about 30 
feet water on the breakers. : The-cur- 
rent from the river, and also in the 
sea, is here very. strong.. The, River 
Bonny, above its mouth, is inferior to 
the Rro p— Formosa. New Calabar 
is.a large river, but not so wide.as the 
Formosa. At forty miles from. the 
14 

















five fas 


to ‘enable us to devide, that in the 
— of Benin and Brarza lie the 
embouchures of that great river which 
waters Northern Central Arztca. The 
nuniber and magnitude of the rivers 
in that part of the African coast, and 
their communication with each other 
near that coast, are all ascertained, 
from undeniable evidence ; and the con- 
curring testimony of all the natives, 
goes to establish, that all these streams 
diverge from one parent river in the 
interior. Their ions, bearings, and 
courses, render it impossible that this 
can be otherwise. The soil around 
them, the bars in their mouths, (ne- 
ver found cee t Sehew whose courses 
are . nomena at sea 
Gah oss shake: in’ all that part of ‘the 
coast, present us with the same appear- 
atives as are met with at the mouths 
of other primary rivers, such as the 
Gances, the Worea, the Nrzz,; the 
Danusz, the Oxonogue, and the 
Mrssrsstrrt: The latter, after a course 
of 4000 miles, is so scattered in the 
ae it a of BE that ey it enters 

Galph ' exico, the princi 
branch is but narrow, and only twelve 
féet deep at low water. The magni- 
tude and superiority of the Nicer, 
comparing its different estuaries to 
the Misstssrrri; are thus shewn in a 
very striking manner. No river, of a 
size sufficient to separate into so many 
branches of such force and magnitude, 
can be formed betwixt the lat. of 6° 
N. the’coast-of Bentn, and 13° lat. N- 
a distance of 450 miles, the utmost 
distance that the chain of mountains 
asserted to run across Arrica, can be 
removed, in order to afford the Nicer 
# passage south of Kasuna and Goo- 
BER to the ard, so as to run to 
the Ecrprrawn Nie ; nor is it possi- 
ble that so many separate rivers could, 
within such a short space, from east to 
west, be foimed to the south of such a 
chain of hills, should such really ex- 
ist, forming an impenctrable barrier 
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the Quarterly Review, that there i 
best reason to’ believe, that Dr Oup- 
NEY and Lieutenant CLaprperton, 
who went into the interior of 
by the way of Tairotr and.Mouvs- 
ZOOK, are safe in Bonnov, and per 
haps by: this time on their way. thence. 
to Ecyrt; and the well-known ,tra- 
veller, Captain Gordon, left Carro.in 
May last, to go up the NILE, toex= - 
plore the sources of the Bane x1. 
Asian, determined to accomplish his 
object, or to perish in the tig te 
e attention of those frequenting | 
Bights of Ben1n and Brarra, for. 
of trade, is also now so much 
a to this subject, that we cane 
not fail to receive ace most satisfac- 
accounts from uarter, from 
wacuee the course of the Nicas 
certainly, as the most, judicious, 
easiest, and safest route, te have been 
lored, ; “Gve 
we 


mitt is now more than twenty-fiy 
years since my attention was boing ¢ 
ed to the geo by of this part of Af; 
rica—seven, first published to 
the world an abstract of the opinion I 
had formed upon these subjects—and 
in memorials, accompanied by a map, 
and laid before his Majesty's Governe 
ment, several weeks before Mr Dus 
‘puts, lately British Consul at AsH#an- 
TEE, came home from that place with 
information which he had there, 
tained from Moor and Aras travel. . 
lers, that the Nicer really entered the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the Bights of Br- 
win and Brarra. .Why Mr Dupuis 
has remained so long silent, upow; th 
important subject, I know not ;/but 
the fact here stated, I cannot be mis- 
taken, having, when in London at the’ 
time of his arrival, derived infor- 
mation from the person who obtained 


him the appointment, and also froma 
fellow-passenger in the same ship from 
Sr1zrrA Leone, who had the fact 
from Mr Duruts himself, and saw him 
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at my map le: 
Nothing clse was over prevented. My 
was ever 5 
jap Of Arnica was indeed, et fete 
good—the best authority, formed in m 
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April, 
Brafra, spring in, and proceed from, 
that mighty chain of hills, of which the 
land of Camervons forms the ter- 
on the shores of the Atlantic ; 
and that from the condensation of the 
clouds amongst these lofty mountains, 
and eonsequent heavy plants those 
streams are swelled into great rivers 
in comparatively short courses.’ Were 
found descending from the E. 8. E- 
‘ou m ‘B: SVE:, 
whereas ail the ehief branches anques- 
tionably destend from the N. N.E. 
Also, were the sources of these rivers 
in the chain of hills mentioned, and 
at 4 considerable distance in the inte~ 
rior, as from their magnitude they 
must necessarily be, then these sour- 
ces would approach towards the sour- 
ces of the Baur et Apran, in‘ those 
latitudes where the rains commence 
immediately after the vernal equinox’; 
and ape tone the rivers in the 
Bights of Biarra AnD Benrn would 
be flooded in April, whereas they do 


not to rise till June, nor reach 
their t till September. Tt “is 
worthy of-retuark also, that the Re- 


viewer now places a chain of i - 
ble mountains to the east of the 


for of Brarna, (as is really the case,) and 


in that portion of Arnica, 
ch, some years ago, 
eartied (but im his closet) the Nicer 
southward to the Conco. es 
Notwithstanding these errors and 
inconsistencies, the Quarterly Review 
deserves great for what it has 
done—what it wishes to do—what it 
ts done in Arrica ; and I sinc 
ope; that in the year 1893, it 
crown its ysl in mer od wey, by 
bringing ‘quietly and correctly the‘wa- 
ters of 3 magi Bren Nreer into the 
NE: corner of the Gulph of Guinea. ; 
Tam, &¢., te YTS? 
_ Sames M‘Quuen- * 
Glasgow, March 28, 1823. 


reference to Mr M‘Queei’s: yenious work on the Geography of North- 


d @ Map whiclr will greatly assist thera 


he arguments adduced in favour of his hypothesis, which, we 
t, we consider the most plausible we have met with wpori” this 


pba Sa 
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¢ © Settentrional vedovo sito, 
Poiché privato se’ di mirar quelle.”—Dan TE. 
Arrer passing through the lovely teresting to the painter and the 
Val d’ Arno, the deli ht of all travel. grim. After the Campo Santo of Pe, 
lers except Hannibal, who lost his eye Assisi is richest in specimens’ of an» 
in its marshes, we appreeqnet the cient att, from the crucifixions of the 
mous lake, where the Carthaginian thirteenth century, to the bolder es- 


took ample revenge for his misfortunes. 
The gorge where the battle took place, 
is just as you enter the Papal territory, 
a limit not to be unconsciously, 
as the dogana of Mt. Gualantro will 
take care to remind travellers, that 
they enter the dominions of St Peter. 
“We entered by the very defile that 
Flaminius did, which at first appears 
strange to one that has forgotten his 
Livy, but Hannibal’had got between 
the Consul and Rome, while Flami- 
nius had mustered his forces at Rimi- 
ni, and had’ marched southward from 
Arezz0 in search: of the Carthaginian 
army. “ 'l'res ferme horas pugnaturt 
est, et ubique atrociter.”—“ Far other 
seene is Th ene now ;” the hills 
ate covered with olive trees, and the 
lake, _ ie liquid cada 
trdtiquil’ around: its po ike 
islands; which designate most aptly, 
’ their a ; the monks that 
inhabit and them. The 

road runs along the side of the lake 
for almost half its cireumference.—All 
lakes are beautiful ; but this, notwith- 
standing the praise bestowed upon it, 
is’ one of the least beautiful I have 
bree bre Bp wep tom. 2, 
t m the country which sur- 
rani it; its umpicturesque islands 
até more” blemishes than any thing 
else’; and-as to olive-clad hills, whe- 
ther in Tuscany or on the Thrasy- 
mene, I think bare heath at any time 
preferable to the scragegy trunks and 
unvérdant branches of the olive. Pe- 
rugia, like the towns of old Etruria, is 
on the top of a hill; which, 


ks to four buffaloes, we reached at 


night-fall. On the other side of Pe- 
rugia, at the foot of its declivity, rolls 
. the Tiber—how could travellers have 

| lightly of so noble a stream ?— 
It is as worthy‘of the invocation of 
Cocles, as Cocles’was worthy of it. I 
hailed it in two words, Pater Tiburi- 
nus! bat had no occasion for the rest 
of the prayer. We passed Assisi, but 
did not enter the town, however ins 

Vou. XIII. 


to 


bring artists, among other pilgrims, Ye , 
Assisi ;—it is but true, that: 
the arts seem incapable of being cars 
ried to any thi e perféction, un- 
less when impelled by the strong: ex« 
citement of religious enthusiasm and 
superstition. master productions 
of ancient art, which have survived, 
are not the representations of humai: 
heroes or heroism—their subject’ isnot 
Brutus, nor THemistocles, nor Leoni- 
das. They have immortalized but the 


genius expired 
of Paganism, it has‘ expired otice more’ 
ocieeiies eee eae 
I opened a pocket Dante to read the’ ° 
poet’s accurate description of Assisi’ 
and St Francis, “ Intra Tupine ¢ 
Yaqua,” &c. What strange poetic and‘ 
religious taste! He represents St Frani«’ 
cis as the husband of the chutch; and! 
St Dominick as the drudo, which Ven+- 
turi, the highly orthodox’ commenta- 
tor, renders by'the term cicisheoi— 
“« Dentro vi nacque l’amorose drudo.” .. 


Paradiso, C. 12) » 
The poet, however, in his Of 
these fethers ‘of the’ fiers, sdaageid 
ive up the right of abuse which he so* 
early loved ;— = 
Fema tl gods che temono *1'danno; - 
Tr; mason si 
i aed 
The French have made the Fran- 
cisecans as peor as Dante could have’ 
wished ; they did the same-by the Je- 
suits. I:wonder how the Dominicans’ 
escaped them, for the rogues’ of the 
Minerva are rich. 
There still exists a' temple of Diana’ 
at La’ Vene;:“ of small and delicate’ 
3H 
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ion,” overhanging the springs 
of the Clittmnne ; the sisuatien © cle 
sical, but scarcely so the columns, 
worked in imitation of fish or armour- 


scales. leto is highly romantic ; a 
lofty thick weeded hal, from which 


the.town is separated by a ravine, 
and to which it is joined nay ant 
dous. bridge or aqueduct, is vovered 
with , not like our. Engli 
ones, only so in name, but all inhabit- 
ed by bona fide hermits, with long 
scrips, and solitude ;—they are 
said to be mostly Piedmontese. From 
Thrasymene to Spoleto, our road was 
Hannibal's, who was gallantly repulsed 
by the inhabitants of the latter town 
on.one of its bridges ; this was disco- 
vered by the French while digging the 
foundations of a new one ; they call it 
Ponte Sanguinario. Here the classi- 
cal traveller takes leave of Hannibal 
inian, after 
leto, having turned 
off to the Adriatic; and Canne, on 


the coast of ia, is out of the way 
of all high It.is, however, so 
near Manfredonia, that I wonder M. 
Maturin, being a classical man, did 
not make his red visit and de- 
claim upon the famous field. 


Terni, famous for its olives and eas~ 
cades, is truly a delightful spot. Sad 
rogues its inhabitants jit 
cost me. a louis to see the Waterfall, 
whither, being wise, I might have 
walked without trouble or company. 
To arrive at these far-famed falls, you 
take the road to Rieti, over a moun- 
tain, and it is your continual wonder 
how. a river can contrive to flow on 
such a height. The lofty range of the 
Abruzzi, which rise behind, soon solve 
the difficulty. From these volcanic 
hills flow all the sulphureous streams 
of the Campagna, the Nera, the Te- 
verone, &c.. Ere the voyager arrives 
at the Falls, he is led into a cavern, 
from :the top of which hangs a tree 
with its branches downwards, all pe- 
trified ; and if he be curious, he can 
- descend by torch light into its deeper 
recesses. The spega of the Velino is 
first shewn,—the spot where the river 
commences its descent and apy | ; 
thence you are led to the top of the 

t Fall—then opposite—then be- 
neath ; but the finest view must be 
from the opposite, side of the Nera, 
whither Cicerones never lead the tra- 
veller. The Fall is said to be u 
of 800 feet altogether ; but the unbro- 
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[Mareh, 
ndicular part cannot be more 


ken pe 
that height ;— 


than 


bed how profound 
The h ! and how the giant element 
Front nk to rock leaps with delirious 
bound, 7 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn 
and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms # 
fearful vent.” 


The description is truer now than 
when Childe Harold visited the Falls ; 
for last winter the bed of the oldest 
channel (the Paolina) gave way with 
a tremendous ruin, overturning. im- 
mense masses of the tufus and petri- 
fied weeds that are here the only soil. 
Wilson the artist’s apostrophe of 
‘* Well done water, by G—!” is the 
best comment on the scene ; but would 
be much more happy if the water took 
this fine leap of its own free will. 
There are three channels, by all of 
which, after great rains, the Velino 
discharges itself; they are named af- 
ter the Popes who made or repaired 
them, the Paolina, the Gregoriana, the 
Clementina. The first was its exit.in 
the time of the Romans, and could 
have been by no means so picturesque 
as its present one, whieh may account 
for its being left uncelebrated by the 
Latin poets. These, however, never. 
travelled in search of the picturesque, 
and were generally contented with ad- 
miring and singing the beauties of 
their own grounds, and the Velino 
was not so lucky in a poet as the 
ceps Anis. Terni, or, as it was of old 

ed, Interamna, was the country of. 
Tacitus ; the historian mentions. the 
Falls, but with no descriptive touches 
—his picturesque lay in the human 
heart. In summer the principal Fall 
is alone seen ;-s0 great was its force. 
when first cut, that the waters of the 
Nera or Nar beneath, into which it 
falls, used. to recoil. from the shoek, 
and, driven back upon its channel,- 
overflowed the whole country above. 
To remedy this, one of the succeeding- 
Popes cut a canal at an angle with the 
Fall, t to conduct its waters more peace-- 
ably to those of the Nera. Ancient 
an 





modern agriculturists differ—of 
old, they would have thought the 
overflowing of the Nera, at least at 
times, of advantage :—‘* Congruentia 
his Interamnates disseruére: pessum 
ituros foecundissimos Italie campos, si 
amnis Nar (id enim parabatar) in 














1898.7] 
“ rivos diductus, superagnavisset.” From 
the same par of Tacitus we 


learn that the Reatines entertained 
religious scruples as to how far it was 
allowable to meddle with the natural 
course of rivers.—‘‘ Nec Reatiui sile- 
bant, Velinum lacum, que in Narem 
effanditur, obstrui recusantes : quippe 
in adjacentia erupturum ; optume re- 
bus mortalium consuluisse naturam, 
que sua ora fluminibus, suos cursus, 
atque originem, ita fines dederit: Spec- 
‘tandas etiam religiones sociorum, qui 
sacra et lucos et aras patriis omnibus 
dicaverint : quin ipsum Tiberim nolle, 
prorsus accolis fluviis orbatum, minore 
gloria fluere.” I should not have 
thought that fish could live in this 

uteous stteam; yet the fish of 
the Nar were highly prized by the 
Roman gourmands, while those of the 
‘Tiber were considered only fit for the 
stomachs of clients. 


“+ Aut glacie aspersus maculis Tiberinus.”* 
Juv. Sat. 5. 

By the side of the river, nearer Ter- 
ni’ the Waterfall, has been exca- 
vated, ‘# few months since, an old Ro- 
man bridge, which is a source of great 
puzzle to the antiquaries ; there is not 
even a letter to hook an hypothesis on. 
It seems probable, that it was over the 
vld exit ofthe Paelina into the Nar. 

- Our guide made great complaints of 
the scantiness of the olive crop this 
year—last year it had been most abun- 
dant: The olive forms the only com- 
merce of this region; and Terni and 
Narni are famous for their oil. I ques« 
tioned the poor fellow as to his sadness 
on'this account ; he told me, that in a 
lentiful olive harvest, the whole vil- 
ln had work, even to the boys and 
, and that all earned four pauls 
a-day at that time‘ And the rest of 
the year, what do you do?” 
. “© Nienta, notting; sir.” 

At Narni is a famous bridge, built 
by Augustus; the road beyond the 
town passes through’one-of the most 
beautiful valleys in Italy. There you 
get 
** Once more upon the woody Appenine,” 
instead of which, ‘ woodless Appe- 
nine” would be the truer reading. 
Woody or woodless, you soon leave 
them for the flats of the Maremma. 
Civita C perched aloft, re- 
lieves Pw a. little from the dread of 
the -Aria, a spectre that ludi- 
crously haunts the inexperienced tra- 
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-veller. There, “‘.if:you be not i 


4 ¢ 


cular,” you may believe 


Veii; and by so doing, you will: not 
omnpusicncidiiien than many of the 


learned have been before,‘ Mais 
nous avous changé tout cela.” °Veii, 
it seems, has been discovered some= 


‘¢ And from out the plain - 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about-to 

break, ’ 
And on the curl hangs pausing.’ 
From Bacciano catch a glimpse of. 
a bee-hive-lookng speck in the hori- 
zon; this is the dome of St Peters. 
Thence for many a weary mile the 
traveller may meditate uninterrupted 
on the- mighty fates of the city he is 
approaching ; for he will meet no ob 
ject in the Campagna,~ that desert 
without a mirage, to break upon: his 
contemplations, till the Immortal City 
itself stretches forth on the plain be- 
fore him. It is beautiful, gay, any 
thing but Rome ; her first appearance 
to me was as an army of steeples ‘and 
domes, drawn up beneath the evening 
sun, bounded, or indeed broken on 
the right, by the promontory of Monte 
_— ; - rs the oe and in the 
distance, blending with the Cam 5 
The Tiber is pre det over the M ilvidn 
Bridge, or Ponte Molle, where the 
traveller will think of Constantine and 
his victory, which painting, more than 
even the muse of hi » has immor- 
talized ; if he be religious, he will re= 


call the miracle of the cross 

in the heavens; and if poetical, he 
will think of the said Constantine 
with Dante,—‘ Di quanto mal fu mad- 
re.” Thence a straight road of a mile, 
flanked by walls, and filled by car-. 
riages, if it be evening; conducts the 
traveller to the Porta del Popolo. He 
enters the Piazza, and the doyanicrs 
lay hold on the carriage. 


“ The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless.” 


Not so, most noble brother Pe- 
ter weareth a hat with three crowns, 


which he fails not to boast on all oc 


easions; on every gate, sign-board; 

and tomb-stone, is to be seen the figure. 

of this triple hat, which I had t 

confined to the illustrations of “ 

Tale of a Tub.” ¥ 
Those who enter Rome from .the 

north, by the Porta del Popolo, or Flar 
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3: in.an ir- 


Pann 
Hi ‘it 
FEE 
fee 


F 
dL 


as 
F 
i 


Botan which ae ube 
was -ereeted the other day. In the 
-middle of the piazza stands the obelisk 
of Sesostris, which Augustus erected 
in the Circus, dedicating it to the sun 
‘=~soli: donum dedit—as inscription 

declares. It is covered with un- 


+ yet 
Sis ar the Monto, whi A late ar- 
in the Moniteur, which has here 


pms ene gllecied ot the guts and on the re he came 
at the gate and on the road, none 


nom ome. collec 


. wallo, on which is the 


Capel, 

that ose «me —_ 
the wil be at length interpreted. The 
seavant, however, in solving the diffi- 
the ‘aulty, everturns the sw anti- 
quity of these inscribed columns, and 
asserts that many of the hieroglyphics 
must be construed into the names and 
titles of Roman emperors. 

You must be aware, that the Seven 
Hills of Rome, or at least six of them, 
are deserted, and that the modern city 
is contained in the Campus Martius of 
the old. The Quirinal, or Monte Ca- 

lace and resi- 
e only one that 
bited ; and to go to 


dence of the P. 
can be called in 


. live or to walk up the hills— én sue 


imonti”—is synon us, in Rome, 
iii ent Aine. yo the back of God 
-” It seems very probable,” 
says Mr Hobhouse, “ that e migra- 
tion from the mounts to the Campus 
Martius had commenced after the re- 
peated sack and sieges of the ci 
But we know, that when Nero’s re 
destroyed a great part of Rome, that 
emperor built his Golden House over 
an immense extent of the ruins, and 
ve the old meee | as ex. 
the permission to in the Campus 
Martius. So that we may date the 
migration much earlier than the sack 
and sieges of the city. But these sub- 
jects we be reserved for a future let~ 
ter.—Adieu. 


uite incog. Though 
outed or welcomed 


; not that the Romans disliked, or bore any grudge to 


"ating oc pb to 


oe 


express their feelings of dislike or the con- 


and huzzas are a national lan- 


e pace os eget Tt — were some doubts as to how 
—— on his first interview with the Holy Father. 


ly, and was about to sink on his knees im ory 


thodox i when as usual, raised him wu 
and suite. chance at. the tomb of C. Curtius. Hum 


. I met his Majesty 
t acted Cicerone; a 


jean-looking man, if he was pointed out to me aright. The young folks, 


princes and 
fellow, a 
etn 


all, were scampering about like school-boys, 
with very little courtly appearance about any of them. 


dressed a V Anglaise, 
is Majesty is a thwack- 


# regular grenadier. He did not seem to admire the humble way 
the subjects of the Rez Borussorum, as the tombstones say, were bu- 


ried.in this heretical nook. St Peter’s was illuminated in honour of the royal 
visit... From Monte Cavallo the dome thus lit up has a beautiful effect ; but 
= the place before the church itself, it seemed poor and mesquin. Torches, 


and lanterns, seemed m 


upon the noble edifice. There were 


edid fire-works on the castle of St Angelo, on a smaller scale, but from the 


situation much more 


than our coronation works, The King of Prussia, 


pe yam by Cardinal » habited, as usual, er abbé, was placed in 
@ window opposite. ‘The Cardinal presented a torch to his Majesty, who, ~- 
sing it, gave the signal for the fire-works to commence. The design, when 
lit up, was surmodnted by the arms of Prussia. It was really a fine seene— 


the castle, the Tiber, 


the crowd, all visible as in day-light, from the illumina- 
tion —Strange and different scenes has that old Tiber 


witnessed ! 
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“A PROFESSIONAL V1S1T TO ALI PACHA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1809 ; ‘SHEWIXG, 
AMONG OTHER PLEASANT MATTERS, HOW pocTors MAY DIFFER. 


__ Wanenes hie Highness she Visier 
of Epirus was distrustful of the pro- 
fessional skill of Doctors Frank and 
Siatlpatene diotpeenn a0, 
media or, whi 
ds still more apne 
Aure to 
whether ls pet high expenation 
ly, reputation 
by British medical practition- 
ae the Turkish dominions 
awas his leading motive ; it is certain 
the aargean f'n frigate sistionod bloodshed, 
surgeon of a te sta in 
the Adriatic was landed at Preveza, 
to proceed thence to Jannina, which” 
he reached in due season. As this 
gentleman’s eccentricities, when he 
subsequently became the writer's com- 
anion, on his route to the Albanian 
capital, will contribute very a 
to the amusement of the reader, it w. 
-be right, in the first place, to intro- 


more. field for his wild sallf€s. 


bable, would not yen- - 
to them certain secrets - 


ma ao Schnee Aopen dl 


ee and itgeaese 
— , whe might 

erwise ve interposed to prevent 
ee Se 
eathed, and that this was 
ssbetaedbuhaaidmiealiiane 
any harm, fell into the humour of the 


.combatants, and-shouted whenever “ a 


palpable hit” was given, ora dexterous 


-parry made to the ad 


duce a slight sketch of his deportment . 


on the present occasion. 
On his arrival at Jannina, he was 
dodged at the house of a principal 


Greek, and had, for his domestic and effect. 


a sailor of that nation, who 
up his English in the ports 
Levant, and who became, = 


had pi 


naval discipline, which re- 
mui, in the superior officers, and im 
more especially of the medical 
ee a strict observance of so- 
» he was scarcely settled, when, 
eee over. indulgence in the juice of 
he departed so widely from 
high displeasure of the 
as the seat incur 0 
British resident, or unaccredited mi- 
nister at the Court of nee th * 
whose a society-he might ha 
found his best solace amid the dull 
monotony of a Turkish town. To 
complete his disgrace, he procured 
from the Pacha, on the pretext of re- 
quiring a separate establishment, a li- 


happening to pass by, he put 
into his hand, making signs to: 
shoot the uncourteous 


object of his wrath, whom he 
pointed out. The soldier 
coin, and very deli mareh- 


beral supply of zechins, which afforded ed off. 





"T 


a — SS 


° Pie Sc tiie of the celebrated Professor Frank of Vienna, had ‘been 
with Bonaparte in Egypt; the latter, a very intelligent Greek, was the Pacha’s sub- 


+ A Colonel in the army, whom I shall, 


through delicacy, t= in the 
so designs: que 


of this narrative, in paying a just tribute to his excellent « 
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From 


these examples, it will readil 
4 ved that hi a eindeaii 


i ital was not long protract- 
hs Pacha dismissed him very ci- 
and furnished with an escort to 
there to wait his opportunity 
bark. On his thence to 
he had ample time for reflec- 
He was abashed, but not dis- 
» well knowing that he could 
tell ‘his story in his own way ;—for 
the Colonel, at whose instance he had 
called to Jannina, was too ‘be- 
parang and oe to. write 
against him. By the same conveyance, 
ication a, awe to the late Sir 

J. Ball, port-admiral and 
civil commissioner. of Malta, for an- 
other medical officer to attend on the 
Vizier ; and the lot fell on me, as the 
. My colleague, however, 
ved, if he could so contrive it, 


ret 


iF 


i 


ting address, his persuasive eloquence, 
the suavity of his manners, set off 
to. advantage a favourite disciple of the 
celebrated John Hunter, and gained 
every heart—when, at the Palace of 
Saint Antonio, he made one of a party 
invited by Sir Alexander, and recount- 
ed, in the style of the Arabian Nights, 
all the wonders he had seen, and the 
strange adventures he had met with 
onthe Turkish soil. To the Admiral, 
he represented himself as having been 
on the best of terms with the Pacha, 
who was desirous that he should re- 
turn to Jannina, oom to ounin a 
school of medicine and surgery, and to 
himself in general professionally 
ul to his Highness’s subjects. On 
the head of the Pacha’s own particu- 
lar indisposition, he had little to say, 
and, indeed, little could be ay 
from.him, as he laboured under the 
disadvantage of not speaking either the 
French or Italian; while his High- 
ness had too many delicate secrets to 
divulge, to intrust them to any third 
person beside his own confidential in- 
terpreter, who was a proficient in those 
28, but understood not a word 

of ish 


in reply to the application made to 


him, Sir Alexander informed the Vi- 
zier that he had sent his own surgeon, 
with permission to pass a month in at- 
tendance on his Highness’s person. 
With respect to the one by whom he 
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CApril, 
had been reeently attended, his High- 
ness was free, to detaip him for an in-. 
definite time. Accordingly, on the 
23d of July, we embarked in the 


Belle Poule frigate, having under her 
convoy two light merchant vessels 
bound to Patras. On. the evening of 
the 28th, we passed between the islands. 
of Cephalonia and Zante, proceeding 
thence toward the Morea, and to 
within about fifteen miles of Patras. 
Our entrance was into a kind of ba 
leading to the Gulf of Lepanto, wi 
the above islands, Ithaca, and. other, 
smaller ones, together with the main- 
land of Albania, surrounding us. The 
prevailing calms afforded me, to whom 
the scene was quite novel, a fine op- 
portunity to contemplate the beauties 
of this portion of the Ionian isles, of 
Zante more especially, as they were 
successively displayed by the different 
bearings in our slow progress. It was 
not until the 4th of August, that, ha- 
ving disposed of our convoy, we found, 
ourselves, on our return, nearly about 
the spot where we had made our! en- 
trance into the bay. On the 8th, we 
joined the Magnificent, the senior offi- 
cer’s ship on the station, lying a-breast 
of Corfu, and. off the southern en- 
trance. My colleague and myself went 
on board to explain the object of our. 
mission, and were embarked in a 
transport then delivering supplies to, 
the Adriatic squadron, with instrue- 
tions to land us at Preveza on. the 
completion of that service. On. the. 
afternoon of the 12th, the transport,, 
in entering the harbour of Preveza, © 
struck on the bar, and lay aground, 
for a considerable time. Here the view 
of the verdant banks on either side,... 
with the fort, or seraglio, on the left, 
and the smaller fort at the point lead-; 
ing to the town;—of the groves ex- 
tending from the beach, and other. 
picturesque objects, in the foreground, 
contrasted with the lofty Albanian 
mountains, rising in a graduated scale, 
the one above the other, in the diss; 
tance, in every direction except to-) 
ward the sea, was most interesting. 

It was dusk before we were extri- 
cated from this difficulty, to fall into 
another, which we fancied to be still 
more serious. We had heard a brisk 
cannonading kept up ; and this proved 
to be from the long-boat of the Mag- 
nificent, which had pursued one of. 
the enemy’s small craft to within the 
limit of the Pacha’s waters. We were 




















not molested y the: but at 


day- 
the approach of an armed force, - 
ed by the’ Turkish commandant, and 
inied by the Greek governor of 
Prevéza. The law of neutrality had 
been violated, — the: aed, 
transport sentenced to the fine o 
the infraction ; in other’ words, she 
was taken possession of ; and what was 
to become of those on board, we were 
at a loss’ to conjecture. My compa- 
nion, who was not as yet well reeover- 
ed:from his overnight’s draught, was 
in a sad ‘fright, and we: both wished 
ourselves safely back ‘at Malta. The 
angry scowl of the‘Turkish command- 
ant, as he eyed us askant, would have 
quite appalled me; if I had not per- 
ceived-a gracious smile on the natural- 
ly complacent countenance of the Greek 
governor; who was soon made ac- 
uainted with the parti of our 
tination.- The name of the Vizier 
operated. on him like a charm ; he as- 
sured us, through the 00, are that 
we.might freely command his best of- 
fices, and, as a proof of his sincerity, 
ordered our luggage to be embarked 
in his own boat. We followed, and, 
having landed, were conducted by his 
people to the house of the British 
Vice-Consul, a Greek, who was then 
absent. We did not fare the worse on 
that account, for we were told by his 
brother to consider the dwelling, and 
whatever it contained, as our own. 
We were served with coffee and other 
refreshmerits by a Turk,* with a large 
mustachio, having a sabre at his side, 
atid a brace of pistols in his belt. 
Whenever he entered the apartment, 
andvat all times, in administering to 
our-calls, or rather signs; he placed 
his right hand on his breast, in token 
of submission to his new masters. 
We spent the-greater part of the 
morning in- viewing the Bazar, and 
the manufactures it contained, which 
we nicely inspected, watching the ope- 
rations of the various trades in the dis- 
tinct. quarters they occupied. The 
streets through which we had to 
pass were crowded with Albanian sol- 
diers, who were in general, without ex- 
po the officers, very filthy in per- 
nm and dress, but with highly polished 
atms. ‘ In drawing toward dere, we 
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were accosted ‘by a young man, a Mal- 
tese, who had Seen some years detairi- 
ed as a pr of war at Corfu, 
where he had made himself’ master of 
hee racer A Modern Greek, and 
since picked .up.a precarious sub- 
sistence among che Greek merchants, 
with whom he had travelled much in 
Epirus. He consented to act as our 
interpreter on our expedition to Jan- 
nina, on the condition of a free pass- 
age, on our return, to his native is- 
land. auctng 
On the following day we set out to 
visit the ruins of Nicopolis—of ‘the 
victorious city of Augustus, in the vi= 
ry : m6 many antique ves 
seen, appeared tome to pos- 
sess but little ftesedh The tine of 
the aqueduct, said to have extended 
thirty miles, were pointed out to us ; 
and in a garden several beautiful co- 
lumns lay prostrate. There were cer- 
tainly, amid these ruins, materials for 
more antiquarian than appears 
to have been bestowed on them. ; At the 
Magazine adjoining the Pacha’s fort 
at Preveza, several fine pieces of sculp= 
ture in alto and basso-relievo, which 
had been brought from Ni is, were 
carelessly plastered into the> walls, 
rather, it would seem, to indulge a ca- 
price of the head-workman, than with 


any view to their tion. «Rich 
as is the British Museum in antiqua- 
rian stores, these imens of ancient 


the peasants, who had for cal good 
store of Roman coins, chiefl the ~ 
Lower Empire, in bad condition’. A 
few of these, the best I could ‘select, 
I purchased of one of these fellows, 
whose reine poetic quite tire- 
some. Hes isted in following 
our horses’ heels ; but at lerigth, 
ing his commodity no longer market- 
able, pelted us in his rage with the 
remaining stock in hand.» 9) ci. 
On the morning of the 16th we em- 
barked, and had a delightful: sail up 
the Gulf of Arta to Salahora, where we 
took up our abode in the Seraglio, 
fine apartments of which, we were told, 
prdabiy as an excuse’ for tlie’ mean- 
ness and filthiness of the oneaséi 


s 


‘to us, were locked up. Next to us was 


lodged the Commandant, a Turk of a 





* In Albania, the Greeks who held a public employment, hada Turkish attendant 
quartered on them, who served them as a protection, at the same time that hie watched 


over their conduct. 
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From these examples, it will readil 
be. conceived that his stay.in the 


banian capital was not long protract- 
ed. whe Poche dismissed him very ci- 
villy, and furnished with an escort to 
Preveza, there to wait his opportunity 
to embark. On his passage thence to 
Malta, he had ample time for reflec- 
tion. He was abashed, but not dis- 
comfited, well knowing that he could 
tell his story. in his own way ;—for 
the Colonel, at whose instance he had 
been called to Jannina, was too ‘be- 
a and eeaneentns to. write 
against him. By the same conveyance, 
yaa cation ty to the late Sir 
J. Ball, port-admiral and 

civil commissioner. of Malta, for -an- 
other medical officer to attend on the 
Vizier ; and the lot fell on ~ as the 
mn. My colleague, however, 

ec , if i could so contrive it, 
to pay another visit to ~ I room 08 
territory. He now appeared altogether 
in. aoe character ; his gentlemanly 
demeanour, combined with a fascina- 
ting address, his persuasive eloquence, 
the suavity of his manners, set off 

to. advantage a favourite disciple of the 
celebrated John Hunter, and gained 
every heart—when, at the Palace of 
Saint Antonio, he made one of a party 
invited by Sir Alexander, and recount- 
ed, in the style of the Arabian Nights, 
all the won he had seen, and the 
strange adventures he had met with 
on-the Turkish soil. To the Admiral, 
he represented himself as having been 
on the best of terms with the Pacha, 
who was desirous that he should re- 
turn to Jannina, there to establish a 


school of medicine and surgery, and to 
himself in general professionally 
his Highness’s subjects. On 


to 

the head of the Pacha’s own particu- 
lar indisposition, he had little to say, 
and, indeed, little could be expected 
from. him, as he laboured under the 
disadvantage of not speaking either the 
‘French or Italian; while his High- 
ness had too many delicate secrets to 
divulge, to intrust them to any third 
person beside his own confidential in- 
terpreter, who was a proficient in those 
2s, but understood not a word 
of ish 


In reply to the application made to 


him, Sir Alexander informed the Vi- 
zier that he had sent his own surgeon, 
with permission to pass a month in at- 
tendance on his Highness’s person. 
With respect to the one by whom he 
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had been reeently attended, his High- 
ness was free, to detaip him for an in-. 


definite time. Accordingly, on the 
23d of July, we embarked in the 
Belle Poule frigate, having under her 
convoy two light merchant vessels 
bound to Patras. On. the evening of 
the 28th, we passed between the islands. 
of Cephalonia and Zante, proceeding 
thence toward the Morea, and: to 
within about fifteen miles of Patras. 
Our entrance was into a kind of ba 
leading to the Gulf of Lepanto, wi 
the above islands, Ithaca, and. other, 
smaller ones, together with the main- 
land of Albania, surrounding us. The 
prevailing calms afforded me, to whom 
the scene was quite novel, a fine op- 
portunity to contemplate the beauties 
of this portion of the Ionian isles, of 
Zante more especially, as they were 
successively displayed by the different. 
bearings in our slow progress. It was 
not until the 4th of August, that, ha- 
ving disposed of our convoy, we found 
ourselves, on our return, nearly about 
the spot where we had made our’ en- 
trance into the bay. On the 8th, we 
joined the Magnificent, the senior offi- 
cer’s ship on the station, lying a-breast 
of Corfu, and. off the southern en- 
trance. My colleague and myself went 
on board to explain the object of our 
mission, and were embarked in a 
transport then delivering supplies to, 
the Adriatic squadron, with instrue-. 
tions to land us at Preveza on. the 
completion of that service. On. the, 
afternoon of the 12th, the transport, . 
in entering the -harbour of Preveza, 
struck on the bar, and lay aground. 
for a considerable time. Here the view 
of the verdant banks on either side, | 
with the fort, or seraglio, on the left, 
and the smaller fort at the point lead-; 
ing to the town;—of the groves ex~ 
tending from the beach, and. other 
picturesque objects, in the foreground,. 
contrasted with the lofty Albanian 
mountains, rising in a graduated scale, 
the one above the other; in the dis, 
tance, in every direction except to-) 
ward the sea, was most ititeresting. 

It was dusk before we were extri- 
cated from this difficulty, to fall into 
another, which we fancied to be still 
more serious. We had heard a brisk 
cannonading kept up ; and this proved 
to be from the long-boat of the Mag- 
nificent, which had pursued one of 
the enemy’s small craft to within the 
limit of the Pacha’s waters. We were 




















molested during the night, but at 
real pena aoe b 


approach: of an armed force, - 
by the’ Turkish commandant, and 
nied by the Greek governor of 
Prevéza. The law of neutrality had 
been violated, a the: war nang 
transport sentenced to ‘the fine o 
the infraction ; in other” words, she 
was taken possession of ; and what was 
to become of those on board, we were 
at a loss’ to conjecture. My compa- 
nion, who was not as yet well recover- 
ed:from:his overnight’s draught, was 
in a sad -fright, and we: both wished 
ourselves sately back at Malta. The 
angry scowl of the ‘Turkish comman«- 
ant, as he eyed us askant, would have 
quite appalled me; if I had not per- 
ceived-a gracious smile on the natural- 
ly complacent countenance of the Greek 
governor; who’ was soon made ac- 
uainted. with the i of our 
ination.- The name of the Vizier 
operated:on him like a charm ; he as- 
sured us, through the a ae that 
we.might freely command his best of- 
fiees, and, as a proof. of his sincerity, 
ordered our lu to be embarked 
in-his own boat. We followed, and, 
having landed, were conducted by his 
to. the house of the British 
Vice-Consul, a Greek, who was then 
absent. We did not fare the worse on 
that account, for we were told by his 
brother to consider the dwelling, and 
whatever it contained, as our own. 
We were served with coffee and other 
refreshmerits by 2 Turk,* with a large 
mustachio, having a sabre at his side, 
atid a brace of pistols in his belt. 
Whenever he entered the apartment, 
and:at all times, in administering to 
our calls, or rather signs; he placed 
his right hand on his breast, in token 
of submission to his new masters. 
We spent the greater part of the 
morning in- viewing the Bazar, and 
the manufactures it contained, which 
we nicely inspected, watching the ope- 
rations of the various trades in the dis- 
tinct, quarters -they occupied. The 
streets through which we had had to 
pass were crowded with Albanian sol- 
diers, who were in general, without ex- 
cepting. the officers, very filthy in per- 
son and dress, but with ly polished 
atms. ‘ In drawing toward home, we 
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Moysitiddemherd@et. 
tese, whe hal Boca aenst penntloteia: 
ed as a prisoner of war at Cotfu, 


where he had made himself master of 
Nase Romaic Be Modern Greek, and 
since picked up.a precarious sub- 
sistence among he Greek merchants, 
with whom he had travelled much in 
Epirus. He consented to act as our 
interpreter on our expedition to Jan- 
nina, on the condition of a free’ p; 
ret our return, to his native is- 


On the following day we set out to 
visit the ruins of Nicopolis—of ‘the 
victorious city of Augustus, in the vi= 
cinity : after the many antique vestiges 
I had seen, they appeared tome to pos~ 
sess but little interest. The traces of 
the aqueduct, said to have extended 
thirty miles, were pointed out te us ; 
and in a garden several beautiful co- 
lumns lay rate. There were cer- 
tainly, amid these ruins, materials for 
more antiquarian research than appears 
to have been bestowed on them. . At the 
Magazine adjoining the Pacha’s fort 
at Preveza, several fine pieces of sculp= 
ture in alto and basso-relievo, which 
had been brought from Ni is, were 
carelessly plastered into the» 
rather, it would seem, to indulge a ca- 
price of the head-workman, than with 
any. view to their ation. Rich 
as is the British Museum in antiqua~ 
rian stores, these specimens of ancient 
art would not have been unacceptable. 

On our return, we were waylaid by 
the peasants, who had for sale a 
store of Roman coins, chiefly of the © 
Lowér Empire, in bad condition: OA 
few of these, the best I could select, 
I purchased of one of these fellows, 
whose a were quite tire- 
some. He still persisted in following 
our horses’ heels ; but at lerigth, find- 
ing his commodity no longer. market- 
able, pelted us in his rage | the 
remaining stock in hand. « )) i. 

On the morning of the 16th we em- 
barked, and had a delightful. sail up 
the Gulf of Arta to Salahora, where we 
took up our abode in the Seraglio, the 
fine 3 Ue of which, we were told, 
probably as an excuse’ for the mean- 
ness and filthiness of the oneassigned 
to us, were locked up. Next to us was 
lodged the Commandant, a Turk of a 


ele 





* In Albania, the Greeks who held a public employment, hada Turkish attendant 
quartered on them, who served them as a protection, at the same time that he w 


over their conduct. 








. Sextteemse 


with the ex~ 


in rn a 
cy my compa- 
Santheweners hil of 
focaoned bo hypothesis on which I for- 
bearto make any comment. The Greek 
of Preveza, who had been so 
civil to us when on board the trans- 
port, reached Salahora shortly after.our 
arrival, and invited us to sup and spend 
the night with him at the Pécherie, 
or Preserve, where the fish are caught 
ner goer This invitation we decli- 
ned, pleading as an excuse the. neces- 
pon Na san Sa hope 
to prosecute our journey. He sent us, 
however, two delicate white mullets, 
Seto Apicius, would 
@ large sum at Rome ; 


and ane thes presented tothe vi 


It was a ing, “as the fol- 
lowing .narrative will set out. The 
reader must have heard of Dutch cour- 
age, and how it is inspired. Now, the 
of my colleague was every 
pre de .. The ordinary stimu- 

lants, acting inversely, i of rai-+ 
lowered the mercury of his ther- 
mometer, in 


n to their poten- 
cy, and: tothe ratio in which they 


a: Buonaparte’s celebrated 
Z ture: of yen | and gunpow- 
eee | would mits sunk it 


into the ballor nether end of the tube.* 
In.sailing up the Gulf, the — 


BS peg ea 


ies tod sore! 5 on woth 02° 6.a 
our travelling stock of port 
-wine and choice pert porter. it 
Commandant and his infidel band be- 
came to him objects of terrorand alarm. 
‘They. had a murderous look ; and we 
eertainly have our throats cut 
in the night, if we: could: not fall on 


te 
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might pp ove ma,ad 
hg or Hn = Sore 


bably never tasted any liquor stronger 
than goat’s milk, would be an easy 
ity are if we could not entirely mol+ 
b our civilities, we might at 
least so s his intellects, as to nule 
lify any plan he might be led to concert 
against our safety. It was resolved ta 
try the like expedient on his retinue. 
** — Signor Biencardi, a glass of 
port for the noble Commandant. It is 
very unlike the Greek wines; but if 
he should still have his scruples, you 
may say that it is any thing oe 
eae juice of the 
ial of pure British growth, where that 
fruitis unknown.” Our interpreter ha- 
Mean fy his conscience at rest.on this 
handed him a bumper, in swal~ 
lowing which he made a few wry. carvan 
But the porter! the foamin 
bitter as gall, aloes, or colog 
his maiden taste! Surely rotbeies 
were such odd grimaces exhibited be~ 
neath the turban of a bewhiskered 
Turk. If the Signor had not protest. 
ed on his conscience that a bottle of 
this precious liquor cost twenty pias- 
tres, (about sixteen shillings,) itis un« 
certain whether the rummer would 
have been nicely drained. 
. However ferocious of aspect, a more 
gentle and unassuming creature I ne- 
ver met with than was this Turk.;:and 
so much for the chapter of exteriors, 
by which we are so often misled. ‘In 
token of friendship, we ‘inter 
=e him our amber-mouthed Turk- 
ipes ; while Signor Biencardi 
the brunt of the social colloquy, 
We detained him until near m 
and retired to rest without one 
of mischief overtaking us in the night: 


Qur . cattle had been commanded - 


for daybreak ; but the peasant who 
brought them, thinking we haddriven 
too hard a bargain with him, ome 





Sneha ns, A Bei al sommantn, na 


ransatlantie coloni 
3 fox whi heroic ation 


that his officers bound him with. 


| ee. onthe coast of a see term ain yap apeacrd 
a, gallant inst &@ yery superior 
rhe hissed his lato Majesty's hand’ on his rt 
tis said, however, that at the beginning of 
a.silk handkerchief to 


hand on-his return to Eng- 

fhe was 00 fearflily avn: 
perso hoe Rt the hetter to.ena- 
broadsides 


ble him to station on deck. A few rattling dissipa 
‘ th fo ag to ober Ser, a 


15 


ted the fumes of. 


, 
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themroft, dnd we had to procure others, 

a readiness till eleven © 

o’elock. delay brought us into. 
a closer alliance 


with our new 
ances, the Turkish guard of ora, 
among whom we distributed a few pi- 
astres at . We had two-guides, 
andsix horses or mules, three for our- 
selves, and three for our luggage. Ha- 
ving — over.a heath interspersed 
se a een which ap- 
peared to be the o tivation, we 
reached the delightfully icturesque 
plain of Arta, itself a gates, which, 
if the affirmation of the Greeks is to 


five Turkish a = mers mage 
ants.. From the spark Vivacity 0 
their eyes, we fancied two of them to 
be 


; and, the veil concealing the: 
features, another effort of, 


rest of 
the imagination made them handsome. 

On our arrival we paid a visit to the 
Commandant ad interim, who treated 
us with coffee, and in whose company 
we found, among other guests, a der- 


vis, a young man of a mild and cour-. 


teous I did not much like the 
cut. of. his cone-shaped fur bonnet ; 
but the placid cast of his features, his 
gracious and smile, and 
still-more, his meekly tempered eyes, 
which; little observant of external ob- 
jects, seemed to shun observation as 
they were inwardly directed to the seat 
of studious t, would have drawn 
attention and claimed respec 
disguise. He entertained his friend 
the ver epee ar a ° eve 
on punch, exto its excellent qua- 
aes appealing to us, through our 
» as'to accuracy in de- 
oniiing its composition. - He assured 
him, aly, that this drink was not 


the effect of inspiring the English with 
Sree for which they are so fa- gre 


The, Commandant assigned us a 
lodging at a Greek house, facing the 
Bazar, where .we were ‘doomed to 
make some stay, as well to my grief, 
who longed to shew myself at the 
Court of Jannina, as to Spe mo- 
lestation of our host and his charm- 
ing Guin who, while we occupied 
the best. and only convenient, apart- 
ments, were little better acoommoda- 
ted than the -Inad . to. rear 
under the back shed. the per- 
Vor. XIII. 
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spective was distant, my colleague - 
bore up, without. Fata Do y to igets 
flection ; but-now 

top alone, over which we had’ to pase. 
concealed from our view ‘our final des-., 
tination and head-quarters, his mind. 
misgave him, on a:recollection of what, 
he had done, and what he hail left un-' 
done, ou his. former. visit to the Al- 
banian capital. He dreaded to. urge- 
forward his steps ; and he could noi: 
with any consistency, or on. anyde-~: 
cent pretext, retrace them to-Preveza.: 
Ever fertile in resources, it suddenly. 


occurred to him that his head required 
a new blacking. He had. ray ervee 
receipt of a. ew, when t at Arta ; 


but, in conformity to the old Isr: 
itish mmmens the r oe cheated: 
im. The com not onl 
cold ign a. saee clio the rey 
hairs of which were: still ‘apparent ; 
but, on our passage to. Albania, he had, 


‘practised, to the great amusement. of. 


the frigate’s officers, on two or three 
re pt be vgn one of: 
whom, owing per! to peculiar: 
temper of the hair, which was not.to: 
be provoked into.a sombre cast,-took - 
a lively green; and brought.to my re- 
collection a portrait I once saw in the- 
exhibition at Somerset House. . . 


The Greek » on whom he had. 
been formerly. bi _at this place,’ 
he had since been infe or 


like favour ; and I might have: 

receipt into the bargain. It was: 

politic, he. said, in one who ca por 

years so well as.I ih so. veer 

dered head se nn Neng "They 

the custom was unknown. 

not discriminate ttnaabens nature. ~~ 

art; and it would be humiliating .to 

me to be considered by them, as @ 
-headed old fellow. So, gentle 

ae to blacking ite fo 

My companion‘s requ two. 

processes, for he was resolved to’ have: 

the thing effectually done. Mine was: 

to be finished off in one night; and. 

, fo the dual never to, 

spend again, In theeven- 
I repaired, somewhat reluctant» 


ing, 
De eee and found her.: 


the ingredients in the ne, Geom 
ar Dang thes : ch en 
, not 
oe Bae tend managed by rgns and, 


4a 








with 


~ 
ry 
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pantomimie force. In 
my head was ‘ well 
; it was next be- 
with paste made of a kind 
‘earth ; and this being care- 
washed off, the black fluid was 
! “sealding hot. Next came, I 
w not how many cloths, in which 
head was eriveloped ; and in this 
state I was put to ‘bed, but not 
sleep ; for I felt an intolerable itch- 
ing of the part under treatment, and 
tig ob so many layers of clouts, it 
was impossible to scratch. 
wr ahont two in the morning, I heard 
some one steal softly into the chamber. 
O! dearee me, thought I within my- 
self, can tiis be af assteain P Or is it 
of a Greek man-milliner, in 
the newest fashions, come 
'y from the shades to take the 
of my head, wra in so 
tasteful bandages ?—It was no 
than the master of the house, 
who was come to pay his adoration to 
oF Leonecnt Aiorss a aap wes op 
jocent a lamp was t 
ih . The blacking- wele 
tiresome enough ; but ejaculations, 
ions, inward en 8, crdss- 
ifgs, and craw-t lasted still 
;_and, what wel have put me 
out of all patience, if the itching had 
left ‘me an interval of calm repose, this 
was not the only visit he paid to his 
dear’ Madonna. On rising, my head 
we bod lathered and cleansed, and I 
cay an altered , as 
I I thought at least, for, on vie g my- 


oad rhage lass, it a wu aa 
and com exion were chan- 
med wath the elon of uy batt 


-< 


i 


Spyies 


's 


& 
i 
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nl 


Next to our lodging was a pottery, ph 


to which I gained a ready access, and 
which drew miuch of my attention. I 
had'seen Etrustan vases without num- 
ber, both at home and abroad ; but 
finer, chaster, or more elegant forms I 
never witnessed, than were those of the 
ornamental vessels, urns, vases, par 
den-pots, and other utensils, which 
were here fabricated with a in 
facility and address. Whence did ft 
arise, that these modellers in clay dis- 
1 so consummate a skill in per- 


appertaining to fine art? 
oy ‘ahecdote may serve in illustra- 
‘tion. A curiously wrouglit bridle of 


Norman manufacture was, till within 
these few years, when it fell into the 
hands of a speculative traveller, to be 


seen at a cottage in the New Forest, 
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CApeil, 
Hampshire. It attracted thither 


whose ts rendered 
eles eaneanae os Be 
considered—to the venerable forester, 
Purkis, its r, and his‘ family. 
Tradition has transmitted to’ them, 
what the possession of the bridle seems 
to have confirmed, that William Rufus 
having been slain near to the spot 
where the cottage stands, his body was 
conveyed to Winchester for interment, 
in a cart, to which his own horse was 
harnessed, by an ancestor from whom 
the present family of Purkis are lineally 
descended, and who followed the same 
avoeation with them, of charcoal-mak- 
ing, the horse and its bridle 
his ey like Ea If, therefore, ima 
coun ¢ England, the inhabitants 
of which have, in the space of more 
than seven centuries, reckoned from 
i= tr the above — in 1100, 
ex to so many dispersions, 
samadierane vatietios of - ser 
family is to be found still dwelling on 
the same spot, and engaged in the 
same it, from a period so remote, 
is it hazarding too much to say that - 
my next-door neighbours, the potters 
of Arta, may have had their art handed 
down to them from the —_ times 
of flourishing Greece, through succes- 
sive generations, and a long line of an- 
cestors, who, in following up-their use~ 
ful avocation, may have been as safe 
in the bosom of a city, as if they had 
dwelt in the recess of a forest tthe 
My colleague was so long eng in 
a phys siological inquiry, t ‘he nature of 
w he did not communicate to'me, 
but which, as I suspect, regarded the 
varieties of the human race im their 
ical conformation, with our. host 
his brother, both honest sons of 
in, that we did not leave Arta 
il toward noon of Monday the 21st ; 
ol this dela 7 was productive both of 
acvidetits and ftights. We had: not 
proceeded more than a mile, when the 
poor doctor, overpowered by the Greek 
wine he had taken too freely in enter- 
taining his guests, fell senseless from 
his saddle to the earth. reer = 
guides 49 remount him, and 7% 
in hig seat, the interpreter 
moved! fly, but the rest Inga 
cavalcadé a follow. We waited, 
until at , becoming quite im 
tient, I po back. e silt ent 
was to be seen in advance tains 
interval. “Z.was alone; and what was 
to becone of'me, if another, and still 
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off she went wi 

i » and off went m ‘devoted trunk, 

a shot fired 


4 ricochet 3. Lor, “wom ae more fa- 
Amiliar simile, like the = = 
e. 


denj::that;: taking the, adwan 
steep deseent, 


cesses, he warned us, were infested by 
robbers, whom we might have to en- 
counter as night drew on. “ List! do 
you hear?” Te wat the brking of the 
—— j~—and thus was every 
eo ahr into a cause 

cull ouhbediof cleans. Near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, several Albanian 
soldiers were hivouacked, and lying on 
their blankets in waiting their com- 
i We invited them to accom- 
pany us, at a piastre per head, and see 
us safely over what m = ac re- 


presented as a very 
Whopedel ene shanoy, 
tance of a few paces, suddenly disap- 
well persuaded that we had 
to fear. In ae 

to travel at that time, whether 
aight or by day, any where with 


rat the dis- gods, had 
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more safety san nae Albanian er 


int a ‘= 


: Tt was nearmidnight were, 
ed the Caravansary,at the summit of thi 
mountain, called: The Five Wells,” 
there being that cary ye wells 
joining the building, for the accom- 


modation of travellers, As there was 
not one apartment into srbich seeunlt 
venture—for they all swarmed with 
fleas—we followed ‘the example of the 
Greek merchants, who were 
several of them their wives and 
children, to the fair of Larissa, and 
> slept in. ‘the open air beneath a shed. 
We sose early in the morning, and, 
descending the mountain, came to 
car Caravansary at the entrance of , 
lain of Jannina. The scene’ w: 
y before us was. beautiful, We 
ceeded until we came 
the lake, which, in connexion wi 
as and the Seraglio at the Tint 


= Ses feature 

rman The plain, to the full ex- 
tent of our view, was 0 by pas- 
ture-grounds, in with vine- 
yards and plantations of maize. 
six in the evening we drew near to the 
Colonel’s pend it mtonam 


alae 


Fe 


eE 


on our 
to makeourentrance.—‘‘ einen = 4 
panic can have overtaken theseG 
was the reflection I made, when I saw 
them, after the one had whispered the 
other in his ear, scamper off as ioe 
den lightning, or the wrath . of 
a 

-—Hasten, Signor Alexis, hasten home, 
to communicate the sad and ie 
ed tidings ! 

(To be concluded in our nest.) 
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"THE SUPREME COURT. 


Cap. 

' Jaton days afer tha din- 
a. former » the 

ship: anutvedoff Clalauten, and ray time 


was for a.day or two fully occupied in 
making my different arrangements, 
and settling the accounts of some men 
who had departed this life, after I had 





particular, in choosing which the local 





mond: harbour, surrounded by rice 
and marshes, as the places 
calculated to counteract the dele- 
terious effects of that pernicious pro- 
pensity of human nature to in- 
-erease and multiply. A house in Cal- 
cutta was for the officers, 
and. a-hulk for the men, to the first of 
which I removed my baggage ; but 
during my stay in the settlement, 
spent the most of my time with my 
i the writers in Chow- 


n 


ee. 
In every part of the world where I 
have been, there are | where a 
man, not over co ye in his com- 
5 ma d his time: pleasantl 
poms mA , at. this time of day, { 
am too much of a cosmopolite to 
choose my companions by the tez:ture 
of their coats. : : 
Nyt J town which I am 
it visiting at present, 
(Greenock), is blessed “in possessing 
two coffee-rooms, where a man may 
choose, according to the complexion 
of his polities, loyalty or radicalism ; 
besides, the steam-boat quay, where 
philosophers = ms 0 tet school 
congregate, and, like t eir predecessors 
of ancient Greece, retire to a portico 
(Collr. calls it a portugal) 
when it rains—that is, on a moderate 
, 350 days in the year. The 
City of Palaces is by no means deficient 
in: aceommodations, for different 
classes of men, among which may be 
enumerated Bank’s Hall, the rendez- 
vous of ‘pi The store attached to 
the building yard of my amiable 
little friend, Mathew Smith, where 
country captains assemble to discourse 
de omnibus rebus ; and which, from 
the tone of the conversation chiefly 
in vogue there, has had the appro- 


i 


B 





priate appellation of Scandal wharf 
alas cpm it. Greenway’s lib- 


rary, the Exchange, and the Auction 
Rooms, are the resort of all mankind 


om aa days ; and thechurches 
iard-rooms are open on Sun- 


s for the ce of those ‘whose 
erent tastes they may suit. “But 


of these by and by ; in the meantime, 
} shall endeavour to give you some 
idea of the Supreme Court, and its 
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“some thirty years 





Capel, 
my hearing. ti 


most 


The Supreme Court was tuted 
‘0, for the: 

of protecting the lives and liberties 
of his Majesty's lieges, wha were Eu- 
ropeans, and of distributing justice 
after the English fashion, to such of 
the natives as resided within the liber- 
ties of Calcutta. For the remainder, 
they must satisfy themselves with 
what little law a civilian (often not 
mt aseae out of college) may have 
it in his power to dispense in the united 


capacity of Judge, Sheriff, and Justice 


of Peace, to a population as litigious, 
and often as numerous, as that of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland. 

The Supreme Court consists of 
three Judges, who try criminal causes, 
with the assistance of a jury, civil and 
ecclesiastical, on their own responsi- 
bility, Calcutta not yet having obtain- 
ed that palladium of infallibility, aJury 
Court, which has given such universal 
satisfaction in Scotland. The number 
of barristers and attorneys is’ limited ; 


-yet I have not as yet heard that they 


are too few for all the business of the 
Court. 

To this temple of justice I repaired ; 
and as I had heard that there was a 
case of importance to be tried, by ten 
o'clock in the morning I found myself 
seated in a large airy hall, close be- 
hind the. bar, where the counsellors 
were already assembled. After wait- 
ing a few minutes, a kind of bustle 
was heard at one side of the room, 
and the Judges entered, preceded by a 
suite, in which there was a 
mixture of European style and Asiatic 


pomp, the rod of the sheriff being sur- 


rounded by silver sticks, the emblems 
of oriental authority. Those in court 
rose.to:receive them ; and after 

had taken their seats on the bench, 
some preliminary business) was gone 
thoongh, and then the case which I 
had come to hear was called. 

It stood thus: An unfortunate gen- 
tleman, whose life was insured for a 
considerahlessum, put an end to his 
existencdinza fit of insanity ; and sué- 
cide beimg:éne of the exceptions which 
the society in which he was insured 
took against paying the premium, the 
question came to be, Whether self-de- 
struction, in such a case, was suicide? 

The case for the plaintiff was 
by the Advocate- General, (Spankie,) 
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1988. 
tall,thin, sinewy, Baron-Bradwardine- 


ooking ‘man, with hair the hue of 
pe a ar Sa ail 


Sedechprameieds aie Phisteavens lue eyes 


had a contd enprieds expression of mildness 
and penetration ; asain a perfectly Scot- 
tish cast of countenance, ornamented 
-with a nose elevated at an angle of 
45 degrees above the plane of the ho- 
rizon, made him by no means a good 
study for a sculptor ; but so much is 
expression a part of beauty, that after 
looking for a minute in his face, one 
fomget its plainness in its intelligence. 
‘His attitude in addressing the Bench, 
too; was not one which Demosthenes 
— have chosen ; he placed his 
sessile chair, and embracing his 
t rested his chin upon the 
ond knee ; notwithstanding all 
this, and a strong Fifeshire accent, 
-his address was in a oe mers are im- 
pressive. There was a in his 
train of reasoning, joined to an ear- 
nestness of manner and expression, 
that could not fail to command atten- 
tion. He seemed to despise the obvi- 
ous plea of moving pity for the widow 
or of the unfortunate man, = 
at once the strongest groun 
of his opponents. He said, that ac- 
‘to our best authorities, suicide 
¢ was the horrible crime of self-mur- 
der ;” capes oe from this, that a 
madman co ty ofa crime, 
as the very essence of criminality de- 
pended upon the intention of the per- 
petrator, and his power 
of discriminating right from wrong. 
- He was aninanieh by a tall, athletic, 
plain-looking man, who had more 
a me but perhaps less logic, than 
. -He seemed to feel in 
cause, that he had the best side 


the argument—a property of one 
Po rer in a jury, an 

ps nearly tin pledding be- 

a faltin 2 on thes “si me'vis’ rule 


applies oftener than we are aware of. 

ems met his argument, by asserting that 
Dr Johnson had been guilty of a gross 
blunder, in defining suicide “‘ the hor- 
rible crime of self-murderisfsthe literal 
meaning of the word wasmelf-destruc- 
tion, and so thought the:learned body 
-who wrote ~ “ oe 
for efined it.more properly to 
bee eadat one who kills himself ;” 
anact which could be as well perform- 
ed: by a madman, as by one perfectly 
sane.‘ Indeed, many held suicide to be 
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dent that it was etio | from 
whatever cause, that his clients had 
guarded against by the clause of their 
rules, eat rye oe ta- 
tives 0 self-destroyer athe 
benefits of that Institution. © 

I have since learned, that this: 
tleman is the son of an eminent teh 
lawyer, who was the hero of Burns's 
poem of the Whistle ; and after 
met him in company two or th 
times, I am able to avouch that the 
family fame has lost cucnehonanes 
present representative, eit capa- 
city or fellowship. He is the 
friend, and was formerly the coadjutor, 
of Lord Erskine ; and I am sure it is 
much to be wished that he may ac- 
quire a sufficient to al- 
— Selealehenen ee oo 

>» where Dis sense, ft 
his = noe the ex-chanelo, 
might perhaps worth 
cechaselihememapeageal 
like scrapes he has of late fallen into, 
tn has soeretinan dupe bahen-wti 

sometimes 
him the whole bode ot. Baia 
Whigs, who, God help them, * have 
quite enough of absurdities of their 
own to answer for already, and are apt 
pont aww more, without any 
one taking the trouble of them 
into the ditch. a See 
ing into digressions. . 

friend Craigdarsoch sitti down with 
a triumphant look him, as he 
concluded his harangue. | 

He was answered by Mr Hees a vety 
good-looking young man, w spoke in 
an accent affectedly Hibernian, for his 
mother tongue was that vile: y 
consisting of a mixture of bad Scotch 
with worse English, spoken in the 
northern counties of thesister kingdom. 


give them utterance ; when, in the heat 
of his argument, his face flushed 
with animation, and 
with enthusiasm, he seemed to me to 
be the most naturally eloquent — 
speaker I had ever heard. His faults 

were those of hiscountry and hiseduca- 
tion, and are of the-less’ consequetice, 
that they are suchas age and experience 
must n remove, and are pro- 
babiy by this time far in their way to 
oblivion. He,had come to the Irish bar 
just at the time when Counsellor Phi- 
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in the midst of his ity, 
alone 
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: This young gentleman had been but 
a short time in India, but is at present 
Spochees of Calcutta Bar; and 

either of the seniors above men+ 
tioned retire, there is but little doubt 
that he. will step into his place, and 


of every ease of any importance. 
- Mr Compton, the last gentleman who 
‘in this case, had more the air of an 
ister than any of theothers; 
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CApril, 


he dwelt at length on the law.of 
Saacnapkudtenhinaandaie. 
course with an occasional or sap- 
castig remark on the pleadings of his 


opponents, whom he compared to. the 
ve-digger in Hamlet, accounting 

‘or the death of Ophelia, aud proving 

that she had not committed suicide, 
because the water did not come te her. 

Indeed it appeared that he was af- 
flicted with a propensity to pun, and 
never could let an opportunity escape 
him, but ¢oncluded with a grave and 
impressive appeal to the Bench, to 
decide in favour of the plaintiffs, as a 
contrary verdict would defeat the ob- 
ject for which the society was formed ; 
and illustrated his arguments by draw- 
ing a parallel between this case and 
that of some other Societies, instituted 
on the same principles, and who made 
duelling a disqualification, he asked, 
had that been the case, and the de- 
ceased fallen in a duel, would his in- 
senity have removed him from under 
the penelty of the rule? 

The Chief Justice Sir Hyde East 
then proceeded to give his opinion.-— 
He has ps more the dignity of a 
Judge any man at present on the 
Bench. He was followed by the se- 
cond in rank, Sir Francis M‘Nangh- 
ton, who laid down the case in a speech 
replete with the ferce and antithesis. 
highly characteristic of the keen, per 
hetrating, shining talents of that ex- 
traordi| man; and which ended, 
the Junior Judge, Sir A. Buller, gave 
his opinion in a way that convey, 
ed to the mind of every one a convie- 
tion of his sound plain sense and im- 
partiality ; and though there might be 
slight differences on some of the 
business, they all agreed on what struck 
me to be the cream of the case, vig 
That the being mad, had 
not murdered himself ; therefore a de~ 
cision was given in favour of the plain- 
tiffs. The Ceurt then adjourned for 
the day, and I left it, highly gratified 
with the display of talent and elo- 
quence I had witnessed. 


Cuar. IX. 


Tue ExcHance. 


_» Dixt.of late years, Calcutta did not 
possess a public place of meeting for 
transacting business ; and as this must 
appear an essential requisite to Euro- 
pean mercantile men, it may be as well 
ee by what means it was so 
long dispensed with. 


In the first place, formerly, and per-~ 
haps still, all + po wunintngaectiaats 
the medium of native brokers, or Ban- 
yans, at a nominal agency of three 
per cent, but in many cases their per 
centage was only bounded by the 
of laying on, for as to their conscierice, 
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1998. 
is quite ductile, and may be stretch- 
on dota footy yieuee in Cale 


reality ; 
so little did their principals know of 
what is esteemed in ble in this 
country, that when I was in Bengal, 
though one man might be a tolerable 
judge of indigo, and another of cot- 
ton, yet I was told on authority, that 
T haveno reason to question, that there 
were notin all Calcutta six Europeans 
pm understood the a of the 
ee oe @ country ; 
‘to my certain asbtehens there 
ate ” many eminent merchants, who 
= not tell the difference between 


very best and very worst of the 
godt by Sereeal wer 


were making 
dteAatewation; 
therefore, pte as the current prices 
of the Bazar, had to be taken on the 
word of the Banyans, in so much, that 
a gentleman who is, and I believe 
justly, considered as the most acute 
pn ee sold 
a parcel of salpetre at ce some 
had been sold the week , with~ 
out consulting his sable oracle, and 
feline tain eercifiedtioh ; thtes he hed 
got about thirty per cent less than he 
might have done. It is but justice, 
however, to these gentlemen, to state, 
that those sent out for the purpose of 
purchasing cotton for houses in Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Manchester, were 
not much more au at their busi- 
sibel Orientals: In my pres 
setice, several of them were shewn a 
sample of the best Sea Island cotton, 
which they declared to be pretty good 
Bengal cutchoura, the former being 
about four times the value of the lat- 
ter. 

‘When a direct communication was 
to be made between two mercantile 
men, it was done by a note, or, as it 
p Seen pores dahon: ny eles erred 

greatest importance were made by 
that means in perfect security, for their 
legality ae, aid not se om any fog aie 


haps, did 
in the piople af ooconl 
age frediwek. get expediency esta- 
a code of honour among all de- 


grees; which, — of the whole, 
ies be le. 
For a’ reo time, all kinds of 


ptoperty, even landed and heritable, 
were transferred without the slightest 
inconvenience, but the arrival of a con 
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Sea an end. 
meareeoae 
tice 

Seen 
» yet 2 
affords to in this 

land, hin @eedolindabdavepans 
ing of four lines has been put 


question, pe pone te eee ny la 
Fightsand tdeces leaded: property bmg 


inci 
inne tthe reece tnd barter 
atl pee w formerly have’ 
a sense of honour which. 
wasnot tobe » how only seek for: 
loop-hole to 1 


and “ lea the fear of God on 
left hand, and, hiding their honour in 
their avarice, seruple not to hedge, and: 
lureh, and shuffle,” as their counsel,’ 
learned in the law-service of the realm, 
may be pleased to direct. We have: 
only to be prea ber wets law has 
not as et spread wings: 
ovioumpunealamidl clde the Sew 
preme Court would be sd" under th ne- 
cessity nedy thecrilsof the 
To remedy theevilsof rm oy 
tem, to establish a nn 
well-authenticated 


abroker, to establish a sample-room for: 
sales of goods, and to form a place:of 
meeting for tra business, the 
Exchange was established. This took: 
place about the middle of the year 
1818; and a set of public-spirited mer~ 
set cheting at e-geing; ud 
toset thething 

ing it an agreeable cary peor 
after frequented onits own account, and 
whether or not it will produce all the 


there is no doubt tha wil epi 
ground as a place of pu 


The hall selected Thor thie ‘purpose 
had. sailed teaiiel gaode tau 
on commission. It p cereds of a 
ba WS eg of a house 
ly by a double range equate 
, from which spring arches tosup- 
port the pillars of the chambers above. 
In the upper end of the room, smaller 
apartments were partitioned off, re a 
curtain of 9 for the 
samples, meetings of betwen rf 
the accommodation of a business-room 
for the clerk of the institution. ‘The 


_— 





for newspapers periodical works, 
Serarbabes tele nicievetllien,: 
with most laudable gravity, ae 
files of English newspapers, the whole 





ne 
contents of. which they have long be- 
fore perused verbatim in the Calcutta 
daily prints.. In the centre of the 
other two rooms are to be seen groups 
walking to and fro, standing in ear- 
nest conversation, consulting in a cor- 
ner in half-whispers, or anxiously con- 
ning over the list of arrivals and de- 

of — which, for their edi- 

, is posted on a board, suspend- 
ed from a pillar in the centre of the 


room. 

In.the midst of the mercantile and 
maritime frequenters of the Exchange, 
Ssousiy ditinguichabletrom the every 

nguishablefrom the every- 
day denizens of the place, not so much 


from the smart military cut and bright | 


.mMefal buttons of his white jacket, as 
ae bronzed by the climate, and 
ed by disease ; he is re 4 
sauntering slowly and by himself, wit 
a cast of melancholy in his counte- 
nance, probably caused by the calcu- 
lation of the absolute necessity of re- 
turning to his native land to. re- 
cruit his shattered constitution, with a 
conviction that his pecuniary resour- 
ces may probably be incompetent for 
the purpose ; and seeing before him no 
but certain death in a foreign 
Eee ropa Ramat 
possible, with some master o: 
' afree-trader, whose advertisement, af- 
ter stati a + ae ore 
more, y referring applicants to 
the Captain on Change. 
» After taking a leisurely survey of 
these groups, I walked into the in- 
ner room, which I supposed. must 
be the sanctum of privacy and busi- 
ness; but, on entering, found that I 
never was so completely mistaken, for 
it seemed to be the centre of fun and 
good stories. 
-' At the head of a large table sat the 
Genius loci, in the shape of the clerk 
of the Exchange, with a pile of half- 
finished papers before him, of which 
this hour of bustle _ interrupted, the 
progress. He was a thin, sallow young 
man, who seemed to have his atten- 
tion bent on his duties, bi.t at 


the same time, whenever he turne:l to 
give directions, or answer queries pro- 
pounded to him, did so witha pt- 
_néss and rapidity that shewen he was 
atixious to resume his attitude of lis- 
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CApril, . 
tening to the jokes of those abott-him, 
and his desk seemed to be the nuclets 
of all such facetie. On his left-hand, 


in am easy chair, into which he: had 
with some difficulty thrust himself, 
sat a fat, well-favoured, good-humour- 
ed-looking elderly gentleman, whose 


‘Calm, broad, thoughtless aspect, breath’d 
repose,” — 

the very picture of good living and an 
easy temper, listening with il!-disgui- 
sed. pleasure to a warmish story, which 
a stout athletic Irishman was telling, 
with all the characteristic humour of. 
his nation, the surrounding group 
thrusting in their heads so as not to. 
lose the slightest word—some of them 
with a half-formed smile on their coun- 
tenances, ready to burst out into guffa 
at the expected catastrophe, while 
others, though they would not leave 
the story unheard, kept repeating the 
word shocking at proper intervals du- 
ring the narrative. 

Inacorner,stood a strong broad-shoul- 
dered, carroty-haired, slovenly, coarse- 
looking Scotehman, busily noting down 
some information which a little placid 

uaker-like gentleman was reading 

om a letter he held in his hand—the 
first was the editor of a Calcutta paper 
who soon after abandoned his literary 
career for one as hopeless and less pro- 
fitable, a wild-goose scheme of clear-~ 
ing the island of Saugur in the mouth 
of the Ganges of jungle, where he 
found the aborigines (tigers and alliga- 
tors) more a match for him than, his 
political ents, and, as every-one 
expected, he soon lost his health, and 
is now, I believe, enjoying the fruits 
of his folly in Scotland. ‘ 
.. The other was a mercantile man, a 
universal favourite in the settlement, 
from a happy combination in his con- 
stitution of the kindest - heart, and 


-most mild and inoffensive manners, 


with great talents and information,— 
He was intended for the Scotch church, 
and what was wonderful, considering 
his intellect, he was a Highlander.._I 
afterwards dined with him, and. ob- 
tained a great.deal of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the Guebers and 
Persees, a numerous race in the N.W. 
part, of India ; but whose manners.and 
customs, from their patriarchal and 
secluded mode of life, are little known 
to Europeans in general ; but he, from 
being connected with them in busi- 
ness, had abundant opportunities of 
observation, and he possesses a fund of 














information with regard to.them which 
must beof interest tothegeneral reader 
‘ineatimabl 


andof able valueto the classical, 
as:they are the legitimate descendants 

sevtebtagittensdianen scuauat 
an ishing same features 
— igi re ae 
ters, as as our limi owledge 
of their habits allows us to judge. If 
you think meet, I’ll give you a letter 
to him, as there are few of your con- 
tributors who might not be proud to 
have their articles appear in the same 
Number with his. 

. It was here I was first introduced to 
G——— T——,, with whose friendship 
I was afterwards honoured. In him, 


talent, ius, and industry, amply 
eapgliebiieeaiins of an academic edu- 
cation, and made him nem be- 
longing to a ion gene’ x sup- 
posed inimical to literature) an elegant 
scholar, and accomplished gentleman. 
He was the friend of Roscoe, and 
seemed to imitate him in his literary 
pursuits; and had it pleased God to 
spare him for a few years longer, there 
can be little doubt that he would have 
equalled, if not excelled, his model. 
Poor fellow, he is now no more ; he 
fell a victim to a disease at once acute 
and lingering, which he bore with the 
firmness of a man, and the resignation 
of a Christian, and left'to his friends 
the melancholy consolation, that he 
wag admired and esteemed by all who 
knew him ; and though his wr on 
this earth had been few, no one of them 
had ever passed over his head without 
adding something to his mental ac- 
quirements. 
Ee was one of the do friends that 
in Irving in Great Bri- 
tuin, oak thy kept up a close corre- 
oe of his death. Ba 
, it is impossible to suppose that 
two men of minds and dispositions so 
similar as theirs should have come in 
contact, without being ever after reci- 


a nape to each other. 

. in Calcutta, his mercantile 
avocations left him but little time to 
dedicate to his favourite studies ; but 
some short pieces in prose and verse, 
in the Calcutta papers, shew what he 
could have done, ha’. he had time and 
opportunity. The one that attracted 
most notice, was a jeu d'esprit written 
in the style of the Chaldee MS., which 
he at that time had never seen ; and 


Von. XIII. 
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which, without taking from the merit 
of Mr Hogg, or whoever else was the 
author of admirable production, 


was at least equal to it. Somtipeas 
may think that I have been 
by a to say so. 
in praise ; rune 
man. I do not deny that what I have 
said comes from my heart ; but those 
who know me, will never accuse me 
edincing lenin cena eam 
of m t friends. 

ion into the 


repeated investi 
mercantile character of the East, which 
ities of 


I had ample 

on the Ex and elsewhere,» 

think I am safe in saying, that a Cal- 

cutta merchant is, qua a merchant, a 

better man than any of the class F have 

met with elsewhere, par dye 
ible to eradicate entirely the sel- 
feelings inherent in human na- 

ture, and which mercantile 

above all tend to cherish, (vide Adam 


Smith, im) yetthey may be regula- 
ted pa gms and thie is 
these "in thoke 


vres, which at home might be looked 
upon as mighty smart stratagems ; but 
these were considered as pieces of low 
ehicanery and humbug, of which.no ~ 
sonia hao dlanceehtahenenaliiie 
w a sharp looking 
after all fame per them was the 
Toei eternal 
the , 80 m 
sed with it, that I made it a constant 
haunt while I remained in -Bengal, 
and in it I saw more of the character 
of my countrymen of the East in one 
day, wt date ne 
ev year. 
ae Gand Bannatyne, P. RN. 


Rothsay, 4th April, 1823. 
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 homaiignta on sigh eoutnige 
’ to our 
of them intrinsically, by such great, 
and, as we are apt to conceive it, fan- 
tastic unlikeness to all the other divi- 
sions of the , that it is not with- 
out some effort of the understand- 
ing one can reduce them under regular 
a contemplation ; while 
those of us, who live more under the 
dominion of imagination than reason, 
pac ce rt of being crossed by 
an as if the population of 
the whole great empire lived and 
breathed for little other purpose, than 
their occasional wonder and entertain- 
ment. 
- This and unjustifiable dis- 
tion of our minds, itself fit matter 
or met disquisition, towards 
from one to three hundred millions of 
our fellow-creatures, the three little 
specimens of their literature which Mr 
D. has given us, will not tend to rec- 
tify. In their own delineation of 
— the Chinese still rs as 
to’ apprehension ave 
aleapeldene, something very extraor- 
dinary ; so that in reading their pro- 
ceedings one can hardly help believing, 
from time to time, that we are getting 
of a world with whose inha- 
its we have no ties of consangui- 
nity or nature ; if it be not a truer ac- 
count of the effect to say, that we seem 
to be making ourselves acquainted with 
the beings of some grotesque 
and fiction. 
- mens of the ar teers ae 
now question, is, neverth y 
to the general taste of man- 
a tory, and takes its name, 
The Shadow in the Water, from the 
unusual process by which the two 
young persons in whose passion and 
we are to be interested, the Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe of Chinese romance, 
become éenamoured. They are the 
children of parents who, nearly con- 
nected by blood and marriage, quarrel, 
and from inhabiting one house, pro- 
ceed to divide it into two. In part of 
the ‘operation a wall is built, running 
down the common garden, and divi- 
ding to the two parties, among other 
things, a pool of water in the middle. 
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The said wall is carried over this pool 
— so as to leave between the 
surface of the water and the bottom of 
the. wall, a certain small interval rY 
convenient i i the 
intended barrier gives birth to the no~ 
vel. On the two opposite banks are 
built two pavilions or summer-houses, 
to which the warring families respec 
tively retire, to enjoy each their own 
half of the pool. This happened many. 
years ago. As the two young cousins, 
who have never since met, grow up, 
they also occasionally retire to their re- 
spective summer-houses, alone. One 
day they happen: both to go down to 
enjoy their solitary meditations about. 
mers time. At the same oe 
8 looking at the The 
sees eae the ie the peauti- 
ful i of the maiden, and thinks 
at first it is his own ; for they were so 
remarkably like, that as children they 
were often sportively exchanged by 
their parents ; but finding on more ate 
tentive observation that it is not him« 
self he sees, he falls in love. Further 
love is made by favour of the same 
means of communication. The story, 
after some peculiar, and; to us at least, 
original difficulties, ends happily in 
iage of a rather more complicated 
kind is known under our man«: 
ners. . ae 


The third story, The Three Dedi< 
= coe me of the second we 

speak presently, and at full—has 
this iar and y inal merit, that 
the interest, and the complication ef: 
the events, turn wholly upon the di- 
verse a in —_ = humana 
being s connected with property, 
and the various affections with which 
he it. 

Of these affections, the first out of 
which incident springs, is, in one of the 
leading characters, a passionate ate 
tachment to estates in land, in prefer< 
efice to every other description of pro- 
perty. The interest of the story opens,: 
when, at the instigation of his son, 
who is also strongly affected towards: 
property, but under a different modi-. 
fication of the feeling, he, weakly de~ 
parting from the maxims of acquisition 
which had governed his life, buys a 
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though he dies in the course of the sto- inscribed large characters to this effect, 
Fy, and the ca’ isaccomplish- ~ DepicaTED To Mey. 

ed: in his son, is the hero, isdis- ~- «+ The chamber in the middle story was 
tinguished under the same star, by adorned with bright tables and clear win. 
j i dows, together with pictures and other fur- 
in fitting of niture. This was his:study, where he was 


dispositions and capacities of the act- 


ing person the house, which, ha~ 
n ‘been alt 


ving and fitted up by the 


Saendumbtnandntnon tuna, an 
7 t |, to- 
er with a discovered treasure de- 
ived from the heroic munificence of 


the last, the centre on which the whole 
tale revolves. We do. not intend to 


rt: 


pense of his -house to live 
fn ebiged hia ast to dipon of it, 
he would not part with, but reserved 
as the. refuge and consolation of his 
indigence—a reservation which, it may 
be remarked by the way, entitled him 
at any after time, if he should have the 
means, to redeem the whole. 
‘The reserved part of the house is 
thus described : ae 
170, 1, 2.—*“The apartments, which 
aceondin ealnedy wer inthe je of 
‘consi ree sto- 
ie te og Seaver catved lat. 
tiéés, crooked railings, bambeo seats, and 
flower-stands. It was the place where he 


accustomed to read and write. -On,.the ta- 


_ blet was largely inscribed, 


DEDICATED TO THE ANCIENTS. 


DEDICATED TO HEAVEN.” 


During the ; 
he had been but little aequainted, the 
author observes, with the two. 
chambers ; the lower one, that 
Dedicated to Men, being appropriated 
to the reception of strangers, in whose 
entertainment he was genereus, 


applied his inventive genius collectives 
yy at a single point, and caused his 

welling to be decorated to an extra, 
ordinary degree.” Precedent to this 
pres «Tagan peering wr a 
za, which we shall quote, both as itis 
fairly written for, as we presume, 
unpractised vetsifier, and as it con+ 
tains a istic specimen of the 
mild tone of Chinese meditation, The 
trait we mean to point out, is the use 
of the expression, “ six feet ;” which, 
taken in admeasurement of length, in 
our poetry, according to the austere 
and melancholy temper of our genius, 
is uniformly understood to, denote be- 
ing dead and buried.* In Chinese mo- 
ralizing, it means simply going to bed. 


PENS 





} -* So Shakespeare uses the same measure, expressed in different words. 


> 


Paince Henny. (Standing over Horsrur, dead.) . 


When that this body 


did contain a spirit, 


_ A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 


Is room enough !—— 

















ASE ee -fcnaieneetntenene 


_ proceeded so 
- out at the very same time, in both of 
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458 
eee ee ee ne 
? A few emall morsels ell thy appetite ; 
Athaaaah tqudinng ote teenie 
, And, lo! six feet suffice 

And eft fe hr theme 





The poetry which is introduced, ap- 
parently to tulate the genius on 
wisdom of tion in his 
adversity, comes in, as we should think, 
unfortunately, just before telling us 
esting and Mis to apply his one - 
stan is money precisely in 
the same way in which he had raised 
himself. But we are led to an infinite 
distance from our original design, 
which was to impart to our readers the 
story of the novel which stands second 

the three. 
, is neither like the last, a mat- 
ter of money ; nor like the first, and 
after the immemorial iption of 
romance, ee an affair of love, but, 
to speak wi ee perme ne 4 
a matter of wedlock ; so modified, not- 
withstanding, by climate and country, 
as*to discriminate it by more traits 
than one, from all affairs of love or 
wedlock, with which we, and probably 
most of our readers, are acquainted. It 
a Raty i + ied Emperor of 
, n Treign of an 
the Ming dynasty, there dwelt, as our 
author acquaints us, in a city of the 
ince of Hoo-kwang, a merchant, 
Gearing the name of Siaou-kiang, who 
had the misfortune to live on very in- 
different = ae ben we wife. After 
man unfruit jage, 
dey were blessed with twin dangh- 
The parents were very far from 
either particularly comely in 
persons, or ing in theirman- 
But the daughters were as beau- 
aigorcnct asada 
y seemed to e n 

oti bane They were in truth 
such surpassing beauty and merit, 
‘they were of very infe- 
rank, their hands were sought by 

men of family and fortune. 
- The hostility of father and mother 
, as at last to break 


QRESSCENEES 


into a vehement desire of effect- 
ing the of their daughters, 

thout the privity of each other. They 
pursue their te measures. The 
wife has no difficulty in ing with 


suitors to her mind ; who, in or- 
der, according to the custom of China, - 
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signs the destined bridegroom a da 
for sending in the marriage-gifts.: , 
The husband does not succeed in 
conducting his affairs with the same 
regularity. The lady isa virago of such 
repute, such a mistress both of her 
tongue = her hands, that eo 
respectable persons appear, who, out 
of regard to the propriety of the 
father’s taking upon himself the ar« 
yt nee of his family concerns, are 

illing to be the husband's, the fear 

the wife effectually deters all third 
s from becoming negotiators in 
the matter, and the suitors are under 
the necessity, against all rule and or« 
der, of going to propound their tender 
inclinations, and treat for their mar- 
riages in person. The father is not dis- 
turbed by the deviation from proprie~ 

ty, and the marriage is agreed upon. 
Now, it fell out, that the secrecy de~ 
signed on both sides was ectly 
maintained. It also fell out, which was 
almost as extraordinary, that the lucky 
day, selected by father and mother for 
the marriage, was the same. Accord 
ingly, when it came, the presents of 
the whole quadruple brotherhood of 
suitors arrived at the door together, 
They were all received, laid out, and 
suitably admired. 
For a little while this excellent 
couple are both deceived, each explain- 
ing rae He the four — which 
accompany the gifts, by the supposi+ 
tion that their on to str m exs 
cess of ceremony, have sent nee 
tickets to each parent. But when it 
a , ON nearer examination, that 
the four cards bear different nates, 
the truth of the matter becomes mani- 
fest, and a serious altercation ensues. 
The nuptials are broken up on all 
hands for the present ;—and, after 
some smaller ings, of. which 
the most remarkable is a plot of the 
father’s for the forcible carrying off of 
the daughters by Ais suitors, defeated 
_—~ wife, with a bar in her hand at 
house-door ; the matter, as from 
prety = 5m vt an rte sheen is 
must do, comes before the Judge. It 
may be here worth remarkin , that as 
there would have been something ex- 
woney indecorous -_ ae in 
ae pursued by the hus- 
band and wife against each char, the 
form chosen of bringing the affair into 
court is, that the father’s two suitors 











egrity, and ams also, for he 
‘ possessed high literary rank at 
early age.” He fixes an early day 
the marriage; and, in the mean- 
while, proceeds smoothly in his pri- 
vate examinations. When the trial 
_ comes on, however, he encounters 
some perplexity ; for, on hearing the 
wife’s reply to her husband’s state- 
ments, he begins to think that she is 
a very reasonable woman ; but then 
again, on questioning the husband, he 
rather inclines ony that he is 
y much in ight. Unable, uw 
oe the evidence before. him, to pe. 
cate himself from this dilemma, he 
bethinks himself of sending for the 


eg 
f 
i 
a 
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two ters, and inquiring of them 
which of the two (the father or mo- 
ther) had, in the conduct of the family 


affairs, usually acted with most discre- 
tion. The girls behave themselves as 
shy and bashful maidens, and. the 
Chy-foo can get no answer from them 
at all. He is not, however, a Judge to 
be easily discouraged in his investiga- 
tions ; and as he can obtain no reply 
from their lips, “‘ he began to draw 
his evidence from their looks.” Nor 
were these as obstinately silent. For 
these seemed om 4 *‘ that both their 
parents were a little in the wrong, but 
it did not become them, as their daugh- 
ee am it.” f 
7 » proceeding to argue 
from thin pene disclosure, foresees a 
probability that he shall end in not 
choosing to ratify any one .of all the 
four marriages. For it is to be under- 
stood that he is so much impressed by 
the singular merits of the young twins, 
- as. to be gradually moved more and 
more to desert, in this instance, the 
caution he had at first announced with 
to a Magistrate’s interference 
in family-affairs, and to make. himself 
sible for the entire. settlement 
of the matter. In this disposition he 
resolves to call the aforesaid bride- 


before him, and said,—* It is not ne- 


cessary for your worship to send out 
the order. an — ws 
waiting outsi i 

wife eer be awarded “hi 
we proceed to call them in ?” 

The Judge said, “ If 

ease, make haste 

come in.” They all 
and presently returned, each i 
in his son, saying, “ This is my 
I os worship will award to 
him his wife.” The latter, however, 
shook his head, and observed the four 
youths narrowly. Soy as if 
they had all come from the same stock, 
being very strange and uncouth. in 


ef 


; 
a": 


Pe. 
8 
8 


i 
hi 
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their appearance. Far from: being 


among these four, would be like search- 
ing for a hero among dwarfs. How 
can “O "woypas Puce s one? I did not 
think that so much beauty and such 


ill fortune could be combined.” ... 
_. He then sighed, and, calling on the 
father’s favourites to kneel on 


the left side, and on the mother’s to 
do the same on the right, he told. the 
two girls to kneel down in the midst, 
and spoke to them as follows :—‘ All 
those who were engaged by your fa~ 
ther and mother to you are now 
present. I have y asked you 
for your real sentiments. Since you 
would not speak, I suppose that, in 
the first place, shame Sop : 
and, in the second, t = ad 
mentionin parents’ ts. 

not now call sek yom to k.a word, 
but meen ey turn your a little 
on one side, and thereby evince your 
real wishes. If you wish to marry 
your father’s favourites, turn your~ 
selves to the left ; if your mother’s, to 
the right. .But remember, that in this 
slight movement is involved the-wel- 
fare of your whole. life, and your 
choice should, therefore; be. a. good 


one.” 


7 





the more violently did they cry, 
il all those who were poten began 
‘weep in sympathy with them, and 
every one felt the extent of their hard- 


ELE 


‘The J udge’s resolution isnow wound 
up to the height He rebukes father 


and mother, with much indignation, 


treating the marriage of their chil- 


for 

dren as mere child’s play ; for not con- 
together on what was of such 

consequence to their happiness; for not 

suiting their choice to the sub- 


i 


fr 


the present scene 

would have been the fruits. He 
that he dissolves all the en- 
ts, — takes the ts Casi 
ir entirely into his own 
ds ;.an issue on which he greatly 

felicitates all the parties interested. 
He then gives his written adjudica- 
tion, in which, on the ground that 
the mother’s-contracts were imperfect, 
as wanting the father’s consent,—and 
the father’s, as there was no interven- 
tion of negotiators, and they, therefore, 
*€ at once violate ancient law and mo- 
dern opinion,” he formally annuls them 
all: farther declaring his above men- 
tioned intention of departing from the 
usual course, though without infrin- 
ging the laws, and merely for the good 
of all parties,—That this judgment is 
The Chy-foo now applies himself in 
earnest to his benevolent undertaking ; 

i ing agents in various 

ters to look — wee wad 

are ee se in w 
os But as who 
appearance, though report- 
ed suitable by the agents, fall exceed- 
ingly short of the Judge’s intentions. 
He remands them all, and explores 
his for some better cations 
He y resolves, as the only way 
of making sure of husbands of ade~ 


4 


declares, 
gagemen 


H 
2 
F 


[ 


of which, as he very carbone 
ews them 


CApril, 


quate desert, te propose the two beau- 
tiful damsels as prizes, in open coms 
petition te all concurrents. He does 
not proclaim a tournament: but— « 


Pp. 136-7.—-“* It happened that some 
country had lately caught a couple of 
fine deer, which they had presented to him, 
and which suited very well with his pre- 
sent scheme. He issued a notice, fixing ¢ 
particular day for a literary examination: 
and required of the competitors, that in- 
stead of writing on the ontside of their Es. 
says, (as was customary,) the particulars of 
their age, they should state merely whether 
they were married or single. He said, that 
as the periodical examination for literary 
degrees was not far distant, . he wished ‘to 
be resonate acquainted, in some measure, 
with the abilities of the candidates, and that 
he had provided, as the subject of con- 
tention for the unmarried, two beautiful 
damsels ; and for those who were already 
married, a brace of curious deer. ‘Those 
who won the prizes would be the first li- . 
terary candidates of the year.” 


In the interval the prizes are bestow- 
ed in a vacant building near the place 
of examination ; the two daughters un- 
der the care of their mother alone, and 
the deer below. 

The Chy-foo’s notice produced a 
great sensation in the country, through 
the surrounding districts, among t 
married as well as the unmarried ; the 


- first contemplating their honours meres 
of a taken to say that 


ly, 

they regarded the deer only as tokens ; 
and the younger ones greatly pleased 
with the prospect of a handsome wife, 
as an accompaniment to a literary de- 


gree. 
The day of examination arrives: 
young and old gentlemen’s exercises. 
are given in ; and, after three days, a 
list is published, naming about ten 
from each district for re-examination. 
Those who were thus chosen, suspect- 
ed that this second examination was 
not so much to determine their lite- 
rary merit, as to ascertain their per~ 
sonal appearance ; and such of them as 
were good-looking, began to entertain 
great hopes. When the appointed day ~ 
arrived, they dressed and adorned 
themselves with scrupulous nicety,~— 
and, as the Author assures us, put on 
their very Ap reece in the hopes of 
captivating grace of their ladies 
through the eyes of the Judge. 
He was happily as great a critic in 
as in literary com- 
position ; and, as the names-were call+ 





persons of ity and. wealth, 
or otherwise. When he - —- 
himself I tata, the gives hi 
— for the rg irene of the fol- 
owing morning, and , carrying 
his Essays home with him. 

The next day, before he comes forth 
to his audience-hall, his officer, as di- 
rected, collects the musicians, and pro- 
ceeding to the place where the four 
prizes are stationed, conducts them in- 
to Court. The deer ate placed on one 
side of the hall; and the two ladies, 
seated in ornamented sedans, on the 
other. The flowered lanterns and the 
—_ are all in By daplight » ist to 

e marriage. B ight a list is 
published of the four ‘anpientel can- 
didates. 


The unsuccessful ‘were to have in- 
ferior marks of honour, according to 
their merit. The winners of the deer 
are not of sufficient importance to be 
named : but the two successful un- 
married utente of aw were Sze- 
tsin, 9 te, and Chy-yuen, a ju- 
nior candidate. 4 

All those whose names had been no- 
ticed at the examination, entered the 
ofthese admleatio eoeestiagn, What 
0 le en 

observed on which side the two 
ladies were, they all crowded thither. 
to see the damsels whose beauty was 
so famous ; and that part of the hall 
was filled with spectators. On theother 
side where the deer were stationed, a 
person only, in the dress of a 
te, stood apparently in sorrow, 
and without a desire to go and behold 
the two beauties. a of the know- 
ing ignoramuses company ar- 
jas that’ this 3900 ces of the tarried 
candidates, who, judiciously reflecting 
that his concern was not with the la- 
dies, but the deer, was engaged in exa- 
mining their comparative merits, that 
when the time for choosing eame he 
. night take the best. Our readers are 
greater diviners, and are aware that 
the solitary, musing, sorrow-touched 
graduate, is the hero in person. 

It was, in: truth, no other than 
Sze-tsin himself.—To the surprise of 
the aforesaid understanding charac- 
ters, some of the candidates from the 
other. side of ‘the hall went over ‘to 
him, and, mr omg respects, said, 
“* We congratulate you, sir ;“one of 


names have been noticed, pay their re- 
spects. He demands to see the four 
successful candidates. On their names 
being read, three only appear. The 
one missing is an ied candi» 
“nthe Jud inquires the ° 
The Judge inqui occasion of 
his absence. “ He is a friend of mine,” 
replies Sze-tsin, ‘‘ and lives in the 
same district. Not being aware of the 
business of to-day, he has not ¢ome.” - 
The Judge Sze-tsin then enter 
that it is a just di ion of Hea- 
ven, that two ladies so beautiful should 
have obtained two ‘such husbands as 
himself and his friend. But our hero 
a the Chy-foo’s 
com ent, begins to expound to hit 
the vifficulties of the case, arising out 
of his own infelicitous destiny. He is 
reer lia Six times has ‘he 
nm in love: six times has he paid 
om ren ore time has the 
unfortunate object of his inauspicious 
flame sickened and died: The entire 
mortality took effect before he was 
twenty. The fortune-tellers who have 
im ther explanation of thi ealamity: 
in their e 
he was acting against his destiny, which 
was, never to be paired with a wife. 
They had all, therefore, advised 
thus doomed to celibacy, to become-a 
priest of the religion, either of Fo or 
Taou ; and high as he then stood in 
literary distinction, it was his inten- ~ 
tion to forsake letters and become a 
priest. =~ 
The Judge, who has no intention of 
being defeated in the very moment of 
his success, attempts, herein failing, 
as we think, and as indeed it after- 
wards appears, from his habitual dis- 
cretion, to invalidate the credit of the 
diviners: but, after a little, turns the 
discourse to make i con 
Chy-yuen. In the place, he 
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himself at liberty to keep back. His 
friend was poor, and Sze-tsin had form- 
ed a design to assist him by marrying 
him toa wife. Both those essays were 
written by Sze-tsin: but the first had 
‘been given in in the hand-writing of 
his friend ; the other, from the exi- 
gency of the case, in his qwn. _ In at- 
tempting to render his friend a ser- 
‘wice, he has unfortunately done him 
an. injury: He had intended, if he had 
ined the first place, to yield it up 

to his friend ; but had no expectation, 
that, by extraordinary fortune, they 
should both have been preferred. The 
i thus made leaves no resource 
-butto request that the Judge will for- 


ive Chy-yuen, and to him 
She: kindness he had meditated for 

The Judge has now conducted . his 
difficult enterprize to a happy close. 
He immediately perceives the 
dénouement. The destiny of Sze-tsin 
is now unriddled. He is never to be 
paired with a wife, for he is to marry 
two.at once. The perfect beauty and 
highest — meets alike es the 
rt. His essays have won 
them both. 


Sze-tsin still’ hesitates; but the 
whole audience are in — ad- 
miration, declaring that the Judge has 
created. a new destiny for him. His 
opposition is unavailing.—P. 150. . 

*¢ He was obliged to yield. Standing 
up before the Judge, in ee y with the 
two ladies, they all bowed down four times 

“their benefactor. Sze-tsin then 


The name of the Judge became ec: 

brated in consequence of his decision, unti 
reached the court, when the e1 

‘ him to Pekin, and gave him a situa- 

‘advanced to a place in the literary 

st" and continued to live with his 

» the Judge, on the terms of father 


, 


ae) 
a want of adjustment in the mi- 


whole. 


CApril, 
nor details of the incidents, that they 
omg not hang abe in the.’ 
are represented; those 

as wad could not have the 
they are employed to produce,—the 
statement at one time does not 
with the reference to it at an J 
So, in the story of the Examination, it 
is impossible, upon the circumstances, 
to make out any consistent account of 
the second essay of Chy-yuen being: 
given in in a different hand-writing 
from the first. One cannot help feel- 
ing all along, that the narrator does 
not speak under fear of any critical 
investigation, by auditor or reader, of 
the links of connection of the several 
parts of -his relation; but relies on 
their willing oversight of slight im- 
probabilities, in furtherance of their 
common object, the production of the 
story ; or perhaps, to speak more truly, 
on their recollection of principal facts, 
as they bear forward on the result, 
and their oblivion of the lesser detail 
of circumstances in which they were 
grounded. Ina word, he trusts ab- 
solutely to their drawing no conclu- 
sions but those which he: himself has 
occasion to insist upon. This marks, 
of course, a very infant state of’ the 
art, of narrative ; and therefore, as far 
as such.stories go in evidence, a low 
state of literary cultivation. _ 

Of his own. part in the style of his 
little work, Mr D. has led us. into 
some doubts, by the information -he 
has given us, that he has generally: 
softened away the idiomatic peculia- 
rities of the language he translates 
from. Nothing is more like an insight. 
into the mind of a people, to readers 
who are debarred from their language, 
than the characteristic, idiomatic 
translation of their writings. At the 
same time, it is-probable that such 
translation could not be tolerated of 
more than very brief specimens. If 
maintained through long narrative, it 
seems likely that it would so much 
arrest the mind, as to destroy wholly 
the flow, and therefore the interest, of 
the composition. The ungnngs of 
the present translator, as the above 
extracts shew, is simple and good; 
and at the.same time, such as. to set 
off, perhaps by its very simplicity, the 
estrangement of both the style and 
matter of these stories, from our ewn 
manner of thinking, inventing, and 
writing. Much more was not to be 
asked for. 

4 
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leading article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle on the *‘ State of Europe,” or 
“ The Church ;” and, no doubt, is 
reckoned eloquent by the gentlemen 
ee ee 
a tren of tripe. But there is one 
thing which he does not know, al- 
though it is known to all his readers, 
videlicet; that he isan Ass. He vain- 
ly imagines-that he neighs—a gross 
mistake ;—it is a bray, we swear by 
all that is deep-drawn and long-wind- 
ed. He supposes that his ears are 
pointed—not they indeed—they go 
flap-flapping over his forehead, a-la- 
donkey. He believes he ¢rots—but it 
is all a shuffle. To be horse-whip- 
, is evidently the height of his am- 
ition ; but no—no—Peter Bell still 
lives, and with “a sapling white as 
cream” he will “‘ thy bones.” — 
So, along, Jack-ass, and be cud- 
gelled. 

“‘ The Age of Bronze” is not, by 
any means, a bad name for a Satiri- 
cal » very far from it—and is 
evidently above the reach of the writer 
of the verses. It was probably a bright 
blunder of some one of his chums, to 
whom he had been braying a recital. 
Deady’s heavy wet had inspired Py- 
lades thus happily to designate t 
face of his Orestes. We can easily 
imagine that this felicitous discovery 
of a * title,” must have led the two 
Arcadians into the most ruinous ex- 
travagance. ‘ 
seem nothing in their exalted imagi- 
nations.— ani Welch opie 
Tommy—damn expence ;” and, 
on leaving the lush-crib, we can figure 
them giving fippence to the drawer. 
All down Jane chuckled 
the ¢ » The Age of Bronze! 
The Bronze!” while even their 
beloved washerwoman, now ‘* a maid 
that loves the moon,” wriggled before 
them unheeded under Temple-Bar. 

This is not wholly a =e of 
ours—for something not unlike it was 
told us by'a person of some veracity. 
Heassured us that he was sitting close 
by the Cockneys and their cheese— 


Ts 


A pot of porter would | 


with only a half-drawn curtain be- 

tween ; and, ‘that h he fre- 

quently coughed, and. hemmed, end 

knocked the candlestick on his table, 

wey were deaf to all entreaties, and 
out re 


* Such tales asytold to any blade, 
By two such youths in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear.” 


Among other enormities, one of them, 
with 4 sort been face, pepo 
aecusing Lord Byron of being the au- 
thor. That seemed at first as 
to the cove whose bunch of fives had 
actually committed the offence ; but; 
after a few gulps of froth, he becanié 
comapentent, swore that “ it should 
be fathered upon Byron.” » These, we 
are assured by a gentleman whose au- 
thority is far superior to that of Mr 
Nieholas Bull of Reading, —_ with~ 
out. any exaggeration, precise 
words. .And accordingly, the “ Age 
of Bronze,” ten by a Cockney; 
* name unknown; 


ship’s door. . The noble Childe, :care- 
less about such matters, tells his valet 
to give the bantling to any woman in 
the honse who chances to be nursing ; 
and thus the ri wretch 
for the work of one whose 
geny always shew blood and bone; 
and glory in the:sin of their sire. 

In short, the author of ‘the 


2? : 


seen the Great Faker at that time, yet 
well knew this was an impostor.—* I 
trow, sir,” 
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* London. ' John Hunt, &c. 











t kick, at which, we remem- 
ber, he could scarcely conceal his irri- 
ie. a Se “¢ oe the even- 

being , we should pursue our 
journey. parted. — 

Now, the vagabond we kicked that 
evening, while the waters of Lowood 
Bay were murmuring near our foot, 
was not nearly so impertinent an im- 
postor as the poor devil we have now 
put into the stocks. For, in the first 

lace, he was sorely muddled with 

r Ladyman’s home-brewed ; and, in 
the second place, he actually had writ- 
ten in a spunging-house (as we after- 
wards learned ) some Sonnets for Bald- 
win’s Magazine, in imitation of Words- 
worth’s Sonnets dedicated to Liberty. 
He therefore really had some sort of 
reason to believe himself a Lake poet, 
and we forgive him from the bottom 
of our souls, as we hope he forgives us 
from the bottom of his body. But the 
rogue in hand, although no doubt 
muddled also when he wrote his ver- 
ses, may have been occasionally sober 
when oy were going through the 

and we are afraid cannot be 

ht, even by the most charitable, 

to chave been drunk every day on 
which his poem was sent to the news- 
for advertisement with Lord 

yron’s name. Paley, we think, con- 
siders drunkenness a palliation of guilt, 
and so does North ; but the authority 
of these two great moral writers can- 
not exculpate this Cockney, unless he 
can prove to our satisfaction, that his 
knowledge-box was filled with the 
fumes of Daffy’s elixir, from the first 
moment of conception, until the deli- 
very of the fcetus. He is plainly a 
scoundrel, who collects coin under false 

' ces; and his next heroic mea- 
sures should be laid in the tread-mill. 

But methinks we hear some gentle 
reader ery, “ This is not criticism— 
this is mere abuse.” We know it ; it 
is not meant for criticism. If you 
catch a hand in your pocket, filching 
your purse, are re expected to criticise 
the shape of the fingers, or rather to 
wrench the wrist till the small bones 
crack? Ifa fellow, drest in his mas- 
ter’s clothes, ey 7 bell at your front 
door, and leave his master’s card, do 
you criticise or kick him? Let us 
therefore hear no more about our being 
abusive. This Cockney is a fool and 
a liar, in league with fools and liars ; 
and neither he nor his fools and-liars 
can take offence at being told so, ex- 
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(April, 
t.in as. far as detection may pre- 
vent thei future depredations ps the 


Cc. 

Let us see how this swindler 
sonates Byron. Imagine that it is By-’ 
ron who writes the following charac- 
ter of Pitt :-— 


‘¢ All is exploded—be it good or bad. 

Reader ! remember when thou wert'a lad, 
Then Pitt was all ; or if not all, so much, 
His very rival almost deem’d him such !!!” 


What grandeur of thought and ex- 
pression! Is not that at least equal to 
the Cockney’s—whomwe kicked—imi- 
tation of Wordsworth? Now for his 
character of Napoleon. 


® Oh heaven ! of which he was in power a 
feature ; 

Oh earth! of which he was a noble crea- 
ture ; 

Thou isle! to be remember’d long and 


‘ well, 

That sawst the unfledged eaglet chip his 
shell ! 

Ye Alps, which viewed him in his dawn- 
ing flights 

Hover, the victor of an hundred fights ! 

Thou, Rome, who saw’st thy Czsar’s deeds 
outdone ! 

Alas ! why past he too the Rubicon ? 

‘The Rubicon of man’s awaken’d rights, 

To herd with vulgar kings and parasites ?” 


-But hear—hear the swindler on Wa- 
terloo! Some one has told him that 
Byron hates Wellington, or pretends 
—— and the swindler makes a 

it. « 

* Oh, bloody and most bootless Waterloo, 

Which proves how fools may have their 
fortune too . : 

Won, half by blunder, half by treachery.” 


Various modes of punishing such a 
dishonest idiot as this must t 
presen ane A to the ba yperery m 
Suppose him strip na to the 
very want of shirt, and tarred and fea- 
thered. Up Hampstead Hill he goes, 
with his downy posteriors, like one of 
Mr Moore’s Angels, to recover himself, 
to a crowing fit on his own dunghill. 
Flap flies the feathered fool past Mo- 
ther Red-cap’s on a Sunday evening, 
and haply takes refuge in an arbour of 
a tea-garden. Or suppose him ducked 
in a shallow, green-mantled, slimy, 


froggy pool, with a sludge bottoms and 
then rubbed down with a towel of net- 
tles. Or suppose him condemned to a 
year’s solitary confinement in the jakes, 
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without thie tise of either pen, ink, or 
. let us hear his opinion of Con- 
gress : 

“A ity 1 i one— 

To a tee nie a Napoleon. 


Why,’ t’s gods were rational to these ; 
Their dogs and oxen knew their own de- 


And, quiet in their kennel or their shed, 

Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 

But these, more hungry, must have some- 
thing more, 

The power to ‘bark and bite, to toss and 


hs gore. 
Ah, how much happier were good Asop’s 


Than we! for ours are animated logs 
With ponderous malice swaying to and fro, 
And crushing nations with a stupid blow, 
All dully. anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork.” 


And a little farther on he claims ac- 
quaintance with the Czar. 


6 ee sight ! behold the coxcomb 
war, 


The autocrat of waltzes and of war ; 

As, eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And just as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Calmuck beauty, vie a Cossac k wit, 

AP ee em tis not frost- 
. bit 


$ 
Now half dissolving to a liberal thaw, 
But harden’d back whene’er the morning’s 
Taw $ 
With no objection to true liberty, 
Except that it would make the nations 
free.” 


Now here let us make, not a political, 
but a observation.. We have 
seen the Czar—and he is a strapping 
fellow, upwards of six feet high 

looking—healthy — broad-shouldered 
—an excellent dancer—a tolerable mu- 
sician—fences well—and altogether is 
a man likely to make his way through 
a crowd. Now, who the devil, Mis- 
ter Bronze,'are you, to talk so of a man 
who could Ow you any morning 
before bréakfast ? We sink the Empe- 
ror at present altogether—and we com- 
pare’merely Calmuck or Cossack with 
Cockney. ‘We shall Alexan- 
der a besser like elf—with not 
one ng to ih ginst another. 
Were’ you both to endeavour to gain 
your bread’ Me. honest industry as 
paviers—you know that Alexander 
would plant ten pebbles for your one. 
Were you both to rob on high- 
way, you know that ‘he would knock 
down a man and his wife with ease, 
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while Master Tommy: would take you. 


rich widow—conscienee must whi 
that she would prefer “ the Calmuck 
boa with the Cossack wit,” to the 
ittle impotent Cockney.: Were you 
both to appear in the Row, or offer 
yourselves contributors ‘to Colbourn, 
is there a publisher or editor in Lon- 
don city, who would not smile upon 
the Russ? In shorf, is there an occu- 
ation extant, except tailoring and 
ishing of silver tea-spoons, in which 
the Calmuck would not beat the Cock- 
ney to utter starvation ? 

Much light, we think, may be thrown 
on subjects of this kind, by such a sim- 
ple treatment. ‘Scribblers, who bite 
their nails in Great Britain, take it 
into their heads, that because they 
have been born in this island; (no 
matter whether spuridtsly or not) 
they are entitled to e, be he who 
he may, the Emperor 6f all the Russias. 
But there are base Britons—and a 
base Briton is the basest of beings. 
No Russ can be so wretched as he— 
and the Cockney who writes as above, 
of the battle of Waterloo, is a more 
degraded culprit than any slit-nosed, 
knouted Muscovite, that ever journey 
ed across the steppes to Siberia. 


‘‘ Shall noble Albion pass without a phrase“ 

From a bold Briton in her wonted praise? 

Arts—arms—and George—and glory and 
the isles— 

And happy Britain—wealth and freedom’s 


smiles— 
White cliffs, that held invasion far aloof— 
Contented subjects, all alike tax- Lime 
Proud Wellington, with eagle so curl. 


ed, 

That nose, the hook where he suspends the 
world ! f 

AndW aterloo—andtrade—and———(hush! 


not yet 
A Mable of imposts or of debt)———- 
And ne’er (enough) lamented Castlereagh, 
Whose pen-knife slit a goose-quill t’ 
day.” ° 


Silence—slave! If you yourself—~ 
your abject most miserable self—were 
to go into a jeweller’s shop, and pur-. 


loin a number brooches—were 
to be detected in the act, and brought 
back shrieking in the grasp of the 


shop-keeper’s daughter—were to be 
commiltied to Newgate—and there to 
ott teanaiel of the WS, ‘disty 
fect. s tion with your di 

worsted garters, or fetid leather braces 


—is there a single person’ in all Lon- 











[April, 
is otal to see thie reptile drag itself 
' in slime away into some common sew-~ 
er—-to be washed down by the min- 
gled mud of kennels, along with every 


into a subterranean 
th, there to rot among 
the receded abominations— 

° x Age of Bronze” by Lord By- 
ron ! 


ee 





A HINT TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE DAILY AND HEBDOMADAL PRESS. 


Tuts a cemene | is abused, we be- 


lieve, d rea ee about a 
— pane sig a <n pode ge one 
occasionally we look over) the 
in various reading- 
rooms. 


‘oor vipers, let them gnaw 
rns. Foor it, et the ga 


verness@ournal ! thou art 
digious ninny. You are pled to 
a 


against you, along with “all the other 
fais libel good men in the country.” 
Gesptit.of your friend, the editor of 
your 

Seeeaecs Courier, and never graced 
our pages atall. Look into your glass, 
and answer candidly if you ever saw 
such another fool ? 

The wen: Nae rz us, we 
perceive. The editor of this’ paper, 
one Baines, an excessive blockhead, 

published as his own a portion 
of a tolerable history of the War with 
France, by Mr Stephens. This pla- 


giarism having 
Serie asia sditor of the Leads Ta. 


» Baines pretends to have 


"been only 2 a omaplier! 1 And then, hav- 


ing been convicted of putting his name 
to a book which he did not write, he 


_ aceuses Mr Watts of not having put 


Mthis ts to aeeet —— nea write. 
te like a whig ere is, at 
least, Ky dishonesty in publishing a 
book without one’s name. But the 
truth i is, that Mr Baines knows no- 
about the matter, (and we do), 
of the Memoirs of the Kit-Cat.Club. 
We know more about that volume than 
eyen- Mr Alaric Watts hiinself, who 
certainly was not the editor. We have 
oe: Wa attempt of rere 
to r Watts’ veracity, * 
is unim Besides, Baines 
his faith the al- 


erits of the “* Memoirs of 
- the Kit-Cat Club” on the. 
Review, and bullies away about a vo- 


lume which he has never seen,. and 
about which he knows less than peeing. 
But we have a few words to say cal ibe 

by with some of our provincial 

lers. 

Of Mr Alaric Watts we entertain 
av mE re ie By 
grity-and honour, of very el 
complishments, and most exce bit abe. 
lities. Baines will say, perhaps, that 
he writes for this M € ;—no more 
than Baines himself wrote a 8 
History. Mr Watts has lately 
ed (we believe not published) a anal 
volume of poems, fail of en 
and amiable sentiments, padlig pen: 
gery, and refined feelings. He 
es very considerable poetic genius ; and 
the followin little Poem, whicli _we 
recollect bie with. much 
tion in periodical publications some 
years ago, has much of the power and 
pathos of Byron :— 


TO OCTAVIA. 
" I. 
Full many a gloomy month hath past, 
On wing, regardless by,— 
arene by aught, save grief—since last 
gazed u bright blue eye, 
And bade pat sh hen forth for thee © 
Its strains of wildest minstrelsy ! 
For Peg my joys are wither’d now,— 
Sond aod relied on, thwarted,— 
Amin ‘sorrow akon o’erspread my brow 
With many a shade since last we parted; 
Yet, ’mid that murkiness of lot, : 
Young Peri, thou art unforgot ! 


Il. 
There are who love to trace the smile 

That dimples upon childhood’s cheek, 
And hear from lips devoid of guile, 

The dictates of the bosom break :— 
Ah! who of such could look on thee 
Withoat a wish to rival me ? 
irre gona 6 must be a stubborn heart, 

to every softer feeling, 
Who from thy glance could bear to part 

Cold and unmoved— without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm’d my eye when last wemet! 
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posi 1. . 
tees bol of Deny Sea Se ihan 
Peril--ond 0 dhl 


aa pe poy belt 
fe tender thought of thine and thee 
faded from my memory ; 
But I have dwelt on each dear form 


‘ ‘Till woe, awhile, gave place to gladness, : 


And that remembrance seem’d to cliarm, 
Almost to peace, my bosom’s sadness ;— 

And now T breathe a lay 

To bail thee on thy natal day ! 


IV. 

© ! might the fondest prayers prevail 

For blessings on thy future ans ! 
Or innocence, like thine, a’ 

To save thee from affliction’s tears ! 
Some doe diigh thy life should bring 

new t upon its 
ia 
soul = 

Beam. ever thus, as beauteously, 

Undimm’d—save by shencqoen vt fel 


Peeps ag REM uaay eon ey Say 
In pity, for another’s woe. 


Vv. 
But vain the thought ! —It may not be !— 
Could prayers avert misfortune’s blight, 





we 


Life's 
oe onte t 


st social 
foe fe 


Pe io 

Are aor 

And melt—tike the li nt-woven dreams 
eal upon the mourner’s slum- 


ber,— 
Sweet one! TF wisi thee to Bear 
i had tobe Sylared yeaa ' share’; 
And when thine infancy hath fled, 
And Time with woman’s zone hath bound 


thee, 
If, in the path thou’rt doom’d to tread, 
‘The thone of sorrow lurk, and wound 
Be thine that exquisite 
Which blossoms rid the oprags of go 


s move, 
i of lave i 


‘vIn. 
And like the man -tinted Bow, 


Which smiles davaly deetvaie 
— Tris-here below. 
and sooth thee on thy way, « 
Till, full of cares at rést— 


Thou seek’st the mansions of the blest ! 

Young Sister of a mortal Nink,..., - 
Farewell !—Perchance a long farewell ! 

Though woes unnumber’d yet be mine, 
Woes, Hope. may vainly strive to quell, 





T’lL half unteach my soul to pine, 

Of ere hope for unallayed delight, So there be bliss for thee and rurve! 
Then, those who guard bloom 
Had never known one oe he loom. There is not the Whig editor in 
No—if the chastening stroke of Fate cfd verse capable of writing such beau- 

‘On guilty heads alone descended, 
Sure would ne’er have felt its weight, 

In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blended, 

PYTHAGORAS AND HIS BEANS. 
ical and bustling coun- have beenconjectured, but the suppo- 


o bes d not, it should seem, af- 
ter the high excitement, the pressure 
of:deep and immediate interest, to 


which:we had for nearly thirty years pa 


been accustomed, feel any great con- 
cern in the ‘follies of pat ages. It 
might have been imagined that a state 
of exhaustion from superabundant 
stimulus, would have been still more 
, ee. upon the Continent, where 


of that long, fearful sea- 
son, instead of merely producing the 
sort of agitation ex- 


the representation of 


during 
a deep tragedy, have: come home to 
men’s business and bosoms with all 


the intense force of imminent person- 
al danger ; where, if the last guinea, 
and the last drop of _— have not 
been actually expended 
upon both purses and veins has never- 
theless been most serious. This aati 


the drain 


nt Whilar che British publiewas yawa 
B was yawn- 
ing over the porret apr the news+ 
pers, and the insipidity of the Spa- 
me revolution, or grumbling at the 
ibility of knowing whetlier to 
ve that the Greeks had beaten the 
Tate or the Turks the Grecks, the 
Swiss, ee a 
ance to revolutionary ce, may 
most rival, in the annals of modern 
history, ‘the mighty deeds recorded in 
pres mye abe the ancestors of those 


posi i ches 
Tanily f de 5 
y for tapes nce 


Swiss, we say, were 
to interest and rt 
considering matters of no more 
tugorad’s prohibition of ears ify 
8 
To ST coomih ter such ner hu- 
man feelings and dispositions from the 





_ himself is 





st the entire British nation re- 
mained in the above-described melan- 
choly state of inanition, the Central 
Society of Natural Science at Lau- 
sanne was engaged in listening to a 
long’and profoundly learned disserta- 
tion from Monsieur L. Reynier, upon 


the objection entertained by Pythago- 
ras to the use of the bean in philoso- 
ical diet, or, to speak more correct- 

y> the antipathy of the ancient 
ood of Egypt to that article of 

; for our dissertator, we lament to 

say, is of opinion, that P in- 


subject embraces a ge- 


neral view of Egyptian superstitions, 
which ciently ingenious 
to induce the laying an account of it 


before the reader, although he will, of 
course, not be required to endure the 
length of discussion and argument in- 
flicted upon the philosophers of Lau- 
sanne. 

: That all mythology, and more espe- 
cially the mythology of Egypt, was 
originally founded upon astronomy, 
is nota very of M. L. Reynier's, 
but a position now so universally ad- 

itted, that a bare allusion to it would 
be more than sufficient, were it not de- 
sirable to have some of the chief points 
fresh in the recollection, when seeking 
tortrace out the system in its remoter 
tamifications. The lecturer, indeed, 
seems to have conceived that his au- 
ditors needed much information upon 
this topic ; but, as no such ignorance 
ean be imputed to our ers, we 
shall merely remind them, that Osiris 
to have been a 
ion of the sun ; his reign, or 
triumph, to have represented the sum- 
mer solstice ; and his discomfiture by 
pl the prevalence of winter ; 
that the individual protecting dei- 
ties, selected for especial worship by 
different districts, much as good Ca- 
tholics select their tutelary saints, are 
considered to have been particular con- 
stellations, or even single stars :—and 
arama: oor ee: | to the connexion 
yeen these opinions and the adora- 
tion of such extraordinary divinities as 






CAprily 
the Onion, or the ently whimsi- 
cal antipathy to the , 

When the objects chosen for this 

ies of idolatry, if the worship of 

living things may be so denominated, 
were of the kind from which the name 
of the Constellation ‘or Star had been 
taken, as is the case with the god ‘Apis, 
in whom Taurus is easily recognized, 
it is all plain sailing—the difficulty 
lies in the Onion, and the other mar- 
vellous deities of that class. In such 
instances, M. Reynier conceives, that 
their worshippers were determined by 
the relation of seme circumstance in 
the natural life of the selected object, 
to the rising or setting of the favourite 
heavenly body ; and he takes the bean, 
which, though nowhere deified, was, 
it seems, variously and remarkably 
connected with theirsuperstitious rites, 
as an example, The investigation of 
such circumstances of relation requires 
considerable knowledge of the natural 
history and local ‘peculiarities of Egypt, 
and our author seems to be well qua< 
lified for its prosecution, pete as 
he was one of the Corps de Savans, 
who accompanied the French army to 
that country. 

Now as to the application of all 
this learning to beans. ‘ 

Beans, in Egypt, it appears, being 
sown immediately after the inundation 
of the Nile, shoot, flower, and ripen, 


previous to the vernal equinox. They 


. are thus the very creatures of Typhon, 


a sufficient reason surely for their be~ 
aN pager by the Priests of Helio- 
polis, a city peculiarly devoted,. as its 
name imports, to the Sun, and in con~ 
sequence profusely adorned with lions’. 
heads ; Leo being the sign of the zo-- 
diac, at that time corresponding with 
the summer solstice. Now, it is to be 
observed, that Herodotus, the original . 
authority for the Egyptian detestation 
of beans, derived his information prin~ 
cipally from the Heliopolitan hierarchy ; 
and that Plutarch, in his Treatise upon 
the Worship of Isis, whilst he states 
that the priests of that goddess ab- 
stained from sting beans—a proper 
compliment to her husband’s tastes— 


expressly asserts, that the first-fruits 
of the bean were an established offer- 
ing upon the altars'of Harpocrates. 
Our Savant says, that Harpocrates was 
an allegorical typification of the sea- 
son in which the sun first begins to 
revive, after the winter solstice. If so, 























it. was reasonable enough to ascribe to 
him a predilection for a plant that 
flourishes during —_ rather, 
we should perhaps say, his ex- 
istence.. ’ 
_ This explanation of the horror and 
veneration in which the bean was re- 
tively and simultaneously held in 
t districts of t, is so inge- 
nious, and sounds so probable, that it 
becomes a matter of some curiosity to 
ascertain, whether all the other seem- 
ingly inexplicable absurdities of the 
my of that country, are sus- 
ceptible of elucidation by the same 
theory.. We could wish that some 
one of.the many travellers upon the 
banks of the Nile, might be induced 
to direct his researches in the same 
channel with M. Reynier, or that the 
last mentioned gentleman may pursue 
his subject farther. 
. But to return to the present lecture. 
We next follow the bean to Rome, 
where we find it a viand interdicted 
to the Flamen Dialis. It might have 
been thought sufficient to say, that 
Greece vom Rome borrowed their re- 
ligion from Egypt, and that Rome at 
least probably left the allegory behind. 
But this does not satisfy M. Reynier. 
He informs his hearers, that the term 
Pontirex is directly derived from 
three Egyptian words, Puont em 
PHRE, signifying Priest of. the Sun. 
An etymology which, if admitted, 
must inevitably debar the poor self- 
supposed priest of Jupiter from all in- 
tercourse with a vegetable naturally 
execrated by his prototype at Helio- 
polis.. Possibly, indeed, if the college 
of priests had investigated the matter 
as philosophically as our author, they 
might have found cause to emancipate 
their appetites from the restriction, 
and insure to the bean toleration from 
the most bigotted worshippers of the 
Sun in Italy. In England, at least, it 
is inly innocent of all connexion 
with a te beyond being sown du- 
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his reign. But, bedn! 
‘nihccataesomae ‘off by. 
change of climate, or even, it appears, 

‘he alleged prohibition 

by dw pe it has been already 
said, M. Reynier disbélieves, and ur- 
Eis inoodulay, an aay. fully. getty 
his in ity, as may fully j 

us in placing the name of the Grecian 
philosopher at the head of our account 
of his Lecture.- For our own part, we 
confess we read these arguments with 
too much dissatisfaction, to feel in any 

" ii i oo Miemaeiene dh 

pon haps disbeliey and disprove 

may per. e 
the seven years’ silence ; and in the 
end, every precept of the sage will be 
involved in such uncertainty, that ne 
one will know how to set f turn- 
ing P . However, our 
tical Frenchman does allow, that, if 
Pyt visited Heliopolis, as he 
most likely did, he might there im- 
— sO - a prejudice against the 

an, as in uence, tempt 
him to restrict his disciples from par- 
taking of that favourite food of the 
Great Frederick of Prussia ; though 
he persists in ing, that such am 
interdict is langethiatlts simply from 
its extreme unreasonableness. - da - 

Gladly do we seize upon our old 
peace-making friend the ¢f, to confirm 
our original Pythagorean creed, since 
it is een: disagreeable to have 
one’s faith uw material points thus 
lightly iansttied. But to the reader 
we pretend not to dictate upon sich 
questions. E has, we trust, 
been stated to in the real 
of-the objection to the bean, thus 
to rescue that harmless plant from all: 
the —— imputations, such as bear- 
ing impression of magical or in~ 
fernal characters, &c. &c. under which 
it has so long laboured. 
S.A. > 





A VISIT TO THE SHAKERS. 


In a journey from New York to 
Upper Canada, I visited the establish- 
ment of Shakers near Lebanon. 

I arrived at Hudson, a city upon the 


North River, on the evening of the his 


5th September, 1820; and hearing 
that strangers, were received by the 
Shakers without any. introduction, de- 
termined to make my way to them, 


across the country, by any conveyance. 
which might off. 'k found, in the. 
morning, a farmer going within seven 
miles of the place, and took a seat in 
i — ” For ten — 
miles, country through which we 
was rich, and the 5 
poe! oid Sena. 
on, the road went through a 





Se a re ee ene 





He‘spoke of the people I was going 
a hbours, extreme-~ 
ly just in all their dealings, and quite 


if this were 
kers ? was answered, “ a 
rected to a neigh bourin ilding for 

Here -eraersne 4 and brought 
out a*tall, grave-looking man, who 


questioned very 

occasion of my visit ; this I told him 
was merely a traveller's curiosity ; he 
then shewed me into a small chamber, 


-] 
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root, ‘but did not sit down ; they were 
dressed with as much neatness and pre- 





CApril, 
cision as the female Friends, atrd-con- 
versed in the same mild subdued tone. 
varity of dishes which appear wt thi 
i w a at 
— among the ounne people, a 
were particularly clean and w 
eooked. i aT 
Twas now desired to walk to the 
house where the preacher lived, and, 
on going out, had the first view of the 
whole establishment. I stood upon high 
ground, which sloped graduallydown to 
a valley of considerable extent, bound- 
ed: by wooded hills; large masses of 
building, in the style of the farm- 
houses: of the Upper’ Rhine,: or of 
Switzerland, and standing at some dis~ 
stance from each other, were surround- 
ed by cultivated fields ; there was no- 
thing that could -be called a village, (the 
name usually given to the Shakers’ 
settlement, ) but each large dwelling~ 
house, in which a family of fifty per- 
sous is accommodated, had its i 
workshops, and other conveniences at« 
tached. The clear, rich valley was 
finely contrasted with the wildness of 
the surrounding heights, while the ex- 
traordinary neatness of the roads and 
inclosures made the detai/ of the land- 
scape more pleasing than is common 
on this side of ‘the Atlantic. Several 
of the men were going to work ; their 
dress was generally drab-coloured, and 
of an antiquated cut, with large flaps 
to the waistcoat, and broad-brimmed 
hats ; they seemed healthy, and hada 
uiet, demure look. On coming to 
the preacher's house, I repeated- my 
wish of gaining some information about 
the sect, and was desired to wait ina 
small room, where he soon joined me. 
He was a man about thirty, with suf- 
ficiently pleasing manners, and with 
a thoughtful, mild countenance. We 
conversed for three or four hours, in 
which —_ I heard a very —— ac« 
eount progress of the Society % 
from the forlorn circumstances. in 
which they first struggled, to theif 
t. prosperous state. I need not 
well upon the history of signs and 
wonders, which, they say, preceded 
the new pouring out of the spirit, an 
event which took place about the mid- 
dle of the last century. It will be suf- 
ficient to mention, that they consider 
most of those wild sects, which 
up in the reign of thie first Stuarts, 
particularly the ‘‘ French Prophets,” 
who themselves more lately, 
to have been fore-runners of their se- 
12 























Here they did not,long remain, but 
wete driven, by new di ties, to, the 
woods:of Nyskiana, (now called Wa- 
tervliet,) about twelve miles from Al- 
bany.:.Their situation,..at this time, 
was described to me as wretched inthe 
extreme; the country was marshy and 
unhealthy ; the chureh: was,composed 
of = few. outcasts, who renee oy 
with @ suspicious, unpitying eye, by. 
the neighbours. Their grotesque dan-~ 
cing and other ceremonies; which were 
thought, to outrage decency, and their 
opinions, which set, at:nought the so- 
cial. duties, attracted, the idle and cu- 


‘The manners of — aha towards 
strangers, were then mar by an 
austerity and reserve -borderi on 
ferocity ; while in the bosom of thei 
soeiety. were found union and good- 
will, a fortitude superior to all trials, 
and an intoxication of hope and joy, 
imme oetngionns Wille shay ue 

¢ con € | 
claimed a new revelation, a ae 
had come to. laugh, remained charm- 
ed; by an emotion which raised the 


men and women forsook their worldly. 
connections, to join. this new brother- 
hood ; young People agen nts, 
the. ‘ Mother Elect ;’ all felt interest- 
ed, (said my informer), in: the call of 
mg pa pe » Not only fu- 
of the millennium ; who professed to 
be the first in that great harvest 
of souls, which is to, end, the works of 
Time. They were seized with tréem~ 
bling and great amazement, became 
proselytes, and were drilled into the 
ysterious dance of these Faquirs of 
the West. The aoncesk conditions in- 
sisted upon with disciples were, celi- 
bacy, or, in the case of married peo- 
ple, the renunciation of all carnal con- 
ctions ;, the most unreserved con- 
ion ; and the surrender of. private 
interests. All care about the means of 
Vou. XITI. 


I 


i 


 aiey, in pian mheri 
which will be: shared: by all 


of land and money. 

tions x to 

sco atomsiard hace ohesllienai 

gan to divide labours, and. to employ: 
“brethren and. si oo 


od enaidered , 
r the sim which’ th ! ; 
bol te chansnstoespaieepanaaiidbedanat 


was considered: 

tlie chier of Nog They have _ 

fastly refused to:bear arms, on 

part in politiral disputes ;aimveight 

continually against the-firesent’ 

tution of society, and proclaiming, 

commencement of shateltnyal pee 

Mankind, say they, im: theit: present 
perfect state, are to become extinct 

universal spread of Shakerism: 5 


i du mead 
*he Bible is mui ; 
as.i1s t unusual, 
which. ihcliné.to theie. om 








ee 


been brought up‘in the church, 
gave evidence of this ; however, for the 
education of the children, (who are 
received from any one that to 
send them, or are brought into the 
community by their parents), a very 
im course of study is adopted. The 
iety has published, with its sanc- 
n, a book, entitled “‘ Christ’s Se- 
cond Coming ;” and another volume, 
the title of which I have forgotten. In 
~  eap Ar vara an ee 
opinions and proceedings, an 0 
several miraculous cures performed by 
the founder; but they all protest 
some statements contained in a 
istory written by a renegade, which 
is commonly met with in the libraries 
of New York, but will never be much 
—s from its excessive dulness. 

- preacher was more disposed to 
talk of the Society as a church, than 
to inform me of their domestic econo- 
my or political situation ; so that, re- 

ng unconvinced by a long cata- 

tenfying the authority of the 
e authori e 
new mission, I him, soaine other 
rts of the ny ery we 
garden, we ept, and s' 
many fruit-trees oo unknown 
among the farmers; here they raise 
large quantities of seed, which are in 
much repute about the country. A 
nian being sent to call me to dinner, 
eond: me through a room in which 
one of the families, consisting of twen- 
ty men and as many women, were 


standing round two tables ; on a word 
or some sign being given, they all 
dropt on their knees, their 


hands, and remained a short time in 
silent prayer, when they rose and sat 
down. My new companion, who was 
an Englishman, dined with me in a 
small adjoining room ; two of the fe- 
males waited. I remarked a spirituous 
liquor distilled from cider, and good 
beer of their own making. 
- In the afternoon, I called next upon 
the * physician,’ and found him a well- 
idiniiah ye0ng man. Heshewed me 
the garden for medicinal plants, with 
the’ manner of making extracts and 
up herbs, some of which are 
ssed into cakes, and sold to many 
public institutions. He told me that 
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» consequences of intem 





Cay 
the members of the community were’ 


; ——— healthy ; the 
ehamanye le wenecceiadonstiy. 


had none of’ the’ 
rance, 

were subject to few accidents. Inthe 
course of the evening I saw a manu- 
factory for cut nails, some of the build- 
in or stock, and the public. store, 
where their goods are exposed to sale 
at fixed prices. The waggons were 
such as are in common use, but in good 
order ; the horses well kept, and the 
cattle remarkably fine. I went into one 
of the buildingsinhabited by theladies, 
and was shewn the sleeping-rooms for 
the men ; throughout was apparent the- 
greatest attention to neatness and con- 
venience, without any ornament. A 
large disposable body of labourers, un- 
der skilful ntion, and cultivation 
upon a large scale, give them many 

vantages in a thinly peopled coun- 
try. At Lebanon there are about 500 
persons, of which number 60 are 
children. They have establishments 
in many different parts of the United : 
States, and amount in all to between 
two and three thousand. Besides the’ 
produce of their fields and gardens, 
they send to market brooms and many 
articles in wicker-work, made very 
neatly by the women ; common nails, 
combs, and other coarse manufactures ; 
and buy very little except the raw ma~' 
terials for their work-shops, with some 
haberdashery and groceries. 

Great importance is attached to 
cleanliness ; this luxury they appear 
to enjoy in a truly enviable degree. I 
could not help being also struck with 
the suavity and benevolence of their 
manner, and with the cheerfulness 
and frankness of their conversation, 
after their first address. I spoke to as 
many as came in my way, and was as~ 
sured that they experienced the high- 
est satisfaction in the repose and re- 
gularity of their monastic life ; but it’ 
is confessed that occasionally a young 
—_ leave them, unable to struggle 
with the flesh. 
To strangers they are hospitable and 
kind, never receiving money for any 
entertainment, and, while they do not 
court acquaintance, are charitable in 
all cases of public or private distress. 
An instance of this occurred at the late 
fire of Troy, when they sent provisions 
in considerable quantities, and relief 
in the most liberal manner, to the suf- 
ferers. 

After tea, I took leave of my kind 


indisposed, but 
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hosts, and walked over to Lebanon 
i we seh 


most in summer by - 
lies from the Southern States. I put 
up. at.a very large es where _ 
company were spraw w e 
chairs and wiadnaaed being and 
drinking. All travellers seem agreed 
in describing the orgies of the evening 
crowd at an American inn as disgust- 
ing ; tome, the noise of the place, and 

coarse style of conversation in 
which the men ind >» were so 

ngly contrasted with the sereni- 
ty. decency of the scene I had 
just left, that I felt as if awaking from 
a dream, and could scarcely persuade 
myself that I was but half an hour's 
walk from the ‘ Society of Union.” 
I retreated to the card-room, and for 
an hour or two amused myself by 
comparing the wives and daughters 
of the Virginia chieftains with the ves- 
tal sisters of New Lebanon. 

Next day I went to Albany, and on 
the following morning (Sunday) rode 
out to Watervliet, the original settle- 
ment of the Shakers, in order to be a 
spectator. of their far-famed ceremo- 
nies. About twelve miles from the 
town, I came to some plain buildings, 
a little off the road, forming three sides 
of a square, where several horses, and 
some carriages, belonging to visitors, 
were waiting. I made my way to the 
Meeting-house, in which were assem- 
-bled about ~ ae the ne and 
a good number of strangers, listening 
to a discourse from a young preacher. 
The men were in their waistcoats, ha- 
ving their coats and hats hung up: 
The females were a in = cape 
covering great part eir face, an 
long-waisted gowns, and ,I 
thought, rather » though 
several of them were young and pretty. 
There was one n among them. 
The out in the middle 
ee held his arms ws ote his 
sides, spoke in a disagreeable tone. 
I had arrived too late to profit by the 
whole of his discourse, but soon found 
that it turned upon the necessity of 

ing the sexes, in order to — 
matters. In tracing to their origin the 
evils of society, he went as far up as 
the Garden = 9 seatiens a 
provident parents (because wou 
not become Shakers, or, at least, go 
through a prolonged courtship, which 
he thought was intended:as a state of 


trial and probation) involved them- kno 
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selves and their posterity in difficuls 
ties, to be now only by the 
annihilation of the whole race. Many 


bodies three deep, on the opposite 
sides of the room oe pane then step- 
ped in front of company, 
they joined in singing a rym tod». 
lively tenes maneee ing from side tosidey 
and beating their feet Serpe ? 
perfect regularity. This was allIsaw> ~ 
of the ceremony, but have been in- 
formed, that, upon some occasions, the 
dance is more active, and so much at 
variance with your accustomed no- 
tions—so ill suited to the composed 
look of the performer—that your own 
gravity is put to the test. What I wit- 
oe was certainly odd enough, but 
so was the whole scene; at the same 
time, the extreme neatness of the peo- 
ple, and the earnestness of their de- 
mMeanour, occupied my attention as 
much as their ridiculous behaviour. 
While the visitors were retiring, and 
the brethren were resuming their coats, 
I mentioned to one of the old men that 
I had been at Lebanon, and desired 
to make some further inquiries about 
the Society, and was told to follow 4 
detachment of the le which was 
aoe to a dwelling-house at some 
istance the meeting. I over- 
ee ray ns —_ who were 
walking, , before about as 
many women, ard “apne asked to = we 
w them without ing. On 
ting to their house, they invited me 
to take dinner, and placed with mean 
Englishman, who come to visit 
his uncle, an inmate of the place. 
Two young women, who seemed ac- 
quainted with this visitor, remained 
in the room, and conversed freely with 
us, but would not sit at our table. 
After dinner, I had a long talk with 
the pre and mene ~~ hare brethren. 
I recollect particularly that one young 
man, who had been with daviar Gah a 
few months, complained much of the ° 
struggles he had to make with “his 
former habits, and told me that no- 
thing but the hope set before him, and 
a confident faith in the doctrines of 
their church, could support hint un- 
der his difficulties. I notice this, ‘be- 
cause all the others, with whom I had 
spoken, declared that they had never 
wn peace until their entrance into 








= Ane ate anes unaaieest 


I did net continue my questions ; 
however, learnt that Water- 
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» | 
the original residence of the 


i 
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at 
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ite 
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shewn on my way, for a couple of miles, 
a ul old man, who told 
me that he had felt great difficulties at 
parti y at his confession ; but 
s since he had disburthened him- 
de ‘o aa anil felt 
was as happy as possible, t 
no desire to return to the strife and 
m of his former life: °, 
would be a curious speculation to 
what share design enrne 


Fite 


a 


i 


giwning with two principles, the se- 
A wy gheat on sexes, and the commu- 
pon | goods, some nese tenet 
sprung w from: this 

the societ "puweseed im 
numbers, and received additions of ex- 


_ perienced and eee, ine 


plans would be as most pro- 





C april, 
‘td preserve their constitution and 
e pains taken to perpetuate some 
of their follies, : and ool ‘Gata ates 
courage extravagancies, which’ 
originated in the first burst of enthu- 
siasm, except by supposing, that these, 
however trifling in appéarance,’ have 
excited notice as means toa pro- 
end, and are not merely’ the 
work of chance? Let us consider, with 
this view, their separation from :the 
world,making theSociety a true church, 
ol — ee their a ae small 
es, for the purposes o pline ; 
their being ens meals and pray- 
ers several times in the course of the 
day, and the constant check to which 
this must subject them ; the confes- 
sion at entranee, and the encourage- 
ment given to frankness and sincerity, 
for which qualities they are remark- 
able ; their iarities of dress, speech, 
and behaviour, which at once make 
them a distinct people, and require a 
contempt of ridicule, and a sacrifice of 
what is considered decorous in society ; 
and the repeated exercises in singing 
and dancing, (or, if you will, sha- 
kings) w - a to excite 
e sym , the passions, and 
sdhamtttep Tpirits of all people, but 
must — a ——_ effect a 
a of religious duty, and-ai 
a aned sal toentnantnc citahenaa, 
which, it is probable, exists between 
the_sexes, when so strangely intermix- 
ed without being united. What means 
they employ more privately to restrain 
ious emotions, and encourage 
that state of Platonism so much in re- 
pute amiong them, it would be unfair 
to imagine. Common report has:at- 
tributed to them many of the malprac- 
tices charged upon the heretics of the 
middle ages; but, perhaps, a better 
acquaintance with mankind, and a 
more charitable view of these societies, 
would lead us to conclude, since there 
is no evidence to the contrary, that a 
constant system of espionage, strict dis- 
cipline, example, sobriety, industry, 
me eoenleriog, added toa free scope In 
the unbounded regions of faith: and 


pre oe pre ape ify the flesh, 
mould meninto true TS. / 
We might be induced to mquire, 


likewise, whether the advantages which 
the ‘ Societies of Union’ unquestion- 


ably enjoy; are only to be had:at the 
price of fanaticism and folly) (or what 
will commonly be esteemeti -suth ;) 


























an uite wanting in enthusiasm, 
but abounding in discontent. Would 
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gab orients becomes interesting sociable dis 





} 5 Seine athe “thoek" 
mom life? In br Mncieasbel sat 





Slack’ning the half drawn thread 


of prea duration ? May we ye a ps of phd ss em- 
cio = sot of thon ee oon ie ws 
way peo- pe. » to pat our 
ple, oe ait on eae their associates see t historian, “they suggest hints, at 
sufficient in the quiet content of these feast, and statt difficulties, whith they 
toinduce them to becomemem- want, skill‘to pursue, ‘but 
bers? and that, toone who has quarrel- which ma ace finer discoveries, 
led with the world, a fraternity, where when by men who have @'more 
a man’s sins are forgiven him, his la- just way of thinking.” 
bour properly directed, his anxiety s. 
about a maintenance removed, andhis June11, 1822. 
MY EVENING. 
FaREWELL, bi ‘Cum’ mine eyes have From fingers poised, as if -bound, 
watch’d . s That Sint the needle fe ane 
Thine hour of waning li Mine eyes towards the open book 
And tender twilight ! fare ied, Stray oft, and tarry long— 
And welcome, star-crown’d night ! oul + ede the es 
4 glass 
Pale! serious ! silent! with deep spell Into that wheter bower” 
Lulling the heart to rest— For soon therein th’ uprisen moon 
As lulls the mother’s low sweet song Will pour her silv’ry shower ; 
The infant on her breast. eis detk 
: sparkle on those 1 leaves 
Mine own beloved hour ! mine own ! On that white pavement shine, ©’ F 
Sacred to quiet thought, And dally with her eastern love,’ 
a = ith no false thee ey 63 
no 
“* Thanks, Lizzy {—no—there’s nothing 
Mine own beloved hour ! for now,  * more . 
Methinks, with garish day Thy loving zeal can do— 
I shut the world out, and with those. Only—Oh yes !—that gipsy* flower, 
Long lost, or far away, Set that beside me too.” 
: (That Ethiop, in its China vase) 
My soul holds comet ec “* Ay—set it here—that's right— 
per itgny Shut the door after —’Tis don 
To such illusions, Life ! how dull r you,” e, 
hy best reality: ! m settled for the night— 
The. vernal nights are chilly yet, — aod = presi ont 
The hearth sik biases ‘meshing roma. :| lance eam, ane stir the fire, 
Its ruddy flick’ring light. And (rn Sit Hane 9 a 
Thou dusky flower! I stoop t’ inhale | 
Bring in the lamp—so—set it there, Thy fragrance—Thou art one 
Just where its veiled ray That wooeth not the valgst eye, 
(Leaving all else in shadowy tone) Nor the broad-staring Sun— 
. Falls on my book—and—stay, 
ne a Therefore I love thee! Gelteh love | 
- ve my work by me love Such preference 
wipe Arter Poy Taos Ger vcatraotentinpentian 
“Tis nants, womanly — Coy thing! for night and me. 
And mine’s a woman’s 
' ; What noise was that! Ah, madam puss ! 
Not that I ply, with sempstress rage, I know that tender mew—  ~ 
As if for life or bread— That meek white face—those sea-green 
No—sooth to say—unconscious] 


eyes— 
Those whiskers wet with dew, 





* The night-smelling stock. 








I know, thee, friend / but get thee in, 


Nay, never 1, old man ! her tail 
ish abibwS-aovenn thy ene 


But not before one loving 
T’wards me, with that long sigh, ~ 
~~ mine! all’s right! all's 

w 
Thou'rt there, and here am I.” 
That point agreed, we're still again— 
I on my work intent, 


And nimble at their 
fingers, i task, 
But heav’n knows where, what scenes the 


while, : 
My thoughts are trav’ling to. 


Now far from earth—now over earth, 
ing lands and seas— 


Traversing la 
eS eens eee, 
Now dwelling days ; 

Ak! Soft as tebeean ak. 
On those to come—no now : 

Through hope’s bright view’d— 


On that which Seay there I pouse 
ts 


No more in d 
Pat Watover is is igh.” 


And all:to be is in His hands— 
Oh! who would take it thence ? 

Give me not up to mine own will, 
Merciful Providence ! 


Or 


CApeil, 


yeten: ye sane other thoughts may. 
Are dark’ning into gloom— 
Comes to me, like the angel shape, 


That, standing by the tomb, 


Cheer’d those who came to sorrow there— 
And then I see, and bless 


* His love in all that He withholds, 


And all I still possess. 


So varied—now with book or work, 
Or ive reverie ; 

ing dreams, or fancy flights, 
Or scribbling vein maybe ; 


And eke the pencil’s cunning craft, 
Or lowly murmur’d lay, 

To the according Viola, 
Calm evening slips away. 


The felt-shod hours move swiftly on, 
Until the stroke of ten 

(Th’ accustom’d signal) summons round 
My little household—then, 


The door unclosing, enters first 
That aged, faithful friend, 

Whose prayer is with her master’s child, 
Her blameless days to end. 


The younger pair comes close behind, 
But her dear hand alone, 

(Her dear old hand! now tremulous 
With palsying weakness grown,) 


Must rev’rently before me place . 
The sacred Book—’tis there; 
And all our voices, all our hearts, 

Unite in solemn prayer— 


In praise and-thanksgiving for all 
he blessings of the light— 

In prayer, that He would keep us through 
he watches of the night. 


A simple rite! and soon perform’d— 
Leaving in every breast 

A heart more fittingly prepared 
For sweet cintapubled rest, 


And so we part ; but not before, 
Dear nurse! a kiss from thee 
Imprints my brow—thy fond “ Good 
ight !” 


To God commending me. 


Amen ! and may His angels keep uf 
Their berms around thy bed, 

And guard from ev’ry hurtful thing, 
That venerable head. 


Cc. 
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: (LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTH’S ACCOUNT OF HIS ESCAPE.* 


“Tina work, written by alivingmod, “ Madame de Balbi having tet 


narch, Louis the Eighteenth, we shall 
not criticise, but translate a great part 
of it at length into our pages. Its 
briefness allows this ; while it delights 
us to be able to display to our readers 
thesimplicity, the no’ , the warm 
heart and elegant taste of a sovereign, 
against whom his enemies, in endea- 
vouring to vilify him, have been ever 
unable to bring any thing, save a vul- 
—- his person and his mis- 

nes. The title-page offers no proof 
of the work having —— from a 
royal hand, but the dedication simply 
and nobly confesses the rank of the 
author. It is as follows :— 

“ To Antoine-Louis-Francis D’Avaray, 
His Liberator, 
Louis-Stanislas-Xavier of France, 
Full of Gratitude, greeting, (sa/ut.) 

. * I know, my dear friend, that you 
are occupied in tracing the details of 
all that and accompanied the 
moment in which you restored me my 
liberty ; nobody can be better calcu- 
lated than you to relate your own acts. 
er ete 8 undertake it ws your 
modesty might prevent you ren- 
dering yourself entire justice, and it is 
for me a duty, sacred as it is sweet, to 
obviate the impediment. , It would be 
ungrateful in me to suffer any one 
whatsoever, even yourself, to deprive 
my liberator of the glory which is his 
due. It.is thence much more with 
this view, me wt tg ing mpd recall- 
ing events whi all be ever t 
tomy memory, that I write this rela- 
tion. Receive it as a mark of my ten- 
pr i as @ monument of my 

May it serve to acquit part 
of the debt which has been to me so. 
sweet to contract, and of which it is 
pn: san hen een 
Po Set 
i escape, and the state of thi 
that hastened the necessity, The 
King, then Monsieur, first applied to a 
friend, whom his forbearance leaves 
unknown, ~ my to bear 
any part in the ; and its conse- 
quent danger 


with a refusal from the man in qués- 
tion, found herself .in the most cruel 
embarrassment, until Providence (for 
I defy the most obstinate unbeliever 
to attribute it to chance) wee 
D’Avaray to her, Not but that he 

for a long time the desire to effect that 
which he.has effected for me,—indeed 
he had, t distantly and modest- 


it but to Providence, that he was con- 
ducted thither that very day, at 
very moment in which his 
was most wanting. She did 
sitate to make him the proposition ; 


g 
Ld 


him sentne Sate to take the least meas’ 
sures for his own safety or for mine, he 
hesitated not a moment to. it 


** In the last place, we thought» f 
how we should escape from the kitg-' 
dom. A passport was.an unavoida- 
ble requisite, but the difficulty was to’ 
procure one without: ‘com 
Fas i jr was to 
or Beauchéne, physician of the stables, ' 
who was connected with M. Mont- 
morin and M. de la Fayette, and to’ 
tell him that two: priésts of my ac- 
mom who had refused to take. 

oath, and were terrified at the re. 
cent events at the Theatins, wished to 
make their escape from the ki ; 
under the name of two i : 


and to request en Speers ae 
them a passport from the office of M.'- 
Montmorin. D’Avaray did not like: 
this idea ; he ted tome that 
Beauchéne, who was cunning, might 


l 


J 





* Relation d’un Voyage a Bruxelles et 4 Coblentz, (1791). Paris, 1823. 
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He, at the same time, gave me hopes 
of obtaining one Lord Robert 
i with whom he was inti- 
mate. As to the route tobe taken, 
my first intention was to pass by Douai 
and Orchies; but, after niore reflee- 
ion, I resolved to give up this road to 
Madame, as the most sure, atid that, 
in the meanwhile, we would settle on 
On. itting D’A I went to 
; ui varay, I wen 
illeri Taare’ the éQineeh said 


me the 


wachatbings but, besides that the 
piece was a little too long, there was 
one essential point wanting, 
- tation against all the acts 
which emanated from the = 
taint, bie captivity. After supper, 
de | some observations on the 
ion ; he bid me take it, and 
bring it to him the next day. Satur- 
day, I set myself down to the most 
unpleasant task in the world, that of 
ing the work of another, and of 
making hrases that I introduced 


P 
peer pg Pisoppok foes 
» ; pen m 
my hands at each instant ; neverthe- 
less. I completed it, well or ill. In the 
meantime, D’Avaray had written to 
Lord. Robert, arid he had beeri with 
is saddler to see if his voiture was in a 
state; and, to deceive him, he said 
he was about to join his regi- 
and wished to deceive his parents 
i Rtsees’ doweege Meked 
; coesy) Ee 
th Peronnet all the 


gPE 


sf 


. manly 
to none who were nit really 
nglish ; all the other means that 
Avaray had tried were equally with- 


out success. Happily Madame de Balbi 


had left. in parting an old passport, 
which she had procured from the Eng- 
lish embassy, under the name Mr and 
Miss Foster ; but this passport, cur- 
retit Only for fifteen days, was dated 
the 23d of April, and it was for a man 
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April, - 
and woman, instead of for two males. 
I did not think it ible to make 
any use of it ; but D’Avaray, who was 
no more troubled with all these diffi- 
culties, than if a young friend had 
begged to be brought to the ball of 
the opera, unknown to his parents, 
D’Avaray soon made me see that I 
was wrong. He scratched out the 
writing, and although the place’ of 
erazure was a fold, and the paper thin, 
in less than a quarter of an hour the 
passport was for Messieurs and Ma- 
demoiselle Foster, ‘ (this was done 
merely by the addition of an M,—M. 
M. instead of M.)'and dated the 13thof 
June instead of the 23d of April. This 
obstacle vanquished, we were not yet 
without embarrassment, not knowing 
if the passport should be signed by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; and we 
by no means liked sending one there, 
which, notwithstanding all the ink 
TF dexterously on the back of it, and 

D’Avaray’s address, was still but 
too easy to be discovered. So we te- 
solved to = ourselves ae the 
signature, ing we might pass as 
pai English, who thought the signa- 
ture of their ambassador sufficient, and 
that the municipal officers who would 
examine them, might not observe theit 
defects.” 

Monsieur and his friend’ then fix 
upon the a of Mons, by Sojssons, 
Laon, and Maubeuge, having given up 
that of Orchies to Madame. r 

** In the evening, I carried the de- 
claration, with my corrections, to the 
Thuilleries: I asked the —_ if she 
t t that a from the E 
eoeveoereminn ane 
She assured me, that the King himself 
had no other than a p of - the 
Russian Ambassador, whic. 
lized me a good deal. The work, in 
the meantime, which the King had 
ordered me to revise, contained as yet 
but the first part, the vices of the'con- 
stitution. It wanted an enumeration 
of the —— outrages which his 
Majesty had suffered since the ‘open- 
ing of the States General. He ordered 
me to e this, and I brought it 
to him the next evening. It must be 


then believed, from what I here say, 

and have said above, that I wag the 

author of the declaration of the 20th 

of June. I owe it to truth to declare, 

that I was but the reviser ; that many 

of my corrections were not adopted ; 
4 
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_cost me so much to keep 


as if she had 
with the plan for a year. We embra-. 





i023.) 

that its concluding part wa: 
terwards; and that I had known it, 
such as it appeared, but at Bruxelles. 


part was added af- 


* With this emplo » and one or 
two circumstances that I shall after- 
wards mention, Sunday was null with 
me,—it was not so with D’Avaray. 
He was busied in the preparatives all 
day, and shewed hi but for a 
moment at the Luxembourg in public, 
as we bed septs He had already 
communicated half of his project to 
Sayer, his English servant, telling him, 
‘that he intended leaving Paris to-mor- 
row for his regiment, and warning him 
not to say any thing to his parents or 
at. home on the subject, D’Avaray 
added, that he had a companion un 
bon garcon ; but that as there was ge- 
y more consideration shewn at 
the posts to strangers than to French, 
they had agreed to travel under the 
name of Messieurs Michel and David 
Foster, Englishmen. He ther intro- 
duced him to Peyronnet, as Perron, 
valet de chambre to his companion. 
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apartments, and.waited for her some - 
op tN plod $4 
ree Ww 
given to her, as well as to the K 
the last and melancholy proof of their 
zeal. At last she appeared; I ran to - 
embrace her. ‘Donot move me,’ said 
she; ‘Ido not wish any one to see 
that I have wept.’ We supped, and 
remained, the whole five, together till 
nearly eleven o'clock. When. the mo- 
ment of separation came, the Kin; 
who, till then, had not declared the 
place whither he intended to repair, 
said he should go ‘to Mont-Medy, 
and ordered me positively to proceed 
to Longwy, passing by Austrian 
Low rsa re last bd ap ed 
one another, and separated, a . 
suaded that in four days’ Pg 
should meet again in a place of safety. 
* It was not quite eleven when we 
quitted the Thuilleries, and I was 
of it, hoping that the Duc de Levis, 


-who reconducted me in the rom 
is for 


might not be yet arrived ; and th 
two reasons: first, that I might avoid 


y his questions, which, though idly put, 
; Might embarrass me; # secondly 


and, in case of search, the marks ought that having the custom of talking for 
to be found to corres; some time before going to bed, I might 
The writer here to relate awaken some icions by going to 
all the and ts, and tricks, bed instantly. He had szrivedl, le 


had some suspicion, however vague, of 
the attempts of the royal family to 
escape. The following scene between 


Monsieur and his, sister, Madame 
_Elizabeth, who afterwards suffered on 


the scaffold, is characteristic of that 
amia' meena pious Princess, 

-* T felt great impatience to arrive at 
the Thuilleries, knowing that my sis- 
ter would,.in the afternoon, be in- 
structed of the secret, which it had 
found her tranquil ae 8 he 

tranqui i to. the 
will of God, contented, without an 
explosion of joy ; as calm, in a word, 
wn and been familiar 


ced tenderly. She then said, ‘ My 


brother, you have religion, permit me 
to give you this image, it eannot but 


bring you happiness.’ I accepted the 


gift, as may well be believed, with as 
much pleasure as gratitude. We talk- 
ed some time of the great enterprize ; 
it was impossible for any one to con- 
verse with more. ness and 


‘sang froid; I could not help admi- 
ing ber 


descended to the Queen’s 
on. XIII. 


communicating t 
I had observed, that I had time to 


ever, and was even more assiduous 


than usual. On my arrival at home, 
i hogan $0. anteats Bé Stes prised. 
I told him, that.I had slept ill 


on the preceding night, and wished to 
make it u this brveg 4 was content- 


ed. I finished my toilette and went to 
bed. It is first necessary to observe, 
that my first valet alwa: tin my 
chamber, which an 0} to 
my escaping from it, at least without 
to him my secret. But 


rise, light my lamp, and pass into my 
© befor undressed. and 


_cabinet, before he was 


had returned to my chamber. Scarce 


shad he gone out, than I rose, closed 


after me the curtains of my bed; and 
mith san the few thinie thes I 


_taking with me the few 


required to carry off, I entered the ca- 


inet, and shut the door; and, from 
that moment, whet! 


from presenti- 
ment, or a just. confidence ‘in D’Ava- 
ray, I i myself as out - 


of th ing. {peti ket 
of the ki I put into my poc! 

the three Nained looks that. carrind 
with me, and entered. the little apart- 


ment where D’Awaray .was_ waiting, 
not, however, miraees an alarm ; for, 
7 3 











ns the key refused to turn in 
than another, ran through my brain, 


fi 
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— The dress 

the wig was a little too tight. 

as I was to wear a large round hat 
always on my head, with a huge tri- 
] cockade, the ill fit of the wig 

the little 


= 


Z| 


: 


B 


2 
calling in E » * Come alan, 
with me.—* I am ready,’ replied I, 
ind we proceeded to the 

ed to be a wis-a-vis. ft 
Ppa eertoe he 
© What! iments ?” he— 
* Tfaith,’ said I, ‘ I’m seated.” He 
didn’t insist ; and having ordered the 
coachman to drive us to the Pont 
Neuf, we got clear out of the Luxem- 
bourg. The joy I felt at ng from 
my 9 in which D’Avaray 
‘partook sincerely, turned all our ideas 
side of gaiety ; so that the first 
‘we did after passing the gate, 
to sing a couplet of the of 

** Ca va bien, ca prend bien, 

Tis ne se doutent de rien.” 

We met a crowd of people in ‘the 
streets, and a patrole of the Na- 
tional Guard, but they never thought 
of looking into the iage. When 
near the Pont Neuf, D’Avaray di- 
rected the coachman to drive to 
catriage, which waited for us be- 
tween the Mint and the Quatre Na- 
‘tions, in the little street that separates 

_ ‘both buildi We made the coach- 


him. ‘ Quite contented,’ said D’Ava- 


3 * perhaps I may have after 
eh itetow’ We piebtisled ta foot 
‘hatk to the voiteur ; D’Avaray not to 
Mince (dandiner) in walking. At last 
‘we fond it. I mounted first, then 
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carriage, ‘pearance of the ‘posti 


-&e. “In the meanwhile, the 


-ing more 





CApril, 
Sayer, then D’Avaray. Peronnet went 
on horseback ; we cried to the posti+ 
tion, in an English accent, to go ont 
Bourget, and set off.” 

The by er find themselves pre« 
ceded on road by two post-carri- 
ages, which they endeavour to pass, 
and which di ted D’Avaray much, 
till Monsieur mfornis him that they 
must be those of Madame. 

* Daybroke upon us near Nauteuil ; 
then Sayer mounted ‘on horseback, 
catslngs; be atbg ftom tis poctnt the 
carriage ; is pocket‘the 
diamonds he had carried for me, and 
we concealed them in the back and 
lining of the carriage. I also took the 
burnt cork I had rept for the pur- 
pose, and blackened my eye-brows, 
without caricature, but sufficientl 
completed todisguise me. Moreover 
determined to feign sleep at all the 
rege gate pte at a distance 

Paris. I took tipon me (nor 
was I once deceived’) to predict, ‘in 
parting from each post, from the ap- 
ilions, whether we 
should be driven well or ill. We tra- 
velled ‘at a noble rate to Verte Feuille ; 


from thence to Soissons, I promised 


we should go at a wretched pace, and 
I was right. ‘During this post, D’ Ava- 
tay spoke of his project of resigning his 

ent ; I was not of his opinion,” 
tilion 
answered but too well ny evil augury 
of him ; we could not have been con- 
ducted worse. So we came to the con- 


‘clusion, that he was certainly presi- 


dent of the club of Jacobins at Sois- 
sons. But for all our mirth, I felta 


‘serious inquietude ; for some leagues 


past I had perceived that 1 had for- 
gotten at Paris the image which my 
sister had given me, and without be- 
vout than other people, 
this loss tormented me much, and gave 
me are pm than the loss of my-eane 
and snuff-box.” 
On arriving at Soissons, they find’a 
band of one of the left wheels broken, 
and, after some debate, meee 
get on as could to the néxt " 
whither Trae should ride oo Ob. 
fore, y= the — and his work 
ready. ‘also a narrow escape 
from the Suhion, the servant of M. 
Tourzelle having denounced his mas- 
ter, who was passing out of France, 
and was resting a day or two inthe 


neighbourhood. But the youth ‘and 
insignificance of M. ‘Tourzelle saved 
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him, and counter orders to travelled with three pone and 

be issued b: the davohte chek against sous a-horse. 

stopping travellers, . sod 2h easton, tuabhe Oe eebeebner 
*The post of Vaurains, which is we ought. ee . 

between P wed and Laon, isasin- ronnet sustained the contrary, w 


pieorated havens where there is abso- 
utely no one but those occupied and 
ey This seem- 


ed to. me tunity for 

seth my ie that instantly be- 
a D’Avaray opposed 

oe ha ‘firmaly ly, that I was obli 

yield. Then I to br 

we had a pété and some nee aly 

but had to procure bread.— 


So that in eating the crust, we thought 
on the Empress Maria Theresa, who, 
when some complained to her that the 


poor had no bread, replied, ‘My God, 
why don’t am Ses eat me ye-crust then ?’ 
Sayer pleased » by the infor- 


mation, that al the world took us for 
real English. D’Avaray seeing him in- 
clined to talk, led the conversation on 
the affairs of the day, upon which the 


eee talked quite freely, and 
many observations that have of- 
ten struck me since—one was, that 

to treat the King as if he 


were a fool—({!’on commencait a trai- 
pap sey leet a 


an Ge Eel ¢ bad French, 
smd. the |, which he 

Sie vow bles amean- 
7 He made 
ig ue ie i che justice of which 


struck me, assoc was, that no one 
could say that there were either aris- 
{oerats or plemaszats, since the me 
pet ut sixpences, whi 
was his expression, treated as an aris- 
tocrat him who had got a schelling,” 8c. 
They arrive ‘ade! La Capelle. 
.. I soon heard @ dispute arise be- 
“tween the mistress of the post and 
Peyronnet, who always descended to 
pey: the cause of it was this. We 


she threatened to give us four horses 
and two postilions. ‘This appeared 
comical to us, ply ne ion sede 
ten sous, forthere was but so mueh 
difference between three horses at 
thirty, and four at twenty-five sous. 
D’Avaray told her, that it was because 
we were strangers that she rp 

us so, ‘No,’ "Nov said she, ‘ har 


a ind’, Very wrolke ood’, 


a mind.’ § Very well,’ said I, certain 
by the laughing of att ‘the ostlione 
at be t accent, tI sou = fr a 


Tey sharin So she bran sain 


‘ Mr Perron,” anid Sp ma- 
dam demands, it shan't ‘be said that 
Michel Foster had a dispute with a 
ire eas 
accent, made this the most i 
scene in the world ; but we: 
not to laugh. We “inquired wikae: 


afin 


giment was in garrison at A'vesnes. 
Aber told no, it wanted of Vintomtil. 

pleased D’Ayaray, who had 
Ruck inner two years since to’ the 
officers of this iment. ‘It was 

, that he d sit still and 
backward in the as much-as 


possible, aa ee areca 
which tad net eedalin s 
bo Atel ety hol, A 
draw th S jalouabe’ ta wektedt rye. 
This circumstanee appears but of tit- 
tle importance ; but we shall-soor see 
the consequences.” 


( To be concluded in ow nezt.) 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR FROM THE REV. H. PHILLPOTTS, D.D. INCLOSING 
“REMARKS ON MR JEFFREY'S NOTE IN NO. LXXV. OF THE EDINBURGH RE- 
‘VIEW. 





TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

As you testified your favourable opinion of my letter to Mr Jeffrey, by 
giving it a place in your seventy-second Number, thus ensuring to it the wide 
circulation of your very able Journal, I have no scruple in requesting you to 
insert the following brief remarks on the “ Note on Dr Phillpotts,” which has 
appeared in the last Number of the Edinburgh Review. I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 


Stanhope, 16th April, 1823. 


Henry Putiyipottrs. 





In commenting on the Reviewer’s share in this Note, itis not my intention 
to give either him or myself much trouble. That he is willing, as he sets out 
with assuring us, “ confidently and deliberately to aver, that every one of the 
charges I have brought against him,” with one solitary exception, “ is utterly 
unfounded,” I am quite ready to believe. “The tried accuracy and known in- 
telligence of this old contributor” to Mr J.’s Review have been sufficiently ma- 
nifested to prepare his readers for any averment which he may think proper to 
make :—and, if they were not, the following specimen would satisfy the most 
incredulous. 

“ Dr P. charges his reviewers with two falsehoods in one passage ; where it 
is said, that the Durham clergy ordered the bells not to toll for the Queen ; 
and that their tolling was a constant mark of respect to the Royal Family. -He 
chiefly relies for his proof on the circumstance, that the libel under prosecu- 
tion only says, ‘ We know not whether orders were given.’ Now, to this we an- 
wer, first, that this is obviously a mere form of speaking, and implies ——that 


- there was such an order !”* 


’ 


’ After this, the Reviewer may safely defy any pen, but his own, to do justice 
to the correctness either of his statements or of his arguments. Here, there- 
fore, I should leave him, had he not chosen to make some attacks on my ho- 
hesty ; attacks which, notwithstanding the quarter whence they proceed, shall 
not pass altogether unnoticed. ~ 

The supposed foundation for them seems to be, that I “ quote a part of an 
affidavit made by me, but not filed ; and which, when I wrote my pamphlet, 
I perhaps never expected would see the light, and therefore I suppress a far more 
material part of my swearing.” 

Now, this very affidavit had been published in newspapers, both in town 
and éountry, before I wrote: my pamphlet ; and further, i¢ had been so publish- 
ed, with my express permission. The passage quoted from it by the Reviewer, 
and charged by him to have-been “ suppressed,” was, as well as other: pas- 
sages, omitted in the letter to Mr Jeffrey, simply and merely because I there 


gave, and professed to give, only an eztract from it relative to the alleged prac- 


tice, of which the libel was grounded. 
In the same page, I am afterwards charged with a strong disposition to 
commit perjury ;—a charge, which is conceived in the folowing very delicate 





* The Reviewer adds, “‘ upon the assumption of which, accordingly, the whole libel 
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and classical terms. ‘“ Let the reader say, if the manner of swearing itself be 
not a perfect specimen of going near the wind.” The ground taken for this 
charge is, (if I understand my accuser,) that the defendant having sworn that 
he believed me to have been one of the principal instigators of the prosecu- 

tion, I did not, in my affidavit, swear in express terms, whether I had insti- 
gated it or not, but endeavoured to give falsely an impression that I had not in- 
stigated it. 

I fear I may be attributing to these details respecting myself, more import- 
ance than the public can be expected to give to them. But I venture to claim 
the indulgence of my readers, while I make the following statement, in answer 
to so grave a charge. 

One of the defendant’s newspapers was sent to me, containing the alleged 
libel, together with an extract from a London paper, ‘‘ The Guardian,” which 
expressed strong indignation against the libel, and at the same time called for 
the interference of the law to vindicate the clergy from such an outrage. In 
consequence, I took the step related in my affidavit ; and I now think it right 
to add, that I not only abstained from urging legal proceedings, but even sug- 
gested what, if such proceedings were not necessary, would tend rather to pre- 
vent, than instigate them. For I advised, that no step should be taken, not 
even a legal opinion asked, until the Bishop’s Attorney-General had been first 
communicated with as a friend, by his Lordship. This course was followed ; 
and it was not until after such communication with Mr Scarlett, that'a case 
was formally submitted to him by the Bishop’s Solicitor.. Such having been 
the conduct pursued by me, I might have sworn that I had not instigated 
the prosecution ; but, with wha¢ will perhaps appear a needless ‘ severity of 
fairness,” I determined rather to state my own part in the transaction, and 
leave it to characterize itself. 


And here I have done with my Reviewer. Of the Editor something still re- 
mains to be said. 

He seeks, it seems, to extenuate the injuries of which I have complained. 
“‘ The charges against Dr P. in the Review are little more, than that he isa 
violent political agitator, and had written intemperate pamphlets.and ad- 
dresses.” Has then this Editor fallen so low ? Can he. stoop to the paltry ar- 
tifice of dissembling, that in the very page from which these charges are se- 
lected by him, I am called by implication “ a tool of party,”. ‘ a hireling of 
government,” “a slanderer,” ‘a libeller,"—nay, that in thesame paragraph, 
not by implication, but in broad and express terms, I am denounced to all 
the world as a “‘ Calumniator” ?—And is this, in his estimation, but a little 
charge? He has, unhappily, too much reason to wish it to be deemed so. But 
let me remind him of the definition of calumny, given on a memorable occa~- 
sion in his own Review,* when some of his associates were suffering under the 
chastisement of a far more powerful hand, than is now raised against himself. 
“‘ Calumny,” we were then truly told, when the honour of a Reviewer required 
that the imputation of it should be repelled as unwarrantable,—“ Calumny is 
an attack on the moral character, and is grounded in falsehood. It may be de- 
fined, if we mistake not, a fictitious recital, made for the purpose of hurting the 
moral character of an individual, or a body of individuals.” Is it a trifle, then, 





*See Edinburgh Review, Vol. XVI. p. 158, under article entitled “ Calumnies 
against Oxford.” 
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that the name of a Christian minister should be branded with such an epithet, 
through all the wide career of the Edinburgh Review ? | 
The Editor will not say that it is. He is become exquisitively sensitive on 
this subject : 
“ Begins to kick, and fling, and wince, 


“on seeing his name blazoned in capital letters in all the newspapers and 
shop windows, in connexion with the charges of falsehood and malignity,” 
brought egainst his Review, and of one other charge directed against himself, 
fam glad that even-handed Justice has done her work so faithfully. The 
Editor’s own feelings on this occasion, may perhaps give him some lasting 
touches of remorse, for more than twenty long and guilty years of wanten or 
wilful disregard of the feelings of others. Let him, in his present mood, 
lodk on the catalogue of honourable and distinguished names, which he 
ahd his confederates have laboured to make the sport or the victims of their 
spleen, their arrogance, or their party-fury. Let him reflect on the mean 
ness, es well as the injustice, of abusing the power which the extensive 
circulation of his Journal gave him, to “ blazon those names” in every quar- 
ter to which English literature could reach, “in connection with epithets” 
scarcely léss painful (except that they were, for the most part, unmerited) 
than those under which he now writhes, with the bitter consciousness that 
they are deserved. Let him remember, that during so long a period, he has 
by himself, or his minions, pandered to all the envious and malignant feel- 
ings of his readers—used every engine of literary torture that could wound 
td lacerate ingenuous mindp—left unéssayed no single gradation of cruelty, 
from ‘ruffian violence, dewn to the subtler and safer expedients of mock«can- 
dour and contemptuous commendation—to establish a despotiom of the pen, 
which, like other despotisms, has ended in destroying itself. Let him read 
im the indignation, or the pity, of every impartial mind, his own large share in 
the. common ignominy, which has long been thickening around his Band :—And 
then, let him, if lie will, affect to-hide his.shame under the babyish plea, that 
he'‘did not loud the piece, he only primed it and drew the trigger ;—in language 
uf hie own, that he “merely superintended or sanctioned the publication” ! and 
therefore, “ though he might have been legally responsible, he is really at a loss 
to enderstand how he could be deemed morally or individually blameable ;”—that 
tke has, imshort, only hired himself ot to 2 bookseller, for some stated 
dvundreds of miserable pelf, to be the midwife and the nurse to every unfa- 
thered brood of caluninies, which the malice of his faction shall engender.—If 
the will, let him talk thus, and persist to defend what he knows is indefensible. 
But, rather, let him seck, in this his day ofdeep humiliation, the real benefit, 
“Witich heought to'vtrew from it. Let him meditate on the painful contrast of 
‘what he is, with what he might have been—and what he yet may be: :—And 
then tet him cast off at once the vile slough with which he is encumbered 
‘agaiii stand forth i ‘sorte ingenuous form, and vindicate anew his title to that 
thigh respect, of which ne man, but himself, could rob him.—Let him do 'this, 
and he will yet ‘have reason te rejoice, that in one, whom he had doomed far 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
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LONDON. 


- Sir Everard Home, Bart. hasa third vo- 
lume of Lectures on ive Anato- 
my in a state of consi 
Mr William ‘Daniel has nearly ready for 
the press, the seventh volume of his Pic- 
Be tye e round Great Britain. 
Dr Pring of has announced a work, 


Puthaogy, and of the Treetmeat of Dis- 
eascs. 


A Fall and Correct of all the Pro- 
ceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, on 
an for a Mandamus. to admit 
pantry aren ee 
fessor of Mincralogy in hiversity 
Cambridge, with a Narrative of the Pre- 
vious ings in the University, Co- 
pies of the dence, &c. By Hen- 
ry Gunning, Esq. MV. A. will soon appear. 

An Historical Sketch of the Inver “tion- 
al of Modern ‘as eonnected 
with the Principle of the. Law of Nature 


The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1823, carrected to December 31, 1822, 
will appear in a few days. 

Dr Prout is about to publish Observa- 
tions on the Functions of the Digestive Or- 
| oc those of the Stomach and 

wer; with Practical Remarks on the 
Treatment of some of the Diseases to which 
those Organs are liable. 

Praveen ae Memoirs and 
Select Remains of Miss Shenston. By her 
Brother and Sister. - 

The Faith once Delivered to the Saints 
Defended’; being the Substance of Three 
Sermons on the Consistency, Truth, and 
received 


Ro 5 -entinnd bs Cujusta of H 
en Ue 

been announced. 

‘The Comedies of Plautus, in continua- 


Nau Pocket Classics. By. 
arey. Will soon ‘ 
‘The Speech of the Right Honourable - 


Frederick Robinson, Chancellor of the Ex- 


juer, in the ‘House of Commons, on « 


Friday the 21st of February, is in the press. 

Mr Britton’s Tastrations, Graphic -and 
Literary, of Fonthill Abbey, will appear in 
the course of next month. ie 

The Spirit of Laws. By M. de Secon- 
dat, Baron de M jeu. Translated 
from the French, by Thomas Nugent, 
LL.D. ‘To which will be prefixed, a Life 


of the Author, and an Analysis of the 
Work, by M. D’Alembert. 

The City of London Tithe Cases, com. 
prising a psy ee wie the Acts of Par- 
iament, Reports of Cases and 
Determined in the Courts toe a 
Equity, and in the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, from the 27th’ VIfi.-to the 
prmratsines By Thomas Geerge West- 
ern, . A 

Fables for the Holy Alliance, with other 
Poems, &c. By Thomas Brown, the 
¥ounger. 


A Plan for Apart+ 
ments to Colleges ; a of the 
State of Health in the University 


Kidneys, Prostrate 5 
and Urethra. ByJotm Howship, Meni- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. re ee 

In the press, a Treatise on the Natute 
and Cure of Gout and Gravel; wi 
tal Observations on - 


e, 5 

Minstrel Love. By the Author of Un- 
dine. 

Dr O’Halloran’s Remarks on the Yel- 
low Fever of the South and HastCeast'of 
Spain ; comprehending observations made 

5 
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produced by 
the Expenditure of Government, when com- 
bined with a Currency not convertible in- 
ayo By William Blake, Esq. F.R.S. 

Sketch of her own Circle. y Miss 


DeM Th 
owbray ; or, The Stranger Knight ; $ 
aromance. By Nella Stephens. 

In the a Reprint of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Teares for the Death of 
our Saviour. By Robert Southwell, in 
royal 16mo. forming Vol. Fifth of the An- 
tiquarian Classics. 

ee Humour, illustrated in a Se- 
ries B Cruikshank. 

Mr James Boa ye pa * ub- 
lication, a Life of the late J ilip 
peng —— a History of the § Stage 

from the death of Garrick to the present 
time. It will contain a faithful record of 


y ready 
lication, a _— of the Portuguese 
og, 6: Angola, and Ben- 
3 with some Account of the Modern 
in the Interior of Angola and 
ique. 

a ees William — 
Frien: Biographer 
Written by Himself; and con- 

of Letters and Anecdotes 
eminent men of his time, ex~ 
his Private Correspondence, 
th and concluding Volume of 
Clarke’s Travels, will soon ap- 


Mitchell has nearly ready for 
, a Grammatical Parallel the 


mn 


Le 
4 f ey 


et Reema Ties, Bit has a poem 
in the press, entitled 
. Mrs Opie has a we os ‘Novel in the 


Carey is about to publish a Jour- 
A Translation of Longinus on the Su- 
and Ilustra- 


with Notes, Critical and 
Dahon. W. T. Spurdens, will 


Works preparing for Publication. 
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Episcopi Salisburienses ; or, Lives and 
Memoirs of the Bishops of Salisbury, from 
the year 705 to the present time. By the 
Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, A.M. 
Mr Henry Phillips, author of, ‘* The 


History of Fruits known in Great Bri- 
tain,’ is now engagell upon Sylva Flori- 
fera, (the Shrubbery,) containing an His- 
torical and Botanical Account of. the 
Flowering Shrubs and Trees, which now 
ornament the Park, Shrubbery, &c. 

Mr Ensor is preparing a Work on the 
Poor and their Relief. 

Three Volumes are in the press, by Si- 
mon Shaw, LL. D., under the title of 
Nature Displayed ; containing One Hun- 
dred Lectures on the most striking Objects 
in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, and on Celestial and Terres- 
trial Phenomena in general. 

The Rev. John Hayter Cox will shortly 
anos the Harmony of the Scriptures 

indicated ; or, apparently Contradictory 
Passages Reconciled ; in a series of Nine- 
teen Lectures. 

Mr Charles Lloyd, jun. has a volume of 
Miscellaneous Poetry in the press. 

Sabbaths at Home; or, Devotional Ex- 
ercises, by the Rev. Henry March, have 
been announced. 

Dr Lingard has in the press the fifth 
volume of his History of England Mem. 
ae the reigns of Queens Mary and 


W. Marsden, Esq. F.R.S. has-com 
ted the first part of his Numismata Orien- 
ee it will appear in a few 

ys 

Shortly will be published, by subscrip- 
tion, an al and Comprehensive Sys- 
tem of Celestial Philosophy, or Genethlia- 
cal Astronomy, in twenty octavo numbers. 
By John Worsdale, sen. 

A Work has been announced under the 
title of the Life of a Soldier, with plates by 
Heath. 

The Cambridge Tart, intended as a 
— to the ‘* Oxford Sausage,” is 
in press, consisting of epigrammatic 
and satiric Poetical effusions, and dainty 
morsels, served up by Cantabs on various 
occasions ; dedicated to the University of 
Cambridge, by Socius. 

Mr Meyer has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, an Engraving in the Line and Chalk 
manner, from Kidd's admired painting of 
the ** Stolen Kiss.” 

A Novel, entitled Willoughby, or, the 
Influence of Religious Principles, has 
been announced by the author of “ Deci- 
sion.’ 

Mr F. Riddle is preparing for the press 
a Treatise on Navigation and Nautical 
preg ‘adopted to practice, and to 

meee of elementary. instruction. 
Rev. T. Pruen has in the press, a 
ep ey aA 1, and Pepular. View 
e Church of the ‘Living God, under 
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1688; 
both the Jewish and Christian Dispenss- 
tionsy «' fem wep 

‘The author of “ Sketches of India” has 


Shordly will be dedicated, b 
eae to be pubinhd a Collection of 
retina ponte woth Psalm — newly 


The Life of J. G. Piranesi is about to 
ap from the of his son. 

Baron of Glocester has nearly ready 
for pe ervey ea paket 
with ions from his manuscripts 

Miss Aikin is preparing for publication, 
Memoirs of her Father, with Original Es- 
says and Miscellaneous Pieces, by the late 
Dr Aikin. 

Dr Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancient Ar- 
mour, a book calculated greatly to facili- 
tate a right understanding of ‘the early 
historians, and to throw much light on the 
manners of our ancestors, is expected to ap- 
pear in the course spt nome nn 
chronological arrangement o whole, 
the “illuminated ps ergd rac den 
subject, and the more pictu 
sentations of the Armour of t pe- 
riods, render this: publication unlike any 
that has preceded it, which is on a plan so 
comprehensive, as to make it an important 
eet extensive library. 

rs- Holderness has a volume in the 


tail of « Journey. overland’ from Riga to 
param ee te tr do rca 
with Notes on the Crim Tartars 
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er Betinie 


The New School 
Annual Register of the 5 and Conduet 
‘of Young Ladies. By B. Faiers... 


Price Is. ; also one for Young Gentlemen 
by the same. Price Is. 

Modern Gedgraphy and History, con; 
taining an Account of it state of 
the Kingdoms of the orld, with the Po- 
litical Alterations determined by the yo 
gress of Vienna; to which is annexed, 
caries of Questions for the Exercise of the 
Students. By the Rev. T. Hark. 4s. 

A New System of Arithmetic on a plan 
entirely original, calculated to abridge the 
labour of the ‘Tator considerably, and fa- 
cilitate the progres ofthe Pupil. By'J... 
Walker. New Edition ; with an enlarged 
Appendix. 0 ee 

An Exposition o 8 is 
and sold at 26%, wesded. apt ‘hdch oils 
delivered only to Schoolmasters or Teach- 


<a ee or by letter to 
the P 


Walker’s New Ciphering Book on the 
samesystem. Part I. containing the sim- 
ple Rules, neatly printed in script, like 

-plate, on fine foolscap, 4to. 

alker’s~ New .Ci Book, .Part 
II. containing the Com) Rules, print- 
ed uniformly with the above. 

A brief ‘Treatise on the Use and Con- 
struction of a Case of Instruments, for the 
egies eS ee 
dents. By G. Phillips. 


EDINBURGH. ie 


i ye ar hi dg rh ta 
2 ing, ealousy. James 
Lape aay: Ppe Se 


marks on the 5 of 
a ter of Leases. ‘By’ John ~ 


ex. XIII. 


To be published by ubemipson, Se. 


mons en . By the late Rev. 
ponetuna of North Ber- 
wick, ae “ < Evidenceéf Mitacles,”&c.. 


be Me tinh ra Bote or, By 

hime tf tibiae By the Reve-. 

ret David Wim Gordon, Minit of 

Gordon. 4 1 38 ; 
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those acquainted with the latter, and at 
‘same time, the simplicity of the plan 
is.each that a having: a general 
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with 
teeta of ae whole | 
and with it, of almost all known combina- 


menclature exhibit, are the equivalent 
numbers of the bodies ; so that, as wilh be, 
perceived, in addition to the proportions in 
which: substances are combined, it 
will exhibit the proportion of any body ne« 
cessary to decompose another, as well as 
the s of compound bodies, rev 
quisite for mutual decomposition. It is-to: 
be valued therefore, not only for the facili-: 
ty which it will afford to the acquisition of 
one of the most essential branches of che- 
mical knowledge, but also for its: high 


erg importance to the operative Che. 


ingan Gilhaize ; or, The Covenanters. . 
By the author of ** Annals of the Parish,’* 
“ The Entail,” &c. 3 vols. 12me 
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late Rev. Hugh Worthington. - 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
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M. By A. Layman. 

The New Devout Communicant, accord- 
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an Account of the Institution, Prayers and 
Meditations before and after the Admini- 
stration, and a Companion at the Lord’s 
Table. By the Rev. James Ford, B. D. 
3s. 6d. 

The practical Study of Scripture, re- 
commended and illustrated, by Reflections 
on some of the most remarkable Examples, 
Events, and Discourses, recorded in the 
Old and New Testament; intended to as- 
sist:every reader of the Bible, in making 
a profitable application of the contents of 
that sacred volume. To which are added, 
Prayers adapted to each of the foregoing 
subjects, ‘By Mrs Sheriff. 18s. 

Hore Romane, a New Translation of 
St Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By 
Clericus Small. 8vo. 4s. 

A Reply to the Rev. J. Bridgman’s 
Candid Appeal to the Religious Public. 
By Henry Berkin, A. M. 

An Infallible Way to Contentment, in 
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the Fear of Fire and Posmins Evil Tid- 
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the ** Devout Communicant.” 2s. 6d. 

Letters of Consolation and Advice, from 
a Father to his Daughter, on the Death of 
her Sister.—By the late Rev. Jelinger 
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Account of the Expedition from  Pitts-- 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains, performed 
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nourable J. C. Calhoun, of War; 
under the Command of Major S. H, Long, 
ofthe United States T i 
neers. Compiled from the Notes of 
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the Party. By Edwin James. 3 vols. @vo. 
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The ‘Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
re, for March. and CLIII. for April 


823 

~’ Lettér to the Right Honourable Robert 
Peel, on the Courts of Law in Scotland. 
6vo. 2s. 


Mn ro Literary and Political, on Po. 
ad comprising Observations-on Russia, 
and the other Sclavonie Tribes. 8vo. 12s. 


” + x praia ive and Moral, of Scenes 
tan Switzerland, and France. Post 
8s. 

“ Considerations on the Questions of Law 
involved in the Decisions of the Court of 
Session and House of Lords, in the Case 
‘v. Stewart and Drew. By Archi- 

° Okemensa; or, Phe T 
6 za; or, Fhe Tuscan - >a 
Magic Drama, in five acts. By Whitelaw 
Ainslie, M.D. M. A.S. P.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Practical Essay on the manner of Study- 
ing and Ti in Scotland ; or, a Guide 
to the Students at the University, to Parish 
( , and Family Tutors. 18mo, 


Koa on 


** Supplement to a Treatise on the Law of 

Scotland respecting Parishes, being an Ex- 

Le ager eat wel 

iring of Churches, and 

the ~amey 3 Area and Seats. 

Connell. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
Year 1820. 8vo. 11. Is. 

~’ Report of the Trial in the Action of Da- 

mages, Tytler v. Mackintosh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Theory and Practice 

of Fencing. By George Roland. 8vo. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Builder’s Price Book 

for 1823. By Thomas Leslie, Architect 


‘and Surveyor. 2s. 6d. 
ea ts on the ious Profession 
and ive Practice of the Higher Class- 


es.in Scotland. By a Lady. 
The Progress of the Human Mind, its 
ject oo aprng a “oo 4 with the 
ion. e of Religion 
bears to the general Growth of the Human 


Mind. By the Reverend James Miller. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

. Precipitance. A Highland Tale. 2 vols. 
- 12mo. 12s. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 





[April, 


. Husttations of the Author of Waver- 
ley ;: Notices and Anecdotes of Real.Cha- 
racters, Scenes, and Incidents, presumed 
to be described in his Works. 3s. 6d.- 

A Guide to.-Elocution. By William 
Roberts, Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 
Svo. Js. 

A Popular Inquiry into the Doctrine of 
Scriptural Types; being the Substance of 
the Wednesday Evening Lectures deliver- 
ed in the Parish Church. By the Rev. 
John Wilson, A. M. minister of Irvine, 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Salvation of all Dying 
in Infancy ; including Hints on the Ada- 
mic and Christian Dispensations. By Da- 
vid Russell, Minister of the Gospel, Dun- 
dee. 12mo: 3s. 6d. 

The Proud Shepherd’s Tragedy, a Sce- 
nic Poem, in Eighteen Scenes. Edited by 
Joseph Downes. To which are added, 
Fragments of a Correspondence and Poems. 
8vo. 9s. 

Tables of Interest at 4 per Cent, from 1 
to 365 Days, and from £1 to £10,000; 
with Equalizing Tables, shewing the cor- 
responding Interest at various other rates. 
To which are added, Tables of Compound 
Interest, Annuities, Commission, and-Va- 
lue of Stocks. Also, Tables of Exchanges 
betwixt Great Britain and the principal 
Trading Places in the World; and of the 
Values of the principal Gold and. Silver 
Coins of ali Countries. By James Mar- 
shall, Aceountant in Edinburgh. .8vo, 12s. 

Tales of my Father and my Friends. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jamieson. No. XVI. 7s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of the Ac-~ 
tion of Damages, for a Libel in the Scots- 
man Newspaper, William Aiton, M.D. 
against John Ramsay M ‘Culloch of Auchin- 
goul, and Alexander Abernethy and James 
Walker, printers in Edinburgh. 2s. 

A Collection of Latin Maxims and 
Rules, in Law and Equity, selected from 
the most’ eminent Authors, on the Civil, 
Canon, Feudal, English, and Scots Law ; 
with an English Translation, and a Com- 
prehensive — of Reference to the 
Authorities from which they are taken. 
By Peter Halkerston, LL. D. 8vyo. 
Js. 6d. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. 12mo. 


The Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. By W. Grant Stewart. 12mo. 6s. 

Goldsmith’s. Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Poems, with Prefatory Remarks. by 
John M‘Diarmid, Author of the Life of 
Cowper, &c. &e. &c. 18mo. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part II. to. 
£1, 5s. 
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The Edinburgh Review. ae Se nance... B the Rev. Greville E 

ion. Dy John With <n lean mm Se “Aitian vs cgatome 

t' erspoon, a 3 ce, i f 

perpen Bom: eee Te (sane Gemaple Alanon, combing 


berforce, Esq. 12mo. Death of Napoleon Buonaparte. .By 2 
An Essay on Pony ats Ming an In- Circle of Friends... Elegantly printed i. 

quiry into the Meaning, Form, and Ex- post quarto. 3s.6d..../ Ll oarplg® 

tent of the Adminioteation of that Ordi- 99 1S treo soar * 


' 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 





EDINBURGH.— Aprit 9. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beats. 
Ist,.. 29s. 6d. | Ist,...31s. Od: ROteres fae 21s. Od. |} ‘Ist,......188. Od. 
2d, . ~<a Od. | 2d,...30s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,,......17s, Jd. 
3d, . ee2ls, Od. | 3d,....28s. Od. | 3d,...... 17s. 6d.} 3d," vine 7808: 


Average, £1, 5s. 9d. 10-1 2ths. 
Tuesday, April 8. 


Beesah on-pit Toy ce 6 to0s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf. .  s.. Jd. to Os. 8d. 

- « » 0s. 4d. toOs. 7d. | New Potatoes (26 Ib.) Ose 8d.-to-0s..0d 
— - . * . + Os. 6d. to Os. 10d. Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 44. . to Osi 0a" 
Pork . . + « «+ Os. 4d. to@s. 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone 15s. Od. to Os, Od: 
Lamb, perquarter. 4s. 6d. toGs. Od. |-Ditto;perlb. ~. . 1s. ‘Od. to Os..0d" 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. toGs. 6d.| Eggs, perdozen . 0s. 7d. to Os. Od: 

HADDINGTON.— April 11.. / nr: 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

Ist, ....27s. Od. | Ist, ....33s. Od. | Ist; ...19s. 6d. sate eee 15s. 64. mis s.¢ 16s.3d. 
2d,.....25s. Od. | 2d, ....30s. Od. | 2d,.....17s. Od. = ove 138. Od. | 2d, ...°R3s. Od. 


3d,”s...238. Od. | 3d; «...26s. Od. | 3d, ....15s. Od. | 3d, ... Hangd. 3d, += Hs. 0d. 
Average, £1 : 5s. 1d. 8-12ths. _ 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Ratelet ae in the Week 






























ended April 5. 
Wheat, 50s. 9d.—Barley, 32s. 7d.—Oats, 21s. L1d.—Rye, 268. 94.—Beans, 30s. 1d.—Peate, sts.00. 
London, Corn Exchange, April 11. es ae Agee 1h. 
* a oh &. Be stieadl 4 * se 8. d, 
—to — . 196i. J 
30 to S5ilBug. O14 6 Gto 8 -¢ ns ape oe 0 
36 to SB9\)INew . 7 Oto 8 23 inbond 28 0 t6 38 0 
729 to 52/|Foreign ..— to —@Sourdass-320't0S4 0 
“ 50 to 54})Waterford 6 4to 6:8 neal, per 
25 to 30||Limerick — Oto —' h 24 Ot027 0 
26 to 51//Drogheda 6 9to 7 °% Y os 9 
19 to 21//Dublit 6 5to 6-9lrish. «+ 22: 0to 24 
+ * 22-to 23)\Scotch 7 6to 8 ~- 241b..1 0.to 1 1 
- 20to 23iIrish Old. 5 6'to 6-6) >. Beek, & 
-_ 24 to 26)Barley, per 60 Ibs. : cefy Hew 
24 to Eng. ; .. ‘to 5~-8)Butter,p.ewt. 3..de-s. d 
.° 27 to . -+ 4 Ot0 4-9 os Ohe be‘ 
- 27to 28iifrish.. 4 Oto 4 3 os ie. oar e.o 
45 to ats, per 45 Ib. . .. 64 0 to 65°0 
40 to 45)/Eng. new 4 6to 5 3 ae eee ° 
Irish do. . 3 cw 4 iry 61 Oto 620 
Scotch do. 3 _0 to terce. * 
Rye, per qr.27°0 to 29 - 88 0 to’ "92 0 
Malt perb.8 Oto 8 6 58 Oto 60 0 
oe 4 M 7 6to 8 @ Oto 9 
. —to— 0//Beans, 0 48.0 
, crush. — to — 0}/Engli "30 0 to 35 0 Ys owmaee 
i". To to 25 OlRapesced, n£soeo38 36 
‘ De to 0 to 0 
BRS Se 0 to 28 \ eo 4 0 tke G 
e+ » 54 to 53 -52 0t0 40 50 0 to’ 56 0 
» < 10-to 14 O}Flour; English, ~~ | +» S20to 350 
» 10 to 15 2401b.fine33 Meat 48 0 to 50.0 
, 2ds. . 52 to p-fir.~ 0 to” —'0 
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Course of Exchange, April 11.—Amsterdam, 12: 8.C. F. Ditto at sight, 12:6. 
Semeien aa ta Antwerp, 12: 9. ._Hamburgh, 38:2. Altona, 38 : 4, Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 80. Ditto 26: 10. Boutdeaux, 26:10. Frankfort on the Maine, 159. 
» per rble. 9:3. Us. Berlin, 7: 7. Vienna, 10: 36 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 36 
Spree eatery a nar wharee theese 
y 46}. j . Venice, : . es, 38. 
Palermo, 114}. Lisbon’ 52. Oporto, 523. Rio Janeiro, 43. Bahia, 9}. Dublin, 
9} per cent. Cork, 9] per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 6d. New 
Doubloons, £3: 10: 9d. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d. 





PRICES CURRENT, April 5.—Lonpown, 1. 











SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. 
B.P. Dry Brown, cwt.| 59 to 62 | 58 61 54 61 60 66 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 64 62 70 61 72 67 7 
Fine and very fine, . .| 78 82 — = 75 77 80 82 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . | 112 125 _ - pa ate ini nn 
Powder ditto, . . 100 10 | — -_ _ - - - 
Single ditto, . . 92 104 90 105 riod =_ pl _ 
Small Lumps, .. . 88 98 84 90 —_ _ 86 98 
Largeditto,... . 84 9u 76 84 ~ _ _ 
Crushed Lumps, . - 35 52 | 78 82 |; — - _- - 

MOLASSES, British, ewt. | 52 . 33 29 6 31 ~- _ 30 _ 

COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 

Ord. good, and fine ord. | 100 110 90 110 88 112 90 115 
Mid. and fine mid. | 120 130 | 115 132 | 114 134 | 140 150 

Dutch and veryord.| — a 90 53 _ _ 
Ord. and fine ord. | — — | 102 115 97 115 _ _ 
Mid. and fine mid.| — 1 132 | 120 134 _ ~ 

St ss 07 oe 126 — = = 208 -- _ 

Pimento Bond,) . . ame _ — -- - _- 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 160. P. gall. | 2s 3d 28 44 | 280d 23 2d Is tld 283d 2s Od2s 2d 
es Te sib orien. ott egg 
Grain Whisky, o.« 16.2%, .€6.).— =~ | = — | - - 
WINES, 
Claret, Ist Growths,hhd. | 40 55 oo _ _ a £20 £50 
Red, pipe. 32 44 ~_ oll prt om 29 34 
White, tt. uy = _ _ _ _ —~ _—- 
eneriffe, ipe. — —_— — —s — a 
Madeira, . scot = 60 - ~ —_ = _ _ 

LOGWOOD, Jam. ton.| £10 11 0/| — — |£10 0 1010 | £11 0 lll 
Honduras, .... _ —_|i— =~ ll 0 1110 1 0 00 
bP pra ° 8 _ ~ _ 12 0-00 36 018 13° 7 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, . , 7 s _ _ 10.0 1010 10 10 
Gm 2. 0 62 2 9 11 _ _ 13 0 1310 1210 14 0 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. | lis Od 12s 0 - ~- 10 011 O 10 6 1} O 

TIMBER, Aimer.Pine,foot.| 2 3 26 | — alk. om rend oan a 
DittoOak, ... *29 8 8 = = im - ~ on 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 233 &-7 — _ — _ _ _ 
ee ° 1016/;]01 ol 011 10 93 1 3 
jenn my Be 16 2.8 18 26 17.111 1619 

T bri. | 19 20 12 14 14000 - _ 

; . . 7 . . 0 0 19 20 _— aa 21 0 a 

PITCH, cwt. 10 il - paid pa an lr 0 om 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. | 37 38 40 42 39 0 - = 
a Se a _ =_ om om om _ — 

HEMP, Riga ton. | 45 47 _ -_ _ _ £43 _ 

ree Caan ee 0 42 _— = 46 om — — 
Riga Thies.-& Druj. Rak. 0 60 - com _ — | £60 ini 
Dutch, “ee . 4 3 — _ _ _ 55 65 

MATS, Archangel, . .| 45 9 | — Te, gg ae ee al me 

BRISTLES, 

Firsts, cwt.| — 16 _ _ = aa 178° a 

§ Pearl, . 54 58 _ om ae wn 60 64 

Montreal, ditto, . . CS = 56 58 ~ ° ~ 0 =< ua 
. 0 0 

OIL, Whale, + tun 24 25 * am om po = 2 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. | 7 7 4 8 06 O 7 07 7 
a i ne ee ee a ee 

OE Oe . 0 — 

CcoTTv. Bowed Georg. | — ‘in 0 62 0 8} 0 60 8 7 9 

Sen Island, . _ - 1 33 1 6 1 6 1a O11 18 
f om oe Ot ee oifiail}— = 

‘ , _ — 1 1 == po 

_ Demerara and ’ ~ _ 0 93 O11 09° Olt 0g O11 

West India, _ - 08 OU 8 Sue can 0 8 010 

Pernambuco, _ ~~ 01144 «1 0 103 0118 | 11 10 

Maranham, ~ 012 0 114 010 O11 '* %& 10 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept ot Edimburzh, in the — 
: ; ‘ Observatory, Calton-hill. 


- 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o’ck 
noca:-=The escond Observation in the afterncca, in the iret columm, i-taken by the 


February. 

















Showers, 16{ 
Heavy snow 11{ 

18{ 
Keen frost. 19{ 
































































26 
Frost, _ 27 
r Say "t 28{ A. 
Average of Rain, 3.389 Inches. 
P March. 
bear. {M52 FT ST ew. [Eco mor 
M.343} .350/M.43 Dull, with 
2 {)n43'| “116.58 }|"> newer 
M.34 961|M.44 Fair foren. 
3 {as “565)4. 43 5 | rain aftrn, 
M.30 -402|M.42 
4 { A.40 | .845]A. 3} 
|M.303| .999)M.38 
5 { A. 38 [29.628]. 38 } 
M.24 | .505|/M.35 
6 { A.35 | .388|A. 37} 
Bisiess 
8 { al 
9 {1x50 A. 33} 
10 { nett 
Bigiec 
12 {Th A309} 
1s { nerd 
us { herd 
15 { re}. 
16 { cit we} 

















Monthly Register. 
_ Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 224 April 1823. 






























































Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d." 
237 a — — 
St ge eieel, 73 : aa i Auk 
per cent. consols, 72 73 3 7 
per cent. consols, ial . id hadi 
4 per cent. consols, 924 ! 934 4 — , 
ew 4 per cent. 1 923 a 93} # 934 3 
— — 73§ — conn 
Stock, |232 er —_— he 
— bonds, #t--23 22 33 —_—- 21 
Exchequer bills, "3 lp {11 10p| l2alp | 119 
Ss 2 11 1l 9p. 
Exchequer bills, sm. a —_—_ e 4 prety oe 
Consols for ace. 73% 73§ 4 Me 4 74} 
French 5 per cemts. snnnnocnnenoneonone| SOF. 85kf. | 76f. 45c. | TdF. 40c. 
Amer. 5 per cent. ae iat ecahliss 


ALPHaBETicaL List or ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
kere 1822, and the 20th of March, 1823, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Colverhouss, J. Walcot, Somersetshire, flour-fac- 

Cumming, A. J. High-street, Southwark, cheese- 

Cuzner, ts Lullington, Somerset, fuller. 
Davis, E. Chancery-lane, victualler, 

Davis, H. Hughes, Shottisham, Suffolk, apothe- 
cary. 

Davies, ag King-street, Covent-garden, woollen- 

Daweh, W. C. St Bride’s-court, Bridge-street, 

Doulan, » M.S. J. Cleveland-court, St James’ 's- 

Dr. . R. J. Fleet-market, earthenwareman. 

Dudley, T. Brighton, carpet-dealer. 

Raland, ; R. Stourbri » hat 

Earl, J. jun. and T. 
chants. 

— = — dealer and — 


tter. 
jun, Birmingham, mer- 


i corn-merchant. —~%: s 7 mer- 

Bennet, A. Fountain-court, Minories, packing- chant. y 
Birch, J. . ne Leweeene Peots ill eorchan 

75 ' le , Pountn ill, my t. 
Bickers, W. Graaf Tickeld street, Oxford-street, Fletcher, J. Piumbland, Cumberland, lime- 
: x J . ee Oa sien Whit l-road, baker. 

. Plimpton, Lower Thames-street, ’ i 7 
” ‘Seedsman. : Franklin, W Ladydow Ladydown, Wilts, “faller. 
Blatehford, R. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. French. 5 J. jun. Keyford, Somerset, elothier. 
Gadderer Lime-street 


¥ Cc. E. square, imsurance- 
Garle, W. S. Warmer, and T, Garle, Dowgate- 
docks, merchants, 
a ~ sin R. Park-street, Westminster, money 
eae J. ’ Leicester, jumber and glazier. 


» R. Gloucestershire, baker. 
Greatrex, C. B. Abberley, Worcestershire, apo- 


theeary. 
Green,J. Great Yarmouth, _ J.Green, Somer- 


layton, Norfolk, brick. 
ceeig, W 1 Le -road, upholsterer. 
by Si 
ietualer, 
ro R. “Liverpool, merch 
W. J. and F: G. aad. J, Ridsdale, 


-a Leeds, 
—_ Southwark-bridge stone-wharf, stone- 


Havell, avell, ti. Budilebary, Berkshirc, baker. 

Haviland, W . Plymouth, printer. 

Hallen, S. Bradley, Stafford, iron-merchant. 

Hebbron, 8S. Cleveland, Yorkshire, butcher. 
ee J. Frome, Selwood, Somersetshire, 


Hitchens C. and T. Soeeetiatens, Sheffield, 
athe a Le 
London-strett, Fenchurch-street, 
ee brandy merchant. 














a 
Humberstone, ana age ene, 


Iter wood. Werte. Wortley, Leeds, vais ak iat. 
Py » ithe Gueenattats 


on J. Cumberland-otvest, a -foad, up- 


Jones, J. S. Frome Selwood, Somerset, linen-dra- 
Sohnson, W. Addington-place, Camberwell, but- 
Johnson, D. ——* druggist. 


Johnson, B, Warwickshire, farmer. 
Keast, W. St “Emmy, Comme gt 
Kaew. yo my and eckdyke, Nottinghamshire, 


re-road, cheese-monger. 
roy ~~ Barnwell St Andrew, Northampton- 


hall-street, wine- Oy 
Lee, W. + mee Covent-garden, theatrical 
dress-maker. 


Lewis, G. London, merchan 
Lister, S, jun. w. Lister; —* W. Walker, Law- 


Littlefield, J. ortsea, ber and glazi 

5 m er. 
Littlewood, J. Portes, plumber a 

pm W. Kilmersden, Somersetshire, linen-dra- 


M‘ TGrath, E. Winchester-row, New-road, dealer. 
Manning, R. Sackvi Piceadilly, tailor. 
— L. —_ and J. Dayrie, Finsbury-square, 


Martin, F. "Seadeadeery, wine-merchant. 

Mathias, J. Haverfordwest, upholsterer. 

Mason, C. Birmingham, druggist. 

Mercer, G. li-street, woollen-draper. 

Meredith, T. sen. Bishopsgate-street without, lea- 
ther-seller. 

Mingay, A. G. Silver-street, Golden-square, buil- 


ecpantt | Bungay, stationer. 
Morehouse, J. Wells onan apaber. 

Munk, E. and J. —_ grocers. 
Nathan, J. Civerpookw 

Newland, J. Liverpool, boot-maker. 

Needham, OR wi warehouse- 


mane 
‘ewman, G. Box, ‘Wiltshire 

Noel L. J. J. Great Ormond-street, bil. bro rey bil. broker. 
O’Brien, J.. Broad-street buildings, merchan 

|. Edgeware- eoachmaker. ' 
Osborn, R. Garvestone, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
Osborne, H. New fishmonger. 
Park, J. Tower-royal, 
Peas, Droitwich, Worcestershire, glo 

~4 

H. F. Kingston-upon-Thames, stone- 


 Highatreet. 


eh ) Rent, wine and randy 
dealer. _ 
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1-H Scaeoay orcas an 


Se an ee 


Samoan, J 


Spice, R. G. Drury-lane, ‘dealer in ham and beef. 


bee w. . 
Stephenson, J. and J. on * Dnedene neni 


Stafford, Ss. rer aa Suffolk, farmer. t 
Steven, J. Ni carpet warehouseman. 








borne, 

ait, T 
Tee, J. H orth, Yorksh a 
Thompson Hull, miller, 
Thomson, A. Sf acho, ted 
Thorpe, S. R. Nottingham, coal- 
Tratt, R.J. butcher. . 
Turquand, wa themaareee tcemmaea. 

8 x 
Unitt, G. Taddi farmer. 

Wend iio Tac eo 


Vere, C. “Cloth F ws 
- A. J.L. and A Braga, Tokenhouse- 
ard, merchants. 
Walker, J. Great Smith-street, Westminster, car- 
Wain-maa, J. . Darkhouse-lane, Lower Thames- 
street, 


Ww J. *twine-spinner. 
Wate, W W. Gloucester-street, Queen-square, car- 


Wagstat, D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow-hill,, 
Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Wor- 


ells, . Berks, farmer, . 
Welsh, T. Tower-street, wine-merchant_.. 
Ww . Leominster, farmer. 


Wi = St James's, tailor. 

Wi e Yorkshire, farmer. 
Wee. . 

ie J. Pinners’-hall, Old Broad-street, mer- 
Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, cabinet-case- 
Ww , J. Andover, . - 
Wright, J. Stanwiek, horse- 
Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oake, Essex, oo. 
Young, W ran be 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scotcu Banxnru pTcrEs, announced between the Ist Feb. 
and 31st March, 1823, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Alison, William, grazier, eattle-dealer, grain-deal- 


er, and farmer, at Muirhead, in the parish of 
Kilbride. 


Soe and Andrew, manufacturers, Inner- 
pres nee a ee 
John, rage vary it wha: 
> P= agen’ rfinger, an 


ship-owner 


Clark, 





Johnstone, Within, Bon gation 








Kedslie, Andrew, corn-chandler, Canonmills, near 


King, grain-dealer, Miltown of Dalsiel, 


. King, James; farther in Raith, grocer and apirit- 
dealer, Hamilton. 
in Wick. 


John, iron: 
| Megrowiher, James Alexander, merchants in 
1 Greenock. . 
M‘Phederan, Dugald, and ‘son, merchants and 
fish-curers in Greenock. 
ae owt merchant, and linen and wool- 


len — in C. 
Moffat, and Co. merchants in Glasgow ; 


pobre Moffat ffat and Purell, merchants in Kingston, 
Montgomery, Duncan d, county of © ar ye a 
=: - David aerchant, Mattindh, Inver- 
| uir, Archibald, merchant and general-agent in 


Neilson, , wright and builder, Edinburgh. 
Reid, John, grocer and spirit-dealer in Kilmar- 
Robertson, merchant in Glencoe. 


Malcolm, 

Stevenson and Duff, merchants, Dunkeld. 

Steel, Archibald, ape pu | in. Ayr. 
WSicaciece. a 


Wright, Hume, and Co. merchants in Glasgow. 
Wright, James, junior, cloth-merchant in Glas- 
_ gow. 
DIVIDENDS. 

of 1 y= ie after is April. ea 

. Se per st 
oe ee late merchant, Kirkaldy; a 2d 
.and final dividend on ist ~— 4 me 


Brooks.and Blackie, merchants in Grangemou 
and William Blackie and Co. merchants in- 
vidend 13th March. 


' Glasgow ; 





in Glasgow; a first divi- 

Pidend after 200 March. 

Harthill, James, merchant in Aberdeen; a divi- 

wits after 16th March. nies 

Pattison, spirit-dealers lasgow ; a 
~ dividend 25th Mareh. 

Herbertson, Thomas and James, wrights and build- 
pt ys of Glasgow; a final dividend 
on 18th A 

Landles and Calder, fish-curers and merchants in 
Helmsdale ; a seeond dividend after 8th April. 

Macarthur, Goon, grocer, Glasgow; a final di- 

vidend 20th March. 

Macleod, John, minister and builder, Glasgow ; a 
dividend 20th March. 

Moffat, John, merchant in Lerwick ; no dividend 
till llth June. 

Ness, Alexander, late merchant in Edinburgh; a 


final dividend after 24th March. 
Perth Foundry Company ; Te _ dividend of Is. 
per pound after 18th 


Petrie, John, merchant, ‘Arbroats a final divi- 
dend after Ist May. 

Provand, James, merchant, Glasgow ; a dividend 
on 19th March. 

Sorley, John, jun. oo in Glasgow; a di- 
vidend after 17th M 

Stewart, John late A and cattle-dealer at 
om, Perthshire ; a dividend after 27th 

pril. 

Symon, John, merchant in Aberdeen; the funds 
to be divided on a March. 

Thomson, er Greig, late merchant in 
Glasgow ; a 3d dividend 18th March. 

Webster, James, late ship-master in Ferry-Port- 
on-Craigs, Fifeshire; a final dividend on 3d 


M 

Wilson, Richard, provision-dealer and grain-mer. 
chant in Glasgow ; a first and final dividend of 
5s. per pound after 4th March. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


ns February. 
Brevet Capt. Gilland, 1 R. Vet. Bn. Maj. in 635 4, Ride Suh po, Se 
nine Se hrm rmy 12 Aug. 819 Myers, ret. wt. by Jan. 
. —— F. 1 Comp. Serv. Adj. to Ens. French, Lt. by purch. do. 
Sal rank of Capt whites ployed, 06 Lek Estrange, Chit view Blakeney, 
Fin ran wi so em} t. L’ apt. vice A 
: vice Chaplain, res. Adj. ag dead " 16 ao. 
23 Jan. 1823 Ens. Dodgin, Lt. do. 
13 Dr.  Cor,Ellis, aa. by pene. Vee Cockburne, W.-H. Dodgin, Ens. do.- 
17 Dr. = 16 Lt. Stevenson, Capt. by purch. viee 
IT F rye Yahain, Capt bs parch. vi ae esr rene, r- L ia) ae 
a ice At- ennedy, Lt. lO. 
we ¥ P50 Jan. 1825 W. F. Webster, oS roe do. 
‘Coldst. G. ~~ Rawdon, from 79 F. Ens. ana Lt. 79 M. Fitz-Gerald, Ens. by purch. vice 
a vice Smith, R. H. G. do. Rawdon, Coldst. Gas. 50 Jan. 
burnham, Ens. and Lt. by 86 Lt. Lt. Cok Lanoth bit od by Ft ee vice Bt. 
2.F. Loreen. dead oe L ao Teh. oo 
F. Ens. Harvey, , A » Lt. by:pure'! i, . 
; 6 Feb. W. Osborne, £ by ps purch, do. 
< —— Raitt, do. 89 Lt. Molony, from h. p. 85 F. Lt. vice 
13 N-I Luck 16 Jan. Serpent, 41 F, 16 
85 ~ G. F. Hh igs Ens. vice Lizars, dead — M*Kie, from h. p. 14 F. do. vice 
‘ . 30 do Worsley, dead do. 
41 Lt, eres fom 89 F. Lt. vice Wa- 90 Lt. Gen. Hon. R. Meade, Col. vice 
, ! 16 do. Lord Lynedock, 58 F. 10 Feb. 
. head 52 95 Bt. Lt. Col. Hon. Sir C. Gordon, Lt. 
: lyell, prom Dec, 1822 Col. b by purch. vice Milling ret. 
: Lt 4 ee by purch do. 26 Dec. 1822 
Ens. Ward, Lt. by reh. do. - Capt. Johnson, from 85 F. Maj. by 
A. Denham, Ens. purch. vice Fer- 
guson, 17 F. 2 Jan. 1823 Lt. Cradoek, won It Capt. by purch. 
S. Tryon, do. by vice Ward vice Mackinnon 
23 30 Jan. 1823 
Gen. R.Earl of Cavan, K.C.from58F. 2Ceyl.R.E. B. my 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
47 que. Mast oer, Bail a: “Mast. IRV Bn. Ma). Bircham, from h. p. 50 F, , Ma 
q b es, Quar. ° om \ 
Mis vice King, dead - 1822 ‘ice Ebrington, ret. list. “ 
‘64 Lt. on, Capt. by vice 2 etn ten he York Le int 
‘ ty sag Fe Jan. 1823 Vol. Maj. ewe gama ret list do. 
Ens. - 
H.R. Ens. by purch. 
55 Lt. Bowen, from Colle: Gas. Capt. by Unattached. 
58 Gon Te Lond Lyaedoek G. C. B. from Dalyell, from 43 F. Lt. Col. of 
* pas l° m F. Lt 
90 F. Gol. vice Eari of Cavan, 45 F. ue — 


see RY HR. Si Mi Gon, BS A 


31 Dec. 1 

















“ , te';'he 

As. Surg. ° 
Surg., vice og ré Heanoe, 
eunuitel i 25 Jan. 1893 

Exchanges. 

Bett Ot, BONS Be , from 44 F. with Capt. John- 
— ood, frou 2 F. with Capt. Ford. h. p. 
————— MacGregor, from; 58 F. with Capt. 
- Clabon, 35 F. 4 


Marcon, from 11 F. ree. diff. with Capt 


tosh, h. p. 79 
— > Amyatt, from: 11 ‘Dr. with Lieut. Tuekett, 
—— Earl of Errol, from 12 Dr. with Lieut. 
Moore, 38 
~ Wy from 1 F. with Lieut. Bernard, 
p- 84 





_— Bart of Errol from 38 F. with Lieut. Urni- ’ 


ston, 
Pile from 51 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Maudesiey, h. p. 8. F. 
_— , from 58 F. ‘rec. diff. with Lieut. 
web SD York Chass. 
Cornet Dalyell, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Cor- 
net ee ee} Dr. G. 
illiamson, from 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Cor- 
<1 ham, h. p. 6 Dr. 
from 52. F. with Ensign Wardell, 


BF Rg a iI 


Resignations and Retirements. 











_ Appointment Cancelled. 
Lieut. Bainbrigge, 57 F. 
Removed from the Service. 





Appointments, Provsctions, de. 


Deaths. 

dina slalde 1H PNY Wad ar: Lonegieil 
atch ge kt ag 
Lieut. Milling, late of 93 F, Dublin, 

cae ta Settee ig hee. 
—— Dick, h. p. 62 F. Atklow, Wicklow, 


mens TO 
"hoe h. p 97 F.. me. 3 


Bru 19-Oct. 
_ Gait h. Highgate, = 
—— ‘kenéw, fe p. Queen's Rangers, New Brune: 


wic! 
"hme amas, gs Be 











Eoterraety bp, 8, Ast 
Lieut. M‘Carthy, 3 F- Dublin, 1 Feb. 1823.. 
W. Indies, 11 Jan. 
Peon x Ww yo (Adj Beeld B 
int 18 Dee. 1892. 


—— Maclean, 2W. CR ae 
mas, . 
aa Be ES SNPS Ey ene ane 


——— Swayne, h. p. 64 F. Middléton, Cork, . 
4 Dee. 1822, 
—— Burke, h. p, York Rang. Galway, ion 


Lizars, 35 F. N. 
pore I gay Torta 


anche Kemmmnsion, inte $.Vets es <heteags =: ™ 
Martin, h. 7 Line Ges. Leg Heldelburg, 
— . \ 
» 2 Dee. 1 
Chaplain Pohse, h. p. Ger. Leh. Hanover, 
1 Jan. 1823. 
Paymaster Fisher, h. p. 60 F. Guernsey, a 


ut. Duxbury, h. p. Cambridge Fen. Cav. ——_ 


en, Kent, 
Quarter Master King, 47 F. Bombay, ry 
Lous, ius, 





Gow, 82 F. Port < 

Behnson, h. p. Fi ig Vet Bu. 

Hanover wher gh 

Surgeon Dr O’Dénel, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bom! mi 
James Dunn, h. p. Forees, ame ~ 

Ass. Surg. Browne, 69 F. Madras, 17 Sept. 1822. 


Clarke, h. p. 21 Fe June. 
Meyer, h. p. 5 Line Ger. Leg. by ng 

















Dep. Assist-Com. Gen. Smith. - 
. March. 
Brevet. Capt. Mercer, R. Art. Maj. in the M. C. Johnstone, Ens. by 
Army 12 Aug. 1819 7 Feb. 
Cibborne, do. do. 19 July 50 Supern. As Supe. kA Campbell, As. 
‘ vice . 
-9 Dr. Gds. Lt. Bennet, Capt. by purch. vice 53 praia 2: 
‘ Davis, ret. 20 Feb. 1823 24 Corps 
Cor. mag Lt.bypureh.do, 60 ah ioe 
C. Cochran, Cor. ee de. Ke oe Stoptond eb. 
‘4 Dr. Surg. Tod, from 83 F. Surg. _ 1823 
- ’ Donel, dead 69 Gen. Sir J. Hamilton, of 
17 Cor. and Sub-Lt. Hall, from iLife late 2 Ceylon er i Col 
: Son ee ae Lord Reason § P. 15 
‘Golde. G. Lt. and Capt. Walton, Capt a ; PPO; Feb. 
Lt. Cok by pareh. vice Gore, ret. 82 Sag BY Gate ae, Ve Soe, 
do. 
Ens. and Lt. How. W. Forbes, Lt 83 Lt. Gen. Hodgson, of lates Gor. 
Capt. by do. _ Col. vice vr J. Balfour, 
Ens. Hou. H. St. C. Erskine, from 20 Mar, 1823 
85 F. Ens. and Lt. by purch. do. As. Su . Piper, from 30 F. § ‘ 
TF. Lt. Fraser, from h. p. 26 F. Lt. vice vice |, 4 Dr. 20 Feb. 
Bloomfield, 11 F. 2700. 85 Lt. Forster, oe by purch. vice 
ll --- Bloomfield, from 7 F. Lt. vice Johnston, 95 I, 13 do. 
16 ase WNC, Lord Beresford Hon. C.F, Berkeley, ins. by on 
Sees Ree 
.M. ion, a 
7 “ i. + : vain Golds Glee 0 do 
"Ens, Rundle mock vice ‘ountgarret, Capt. Cave- 
o 196 Fas Feb. negh, dead 19 May, 1822 
Vor. XIII. 3Q 





19 18°3 
> clay dead "SO 


Ww. LR = 


Cape C. 


do. 
1 Vet. Bn. C Cam from h, p. New 
Frans. Fen, Cape. vice Carter, 
: Tet. 
acleod,, 


Garrison. 
Gen. Sir R. re 
Governor of Fort, 
viee Gert. Lister, dead 21 Feb, OP 


Ordnance Department. 


2a Capt. J. Grant, from h. p. 2d 
Capt, vice Marlow, h. p. 24 Feb, 


from h. p. do. 

Vice Walsh do, 
lst As. Surg. Cooke, Surg. 27 Dee 
2d As. Surg. Venabiles, Ist "he 
Surg. Simpson, OS Meaneh tery 
1st As. Surg. Inglig, eee 
2d As, Sure. Whitelow, fiom 5, p- 


284 Lt. f nadie, fom hp 24 
vice Bruycres, h. p. 22 ‘eb. 1823 


Staff. 
eek, 5. h. p._1 Dr. Gds, 
Mil. Nova 
ne with SU Lt. Col, in 
the Army, vice neo, res. 13 
Feb. 1823 


R. Art. 


R. Eng. 


Hospital Staff. 
H Ass. Fergusson, from h. 
; Hiomp. Aas. to the Forees 15 Feb, 
As. Surg. Lawder, from:h. p. 2 Vet. 
Bn. As. Surg. to the Forces, vice 
Hosp: As. ‘As. Gow, tes. 20 do. 
Exchanges. 
Major Carmichael, fro from TI W. f. R. with Bt. Lt. 
Allan, h. p. 94 F. 
Capt. Jarvis, fm. 2 Life G. ree. diff. between full 


Life G. © aed Capt. Dr. with Capt. Ld. 
is » h. p. 7 Dr 


sabitéits, Prokwstions, &é. 





Caprif, 
Cc a ae rec. diff. with Oapt- 


p. 27 F. 
zrland, from 30 F. with Lieut. Thomp- 


46 F. with Lieut. Grey, h. p. 

— pa dbp rec. diff. with Lieut. 
from 2 Life Gds. rec. diff. be- 
Corne? 


Ferguson h. 


Life Gds. ree. diff. with Ens. R h. ITF. 
— » from13 F. with with Enel Ensign blacke, 


———~ Mooreom, from 69 F. with Ensign Johns 
stone, 79 F. 


"Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Gore, oo Gas. 
Major Davis, 7 Dr. G 
Hosp. As. Dixon. 


Reinstated. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. H. A. Bayley. 


Superseded. 
licen Aonoe Garrat, Been Mil. 
Dismissed. 
Assist. Surg. Lenon, 92 F. 


Deaths, 


General James Balfour, » Colanel 06-58: F. [tendon 
—— a On G. C.B, Colonel of 89 


F. London 20 do. 
Lieut. General H. M. Gordon, Colonel of 16 F 
London March 1823 
Colonel Hon. Sir R. Le Poer toe, 71 F. Chel. 


tenham 4 Mar, 1825 
Lieut. Col. Jenkinson, h. p. R. Art t 

21 Mar. 1823 

Davis; h. p, 99 F. Jamaica 11 Jan. 


1822 
Captain Jarmy, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 26 i ~ 


John Grant, R. Eng. Sierra uae Sak 
Willett, h. p. 23 F. St James’s Albay, pn Exe- 


7 Feb. 1823 
Edgell, h..p. 60 F. 28 do. 
Lieutenant Knox, Gren. Gds. 15 Mar. 1823 
———— Gordon, 82 F. Caleutta 28 Aug. 1822 
Bartie, Quarter Mast. Berwi Mil. 
Coldstream 
Kysh, Invalids, Tower of London 
51 Jan. 1823 
Moss, late 1 Vet. Bn. Penzance 25 Feb, 
eens jate 4 Vet. Ba. ~~ er 
ar. 
Richardson, h. p. 71 F. Bath 5 Feb. 
Perrett, h. p. Meuron’s es France 


Deg. 1882 

Comet Wright, tg ¥ De. G. : TI 
8 Nov. 1 

Pn Beech, Inyalids, Westminster 15 Feb. 1823 

-—— Hurst, h. p. 66 F. vay, ee 


—— Dowsham, p: 96 F. Emewotth, Hawt 








rence, 








= Prosser, from 5 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Capt. 7 Feb. 
Swinburne, h. p. Gren. ; Surg. Gaisford, R. Art. Malta 96 Dee. Sane 
—- Hon. W. R. Rous, from Coldst. Gds. with Ass. Surg. Dr. Faweett, 24 F. S 6 Feb. 1823 
Capt. Bowen, 55 F. Spry, h. p. 1 W. I. R. 2 Mar. 
Naval Promotions. bt, 
Viee-Admiral Sir Harry Neale, Bart. K.G.C.B. is ted to the command Majesty’ Squa- 
arn in the Mediterranea, th room of Vice-Admlal Sir Gra Grahame Moore, ron 3 
maine Sir Thomas M tard? Bore KCB. OT en Ser 
Commodore Charles Grant, C.B. > the 3 East India Station, vice Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir H. 


| Blackwood, Bart, K.C.B. 
Rear Advis ofthe Biue. » Knight; Robert Williams, Esq.; ang Richard Worsley, Bsq., to be 














Septimus Arabin 




















les gtons. 
Commanders. q Brand John James 
Francis John St John Mildmay}| Gustavus Hamilton Coulson Browning 
John Longchamp Charles Talbot Gilehrist 
Joseph Soudy Robert Craig, Robert Maxwell 
enry Meredith Mostyn, J Acton 
Edward W. Gilbert iam Gordon Robert Henderson Hoggan 
Robert W. Yates John Wheatley ~ Peter 
Hegry Kent aniel Francis Grant Benjamin M‘Avoy 
Thomas Henry Dundas Trotter Thomas Watt 
Hon. W. Waldegrave Frederick Gilly 
Edward ti Georee Stuart Penfold William sien Nebies 
rge 
Mark John Currie William Pitt, Thomas Archet 
William Boxer James 
William B. Bowyer Edward Wedehouse 
‘Names. Ships. Names. ae 
Captains. John 
John Burnet Dundas Angus John ditto 
lor Skene itanni Chatles Parker ry 
Alesguder a e 
F. J. Soh Mildimay rf Carnation George S. Penfold Esk 
Charles ys" Clio Geor, Spong Fly 
W. J. H. Johnstone Eclair William (b) Genoa 
Samuel Cc. B. James Thorne ditto 
J. F. “ts John Land W 
) Clavering | Griper Benjamin P. uin 
in the, Charles “— 
Falcon Isis Elliott ditto © 
William Pandora Henry D. Trotter ditto 
Geo. Barrington Parthian Sidney Moss Tearus 
Charles Burrard, Bart. | Revenge Chas. J. H. Johnstone _ | Isis 
Herbert Tamar Robert Oliver ditto 
John Phillimore, C. B. Thetis Robert Richard ditto 
Rodney Shannon Trinculo F. Ramadem (F' ditto 
‘ Wi > ary Aad Hh ad 
: err : 
Vere Gana Active Gustavus Ham. Coulson Niemen 
Hon. William Blackwood | ‘ditto Byne, -} Northumberland 
John N, oper, : Alacrity James Barber ditto 
E Rr ; | Albion Alf. Sam. Robinson A a 
Golza Arab John Washi ; Parthian 
William N. Taylor ‘Argus James rd Auchinleck | ditto 
John Arrow cutter GL. A.M Murdo. .. | Prince Regent 
John Basilisk ditto Crofton’ ditto 
John Roe (act.) Bathurst’ W. B. Weekes ditto 
James (e) ver John ditto 
Edward Wodehouse , dohn H. W. 4 Queen Charlotte 
BW. Wales is oa ee 
J W. Cairns Britannia John Grant (b Redwing . 
laraes W. ; 
Bertram ditto ~ . —- J. He Revenge 
P. ditto Bell - “~ 
Si Skene tip Stuart 
c. C. Dent ~ Wemyss ditto’ 
R. Tucker ditto Parker D. Bingham ditto 
Charles ditto Leon C. Rocke (Flag) ditto 
George Hare ditto J. Hall (b) —— 
C. Graham (Flag) ditto Frederick Wood 
Nicholas Chapman Bulwark Henry M. Leake Semiramis 
William Doveton ditto John (b) Severn 
Pe Carnation John oe ) a eee 
Chaties bad litt rederiek erick Bullock oie 
Henry Mer. Mostyn Curlew Henry P, Jones. Super rq 
-— ‘aylor (c) Doris Louis A. | ae . 
Cc. Bhackmote Dotterel Charles W. ’ : Swan cutter 
William Preston ditto john P. Tweed Sybille , 
































me Woe a 
‘AV lo 
axwell (do) 
ceon is 
Town: Oo 
A. Collie 
W. Rowland (assist.) 
E. Seott 


Ramilies 
Redwing 
Rin 

ry 
Sera; 
Shaterock 
Superb 











Krim , ofa 
7. ae Piheaie, Moe E Mrs Fortune, of a son, being her 


tenth child. 
dan pc Samay. the Lady of D. Campbell, Esq. 
Fob 2 At Cassels Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Wil- 
Rae Wy, hacen. 
— Mrs Chaneellor of Shieldhill, of a 
ate — The Hon, Mrs Thomas Erskine, of a - 
4. At London, the Lady of John Loch, Esq, of 


son. < 
Fat Ayr, the Lady of Captain H. Maxwell, of A 


das, of a 
; %. At Ne. 86, Great King Street, Mrs Young, of 


#0. t Portobello, Mrs Davidson, of a daughter 
Stratton Street, London, Lady Jane Peel, 


Mss, Mathawet, wife of D. 
Tatton, 
Press. , Dundas Street, Mae A. Clephane, 
“ manse, Mrs Home, of a son. 
Mrs of a son. 
Place, » Mrs Stru- 
At Ny fay Grea King Street, Mrs R. P. 


Kirkaldy, Mrs Ralph Strachan, of a 


sora atop 


‘16. 
17. At 


of Cap. 


ian, the Lady 
¢, Royal Na Navy; Of a daughter. 


Place, West, Mrs Finlay, 


Erskine House, the Right Hon. Lady 


Blantyre, of a son. 
— At Milliken, the Lady of Sir William Milli- 


ken a ee Bart. of a daughter. 
arriston tr oe the Lady of Captain 


At W 
. MiKonchi of 
ely. nowle ais, 
eps 


von, the Lady of Francis Dantell, 
ter, tes, being her twenty-first child, nin 


thelase, the 
ul regiment 
— tos Oxgang, the Lady of Captain Stirling, of 


a daughter. 
Street, Mrs Napier, of a son. 
“Mrs Dr. Macaulay, of a son. . 
h Links, Mrs Jameson, of a daugh- 


ter. 
6. A At Eainbargh, the Lady of Captain W. Gow 


» Of a da 
a4 at St Anda the Lady of Captain W. 
cB blishment, of 


7. At St. Andr 
y Seat ra H.E,L engal esta 


myry ueen Street, Edinbu h, the Lady 
gety 3 A oe ter. ‘ 

_ 0, 5, mmond dinburgh, the 
Lady of George yy ‘Auldhame, of a 
As Eigabei Soe Laity Of Melee ates 

gall of Soba, s Square, the Lady of Lieu- 

t-Co ope, of a daughter. 

pase Narn ott ieichien : ; 
avy, i 

tod ot Son vi 3. ‘Misteoaiby Place, the 

Greig, Esq. Of edie, of Soom aad 

Spree i ‘Mrs Andrew Tawse, of 


t Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawse, of a son. 


lady of Dr Chi 





4e23."] 
16. At Ediaburgh, Mie Motr of Leckie, of a 
soit At D line, Mrs George Spence, of a 
— At 10, Albany Street, Mrs Kenney, of a 
19. At} Tweed, the of Cap 
one. & ee regiment of 


ofa 
weft” it Queen Stree, Mrs Burnett, of a daugh- 


peat OR Mrs Colonel Forbes, of a 


a ry 
2 c'>) “eee: bea 
Tawse, of a 
nz kt Afiithnot House, the Viseountess of ir. 
buthnot, of a son. 
25. At or Mrs Dundas of Arniston, of 


dale, . a son. 


city % ieee. 8 “ eee sigeat ty 
w 
daughter of Olaus 


M‘Leod, 
of the M: 
15. At Bombay, 


dam, Esq. 


A - i Mare don B,J, O. Denny, 
Bethis > Giasgos oni 


cb. irAt Durhatn, 
Anne, eldest 


Wiliam Codke, Esq, M.D. ‘eats ha Oh 
Crawi ye ME Daniel 


Robert Sangster, 
5, At Lawhill, J mee pertin. Ee 
Jean, daughter of the late Da » Esq. Lin- 


iL At No. 17, Forth Street, Charles Peebles, 
writer in Giaagow, to Miles Paterson of Santi 


1 fH Aa, 2 Mr William Richie, ‘New: 
mains, Kirkliston, to of Parkhouse, 


Newhouse, to 


Mrs Thomson 


15. At Nethetcluny, James Cameron, of Bal- 
moral, to Jane, shied daughter of Jake Watt, 
17, At Caron Vale Hi the Rev. Mr Kelly of 

At re Andrew M Esq. 
Writer, to Miss Lamont. sat 
agg ag Bag pe Lieut. Col. M Vesa 
~' to Lady Louisa Vane, of the 


25. At Y. , the Rev. Vinee Books ey, 
to Janet, eldest daughter of 


3 At near Mr James 
aor Baar es 
siete tn tices 
crete a eae 
ey ag 


Uist. 
wns oulty 0 Has, Pare, Royal Nery 


rere St 


Andrews, 13th 
ciekdaiguer - 


On 
lea got p Ferm 


‘Aaa, soosed:amagiieer of the eve sme 


toe minister of Olrick, 
At Esq. W. s. 


to Ca’ thied aaughtes of the Ma. 
od “Ba ate Assistant Barrackmaster- 


12, At’ Te oviet Grove, Alexander :; Ror Burn. 
thampton, to Miss Ji jane Co a L 


ris, Captaie Co Hk Belinea 


oes oe gre pr, cama 


Esq. agent of the Bank of Scot- 
land at Ayr. 


lancers eee toe iss Davie, daughter of acer 
vie, 


24. At t Leith, Of mechibai chibaid ‘Millar, Esq, toMs- 
Esq. mer- 








parish. 

18. At Edinburgh, Mr James Hindmarsh, teach- 
er of music. 

19. At Crane Wharf, Black River, Jamaica, 
Mr Alexander Ledenham, merchant, late of Leith. 

-19. In Hampstead Park, Berkshire, the seat of 
eS Se See eset, . aged 83, 

ia Elisabeth, fonghisrs of Rae, Nee 
of Castlesemple. 


At Canonmills, Mrs Anne Corbet, wife of 


James Esq. 
Attia, Robert Scott, Esq, writer, No. 


— At Kincaple, Fifeshire, Mr David Balfour, 
farmer, there. ; 
— At Powderhall, Duncan, third son of Wil- 


= At Edinburgh his Elizabeth Craufurd, wi- 
dow of Wil ‘Cormick; Esq. Dundas Street. 
annem ater ahaa Pak ie ae 
a wife. , 
— At the Viesrage House, Brantingham, York. 
shite, Robert Wine, M.D of Hull Tp 
Tp, gauge of the ‘late Mr Peter Bowie, nt the 
"i tm Maitland: Street, Cochrane, 
Frances, Countess of Macclesfield. 
Se Sern, Mecasles Turkce, som of the lab 











’ of the late uirhead, Esq. 





a CApril, 
pfutt he me meet Leni 
weet Edisbureha: Ms Ogilvie, wife of 
wn citadel aa, 3 oly 
Ty, of the Macdoonell fencible regiment. . 


bell, 
— At No. 41, North Hanover Street, 


eb. 2. At Perth, James Stewart, Esq. late of 


jamaica. ; 
3. At Glasgow, Mrs Isabella bt i wife of Mr 
At Edinbaceh, George T iach, Esq. W.S 
— , George Im ‘ ‘ 
— At London, Mrs Graham, wife of James 
Graham, . of Underwood. 
Place, Mr John Brown, student 
of the Rev. Dr 


» 2 
widow of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., and h- 
ter of the late Dr Edmund Law, Bishop of Car- 


5. At Leith Links, Mrs Janet Stewart, spouse 
of Mr Adolphus Soonlen, mm there. 
— At Dalzell House, Bethia, infant daughter of 
A. Hamilton, . 
= (bomen, 5 of Islay, Malcolm Camp- 


bell, aged 1 
if Pt Place, Russell Square, rcrere J 


customs for the colony of Demerara. 
itl 5 my Mrs 
for 


1 At Pi the celebrated 
Ann ftaaslinte She had been indisposed 


e 


At Glasgow, Dr Samuel M‘Gavin, aged 25. 
= Doncaster, = — itn , 
Douglas, in ear, Dick, wi- 
of David Dick, writer thane. ‘ 
At Burntisland, James Farnie, Esq. ship- 


8. At Arbroath, Mrs Stirling, wife of Francis 
Stirling, Esq. banker there. 5 

— At » Robert, eldest son of Robert 
rat ae Westman, age 
elsh, Esq. ‘ennan, A 

ww, Miss Jane Muirhead, r 

M . of Linhouse. 

— At Overhorton, Oxfordshire, Lady Edward 

Somerset. . 


— At Craigie, near Perth, Mr Arnot, relict 
a of Pittachar. - ! 


— Wm. 
9. AtG 


— At Edinburgh, Miss Hunter, daughter of thé 
late Robert Hunter, Professor of Greek in the 


University of Edinbur; 
peg Etinburgh, Miles Helen Murray, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Gideon Murray, Esq. of Sund- 


— At Greenock, Mr James Carnochan, ship- 

wit Southarhpton, irs Y. widow of John 

Young, E late Professor of Greck in’ thé Uni- 
m . 64, brother of the 


vi 
11. William 2 
ee gt 
— At Margaret 
i 
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"year De i, Mis MLaaaals of Debutiga vie, was observed to toffer in his gait. Ms Kemijle 
William Gordon, Bsa, potting worse, his fiend end phveicion tian Dr Sehole 
sister of the late Archibald Cocktarn, tig, o Was sent for, Sess i bot shacty ohtetea 
one ‘ 
the Barons of et for Scotland. cad estaniding cary sedi , 
14, At : mating conat left side had suffered a decided , and he 
to the survi sonof could with difficulty articulate. aT 
the late Mr Walter Scott, W.S. ~ ‘ anxious pl hed mew ge J Kem-. 
— At Friarshall, near Melrose, Roxburghshire, bie. Schole, with the assistance of his old-at« 
the Ri Hon. Lord Ashburton. taclfed servant 4 i him to his bed, and 
+ — At Kirkaldy, Mr , Merchant. in the act of cond there, 2 second at. 
ee ee ee Ser areas tack took place, so sud , that his clothes were 
of the Rev. James nister of on eat ee 
more was 
’ ‘15. At Cassels’ Place, Mrs Mi Grierson, fast exhausting nor could he ever take te of 
of Mr Archibald » rectifier, pw ng a few words he uttered: on Dr 
; hole’s arrival. He, however, assented or dis- 
16. At Edin Mr Michie Gleig, student of sented by:signs of the head, until within two hours 
law, son of the Rev. Geo. Gleig, of Ar- of his complete extinction. H —— 
worln wees” Geemi, i A third 
— At Glasgow, Thomas Millar, Esq, late of on the 26th inst. proved 3 and to: a 
stranger he might appear to suffer, it is opi- 
— At Rosyth, North Queensferry, John Mac nion of the doctor that he bela: Bees yy aang 
arthur, Esq. aged acute feelings of pain.—Mr K A Ope> 
At Weymouth, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, man and a scholar, as well as a performer of the 
noblest order. He adapted and wrote many. pieces 
_ 16. At Inverness, Miss Fraser, sen. of Newton, peg Png panel gd 
17. At: , Thomas collec- In social life he was highly esteemed, has 
iM, At Btinburgh, Mrs May Wilson, lict of pang ont opie of personated. =o 
Te an ever ‘ 
Mr John Bogle, i '° 27. ‘At London, Archibsld Crawford of 
— At . Mrs Jane Bowie, widow of parle athe soap youngest son of the 
the late Eben » Esq. Edin- wo aca » Esq. merchant in Greenock, « 
19. At Swinton House, while on a visit to her er to the University. 
, Mrs daughter of 28. At Edinburgh, at an advanced age, Miss 
he tt Eaiabuncke Mr Thombs fi : fam: Clapeorton, eq, ‘merchant in Edinburgh, 
— r son, mer- 
— At Alexander Brebner, Esq. of 


Blair, 

— At No. 17, Shakspeare Mrs Marion 
Purves, wife of nie Jolin Scotty and ou 

ir 


— At Edinburgh, Mr William H . writer in 
Edin! son of Mr Robert Howat, 
Shields, on the 20th ult. Mr Henry 
Mr Henry Watson, late 

— At Howkerse, James Crawford, Esq. of How- 

— At Gilston, Mrs Mary Shaw, wife of Mr Alex. 


_ At No. 30, Albany Street, Fuphemia Mayne, 
be yy 
aA eldest daughter of Edward Alexander, 


: 


= A ag eat tno 
“i. In sin Chater, nae, Mary, fourth daughter 
<2 At Rankelllor Street, Robert Simpson, Esq. 
late one of the of 

24. At sea, on board the Hon, Company’s sh 


Dr of 
— St Oe nee os rt 


26. At Cupar, Betsey; eldest daughter of An- 
drew Jameson, Sheriff-substitute of Fife. 
' —At nanan pe Alexander ‘M*Adam, Esq. of 
Grimmet. 


— Near Lausanne, John Philip Kemble, Esq. . 
in his 66th year. On the 24th, he rose apparently 
well, and went to an ‘ room to 


tohis own room, 





mmaxht Dusfries, ‘Thomas Goldie, Esq. of Craig, 


28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sir Arthur Forbes. 
ofan a te , 
Lately, At the See House, Cavan, 
Dr T. L. O’Beirne, Lord Bishop of in his 


year. 
Mb ek aged 82, John Schank, Esq. Ad- 


Fe § 


Ain Coxe Set” nba John 
M‘Atpine, Esq. son the Rev. Walter “Alpine, 


— At Wi > 
wal t Wormistone, Patrick Lindesay, Esq. of 








804 
Kalin nthe T0 yor ot i gs nd ttn of 


efelict of William Browne Royal 


her house in Street, Misa Edmon- 

ofthe late Governor Edmonstone 

rs elict 
solicitor at law, 


Cee be ei ert aaa 
- Mrs 
—_ 


, — At Burrowloch, 
Mr Edward You 
- 9 At Portsmouth, 
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14,At Turville Park, near Henley-spon-T hemes, 
the celebrated General Demouriez. 


? 

_ near Bruntwood, Essex, Earl St 
Vincent, G.C.B. in his 89th year. His ’ 
Wwas.made a Post Captain, April 10, 17865 Rear- 
Admiral of the » December 3, 1790; Vice. 
Admiral, April 12, 1794; Admiral, Fe 14, 

iral of the Fleet, July 19, 1821. 
was also agpelnted General of the 

Royal Marines, May 7, 1814. 
‘ —-At Bath, Captain Thomas Fraser of Bannes- 
kirk, late of the Hon. East India Company's en- 


15. At Abercromby Place, the Hon, Miss Ha- 
milton, eldest daughter of the late Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton. 


— At Chatham, Mrs D’Arcy, wife of Major- 
General D’Arey, of the al Amnon 
ek Hawick, oe Ree James Arkle. — 
— At i y 
Watson, Esq. of Saughton, aged two years. 
~ 17. In Charles Street, St James's Lon- 
don. Ege Dalrymple, infant son of War- 
Trop, . ; 
— At No. 1,-Elm Row, Edinburgh, -Mr James 


18. At Bolton Row, May Fair, London, Gene- 
ral James Balfour, of Whitehill, colonel of the 
83d regiment of foct. . 

— At her father’s house, York Place, Ann, ée- 
cond daughter of John Patison, Esq. W. S, 
i mae, Anne Smelt, wife of Majot 

28. AtG , the Rev. 
ministers of the High Chu: 


a Glasgow, eon «si 
Principal of the University. 
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eonfidence of many eminent public partieu- 
larly of Lord Chansellor Thuslo.and the late 
ville, with both of whom he was in habits 
frequent correspondence. : 
he anxiety he felt to discharge the duties en- 
strusted to him fully and faithfully, made him de 
sirous to quit pu lp bafese 069 Bee ahs E> 
im ~d the of his mind ; and the 
fore he resigned the ident’s chair while yet in 
ion of that profound and active un- 
ing which had been exerted in the unre, 


Consulted by the Magistracy of 
i in the late perilous times. He t 


such of bie tine in siding and jn the of 
genefal literature; amused himself with agrieul- 
ture, and received the visits of those m4 
sons in England Scotland with whom he 

connected in and pri life. 

these occu and in the exercise of 
benevolence which was a remarkable trait of his 
character until his last short 
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